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JEANNE LA HACHETTE; OR THE SIEGE OF BEAUVAIS. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


BY JOSEPH J. REED. 


F I. sauvage,’ ‘le diable’—for fiend he certainly is. 

3 Ir was a sultry evening in June, in the year | When all was over, he turned to one of his 
of our Lord 1472, and a number of the good | attendants and said coolly, ‘such are the fruits 
citizens of the ancient city of Beauvais were | of the tree of war,’ then mounting his horse he 
standing at the gate which commands the en- | rode amongst the heaps of slaughtered women 
trance from the Compiegne road. Their alarmed | an@ children, gazing moodily on, and crossing 
and excited looks, and the eagerness with which | himself now and then—as well he might—and I 
they watched every person approaching the city | am told that he was heard to mutter, ‘I have 
from that direction, showed that they were in | good butchers with me: this is a fine sight !’”’ 


2 hourly expectation of disastrous news. Others ‘*See you, my friends, what we have to ex- 
4 were standing round a soldier in the uniform | pect from the far-famed Charles the Bold of . 
m of the Picard archers, listening ‘‘ with bated | Burgundy ?” said De Bailligny to the bystanders, “ 
3 breath” to his narrative, and occasionaily inter- | whose horrified looks too plainly announced what " 
i rupting him, to give vent to some exclamation | their sentiments were. ‘‘It behooves us to look 


of anger and disgust. Amongst the listeners | to our defenses, and that right soon: Where 
was an officer evidently of distinction, to whom | think you the duke is now?” said he to the ‘a 
the remarks of the Picard were principally ad- | Picard. a 


dressed: This was Messire Loysel de Bailligny, ‘¢T cannot speak with confidence,” replied the 
captain of the city, who was attended by two of | man. ‘‘ He is probably advancing on Paris, but 
his staff. his movements are eccentric. He breathes venge- 


‘‘And so these accursed Burgundians have | ance against his majesty, our august king, whom 
made a desert of the fair town of Nesle,” re- | he detests with a mortal hatred.” 


marked he to the Picard. At this moment a general commotion amongst 
‘Ay, noble captain, not a house left standing, | those who were standing at the gate, gave notice 
nor @ man, woman or child alive in it.” of the arrival of some expected messenger. De 


A general exclamation of ‘*Sacres Bourguig- | Bailligny advanced to the gate, and saw that the 
nons!” with ‘*ce maudit brigand,” (accursed | crowd were watching the movements of a horse- 
brigand !) followed. man who was riding at a rapid rate toward the 

‘‘ And ‘le petit Picard,’ my gallant little cap- | city. 
tain of free archers, hung, you say ?” «Tis the gallant Salazart,” said the captain: 

‘‘ Hung up like a dog, on a tree before his own | ‘‘ he brings us news of the duke.” 
quarters, and his brave men led by these Bur- In a few minutes a cavalier, accoutred in the 
gundian savages to the duke’s camp, where stood | fashion of the light Picard cavalry, rode up, 
his butchers ready with axe and block, and | covered with dust—both horse and rider show- 
lopped off the hands of each man as he was led | ing manifest tokens of a long and hot ride. He 


past.” was welcomed with a shout, and the caps of the 
‘And all this done under the very eyes, and | bystanders were doffed respectfully: for the 
by the order of Charles le Temeraire ?”’ heroic Norman knight was well known to all, 














‘Ay, sir; call him rather ‘Je terrible,’ ‘le | and his daring achievements were the favorite 
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theme of the youth of Beauvais. A warm greet- 
ing passed between De Bailligny and Salazart, 
and all crowded round to hear the news. Sala- 
zart, who happened to be in Beauvais at the 
time the Burgundians were burning Nesle, had 
been requested by De Bailligny to make an at- 
tempt to ascertain the projected movements of 
Charles the Bold; an undertaking fraught with 
danger, but which the gallant Norman knight 
had not hesitated to perform; and successfully 
had he accomplished his task. His news was 
soon told. The duke had issued a manifesto 
against Louis XI., enumerating the crimes and 
perjuries of the latter, and accusing him of hav- 
ing procured the death of his brother, the Duke 
of Guienne. And all this was put forth as a 
justification of the atrocious cruelties he was in- 
flicting on the unoffending inhabitants of the [le 
de France! He was marching on Roye, and 
would probably visit Beauvais on his road to 
Paris; and his forces amounted to at least 80,000 
men, well equipped and supplied, and attended 
by a powerful train of artillery. Gloomy looks 
were exchanged between the citizens, for the 
city was ill prepared for resistance; its walls 
were in a ruinous state, and, beyond the ordi- 
nary militia, it was without a garrison. The 
ancient city had, in fact, not recovered from the 
punishment it had received a century before (in 
1357) at the hands of the Duke of Orleans, the 
Count De Foix, and the renowned Captal de 
Buch, when they laid it in ashes and demolished 
its fortifications, for being the centre of the re- 
volt of the Jacquerie. 

But the heroic spirit of Frenchmen dwelt in 
the hearts of the brave citizens, and this, coupled 
with detestation of Charles and his Burgundians, 
roused their patriotism to its highest pitch. 

‘* My friends,” said De Bailligny, ‘‘is there 
one amongst us who will not rather die than 
yield up our homes and our women to these fero- 
cious Burgundians ?” 

Loud shouts of ‘*No—no!” ‘Death to Bur- 
gundy !”’ were heard in reply. 

** Let every man, then, ay, and every woman, 
too, who values her honor and her children, 
stand by me, and we will see whether these 
murderous savages will get much by their com- 
ing here,” continued the captain of the city. 
‘* Hold yourselves in readiness to act as I shall 
direct, and look up such weapons as you have. 
Come with me, Salazart, and let us discuss the 
best measures to be taken.”’ 

Thus saying, De Bailligny and Salazart, with 
the two attendants, left the crowd and made their 
way to the cxptain’s quarters. The gate was 
closed and barred by the citizens, and each man 
sought his home to make preparation for the 
coming struggle. Their active and watchful 
chief held a short but decisive council of war 








with Salazart, who, an hour afterward, left the 
city, mounted on a fresh steed, in the direction 
of Gisors, to seek aid from the Norman lords 
and knights in that neighborhood, while a trusty 
messenger was dispatched to the Sieur Denis 
Hesselin, provost of the merchants of Paris, and 
pantler to the king, representing the danger 
which menaced the Beauvaisins, and soliciting 
troops and ammunition. It was a fortunate 
thing for them that the movements of the Duke 
of Burgundy were slow; had they been character- 
ized by the celerity of the military movements of 
modern times, nothing could have saved the city; 
it would have shared the fate of Nesle, and not 
a stone would have been left standing, nor an 
inhabitant alive. But Charles wasted his time 
in issuing manifestoes, and fulminating threats 
of vengeance against Louis, and was content 
with burning small towns like Nesle, and plun- 
dering villages like Roye. He knew that Beau- 
vais was almost defenseless, and reckoned upon 
making short work with it. Thus by his delay 
he gave the people of that city the opportunity 
of preparing for him such a reception as he little 
anticipated, and of achieving one of the most 
gallant and successful defenses on record. 

The Parisians were animated with equal hos- 
tility to the Duke of Burgundy. Accordingly, 
when the captain’s messenger arrived and com- 
municated with the provost, that officer at once 
took the most energetic measures to aid the 
Beauvaisins; he gave orders that all the cannon 
that could be spared should be sent on to Beau- 


| vais, and he himself hastened thither to look to 


its defenses. Fortified with the royal authority, 
he took upon himself the care of the place, and 
immediately set the citizens at work in repair- 
ing the walls and battlements, cutting deep and 
wide trenches, barricading the streets with 
chains, walling up some of the gates and mount- 
ing cannon. The citizens worked with good 
will: men, women and children might be seen 
toiling side by side, night and day, in these im- 
portant operations, which had, moreover, the 
good effect of rousing their energy and courage, 
and inspiring them with enthusiasm to meet the 
coming storm. Thus in a very short time the 
city was placed in a tolerable state of defense, 
as far as walls and ditches were concerned ; but 
soldiers were sadly wanting, for the king was 
concentrating all the forces he could muster for 
the defense of Paris. Nevertheless he sent sup- 
plies of gunpowder, and arms of various descrip- 
tions, and a small quantity of provisions, pro- 
mising more, if needed. And to keep up the 
courage of the citizens, messages arrived daily 
from the neighboring knights and nobles, giving 
assurance of aid with their armed retainers. 
The women got ready quantities of oil, pitch, 
water and other fluids for boiling, and fires 
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were lighted in all parts of the city for the pur- 
pose, 80 as to give the enemy a warm reception. 


II. 


Beauvais is a city of considerable antiquity, 
but of no great size or importance. It is the 
capital of the department of the Oise in France, 
formerly called the Ile de France, and is situated 
at the confluence of the little rivers, Terrein 
and Avelon, distant from Paris about fifty miles 
in a northerly direction. At present it contains 
about 13,000 inhabitants, but was more populous 
in the fifteenth century; for in those days of 
warfare and lawlessness, the inhabitants of the 
land crowded together into walled cities for pro- 
tection, and avoided the country, which lay open 
to the mercy of marauders of every description. 
The most remarkable feature of the town is its 
huge, unsightly and unfinished cathedral, with 
its prominent roof supported by three rows of 
flying buttresses, surmounted by double ranges 
of pinnacles, which rise up from the broad and 
strong buttress walls. A portion of this curious 
structure is as old as the eighth century—and 
was then used as an ordinary church. But in 
the thirteenth, the good citizens of Beauvais 
were fired with the ambition of building the 
largest cathedral in the world; and, being sup- 
ported by the piety of the age with liberal 
donations, they began the great work, leaving to 
their posterity the task of completing it; a be- 
quest which posterity has not as yet thought 
proper to trouble its head about, and so the 
building remains incomplete. Not far from the 
cathedral stands the bishop’s palace, a sombre 
edifice, flanked by ancient ‘ouredles, or small 
towers. Inthe centre of the city is the Hotel 
Ville, or residence of the mayor, and the location 
of the municipal authority. And these three, 
the cathedral, palace, and mairie, were the rally- 
ing places of the besieged. The Sieur Hesselin 
took up his quarters at the Hotel de Ville, 
whence he issued hourly directions for the con- 
duct of the defense. Salazart was in command 
of the northern part of the ramparts, where it 
was expected the enemy would first make their 
appearance—and De Bailligny took charge of 
the eastern side of the city. Most of the streets 
were barricaded with strong chains drawn across, 
80 as to prevent or obstruct the passage of 
cavalry. All the doors and lower windows of 
the houses were barred and closed—while at the 
upper windows, the women stood prepared with 
every kind of offensive missile to assail the 
heads of their Burgundian adversaries, should 
they succeed in effecting an entrance into the 
city. Fires were lighted in various places near 
the ramparts, to heat the oil and pitch, and were 
tended by groups of women, who seemed en- 
dowed with supernatural resolution and courage 


on this trying occasion; and the children were 
no less busy in collecting faggots and fuel for 
fires, and in piling up heaps of stones and arrows 
for the use of those who manned the ramparts. 
Such was the aspect of Beauvais on the 27th of 
June, 1472, 

On that day Charles the Bold broke up his 
camp at Roye and marched toward the city, It 
was late in the evening when the waving pennons 
and lances of the Burgundians were perceived 
from the walls. Salazart was soon on the spot, 
and every eye was strained to ascertain the 
numbers of the enemy. Was it the main body 
of their army? or was it merely the advanced 
guard? Would any thing be attempted that 
night, or would they wait till the morning? 
These surmises were soon to be silenced. With- 
out stopping, the Burgundians came on, evidently 
supposing that the town could not or would not 
be defended ; their advanced guard, under the 
famous Philip Crevecceur, lord of Des Cordes, 
with a small train of artillery, made directly 
for the post occupied by Salazart—they numbered 
about two thousand men, and carried scaling 
ladders. 

‘‘Now, Beauvaisins,’”’ said Salazart, ‘‘let us 
give these Burgundian knaves a Norman wel- 
come,” and he quoted the well-known words 
used by the children of the Parisians to their 
wooden puppets moved by strings, and called 
in derision, ‘‘ Bourguignans,” (Burgundians, ) 
‘* Bourguignon sale, la barbe au menton—l epee au 
céte—saule Bourguignon.” (Dirty Burgundian, 
beard on chin, sword by side, jump, Burgundian!) 
A discharge of bolts from the cross-bows of the 
citizens, into the ranks of the besiegers, followed 
the short speech of Salazart, and gave the latter 
the first intimation of the reception which was 
in store for them. “The enemy, however, heeded 
little the interruption, and rapidly advanced to 
the walls, the citizens firing upon them with 
shot and arrows, and making gaps in their ranks, 
On they came and planted their ladders. Deg 
Cordes rode up to direct the assault, and re- 
mained exposed to the fire of the besieged, which 
strange to say, struck down those on every side 
of him, but left him unscathed. His fury may 
be imagined when it was found that the scaling 
ladders were too short, and he gave vent to his 
wrath in a series of frightful oaths. 

‘‘These accursed Picards shall not baffle me 
thus, as they will soon find to their cost,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ bring up a couple of heavy guns, 
and let. us see whether we cannot open yon gate, 
without asking leave of the owners.” 

His well trained troops obeyed mechanically— 
the gurls were brought up, placed in position, 
loaded, pointed and fired with the greatest cool- 
ness and precision, notwithstanding the fire 
which Salazart directed against them. The 
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‘‘ devilish machines” did their office faithfully, 
and tore out a huge portion of the heavy wooden 
gate. 

‘« Now,” shouted Des Cordes, ‘‘on with you; 
let your axes and swords clear the way into the 
city.” 

‘‘This way, Beauvaisins,” cried Salazart, as 
he made toward the shattered gate; ‘‘show them 
you are men!” 

A rush in the direction indicated was the re- 
sponse. The Burgundians, axe in hand, began 
hewing at the gate to make the aperture larger ; 
but they were foiled by the pikes and lances of 
the Beauvaisins, who thrust them through as 
they drew near. The wounded and dying grap- 
pled the lance heads, and strove to tear them 
from the hands of their opponents; in this 
manner an opening was made for some of the 
boldest of the Burgundians to force their way in 
through the aperture. 

‘«¢ For the love God and the Blessed Virgin let 
them not come in,” shouted an active, stout, 
sunburnt woman, of somewhat masculine and 
robust form—whom Salazart immediately recog- 
nized. 

‘‘Ha! Jeanne, my brave dourgeoise, art thou 
there ?” said he, ‘‘go up, now, on the wall over- 
head there, and give them a taste of your scald- 
ing oil.” 

Away went the woman thus addressed, and 
collecting some of her companions, she went in 
search of the dreadful missile. Not many min- 
utes had elapsed before these heroic women were 
seen running along the wall, carrying between 
them cauldrons of some smoking liquid. The 
enemy perceived their intent and directed a vol- 
ley of shot and arrows at them, which did but 
little damage. The next instant the contents of 
the vessels were poured upon the luckless Bur- 
gundians beneath, who threw themselves on the 
ground writhing in agony, or ran madly about 
screaming with excess of pain. The burning 
oil entering the crevices of their armor scorched 
and blinded them, and the others, appalled at 
the sight and taken by surprise at the unex- 
pected resistance, retreated to a safe distance. 
There was a pause in the struggle. 

‘‘Bravo, my brave Jeanne,” shouted Salazart 
to her, as she stood on the rampart, holding an 
empty cauldron in her hand, and gazing at the 
shrieking and dying wretches below—‘‘ Come 
down, now, that high peaked cap of yours is to 
good a mark for a Burgundian cross-bow, and we 
cannot afford to lose you.” 

Jeanne shuddered as she gazed, and crossed 
herself, silently muttering something, perhaps a 
prayer for forgiveness—tien iurned and descen- 
ded in obedience to Salazart’s command. The 
other women followed her. She was an earnest 
and thoughtful person apparently about twenty 





three years of age, above the middle height, with 
black hair and deep-meaning eyes, and of a 
strongly built frame—and had assumed a leader- 
ship over her companions, which they tacitly ac- 
knowledged and obeyed. She was, indeed, one 
of those heroic souls which the middle ages pro- 
duced in such abundance, and was worthy of the 
deference paid to her; her courage and patriot- 
ism inspired involuntary respect. 

Let us turn to another part of the city and see 
what had been going on while Salazart had de- 
fended the northern gate. Des Cordes, believ- 
ing as has been already mentioned, that the city 
was defenseless, had detached Jacques de Mont- 
martin with a hundred lances and three hundred 
men-at-arms to attack the eastern fauxbourg, 
where De Bailligny commanded. As this por- 
tion of the city lay partly without the wall, and 
was the very weakest point of all, De Bailligny 
thought it advisable to withdraw within the 
circle of defense ; thus the fauxbourg was easily 
taken possession of by Montmartin, who sent 
notice thereof to Des Cordes and asked for fur- 
ther orders. But the latter was perplexed at 
the unexpected turn which matters had taken at 
the part he had attacked, and had dispatched a 
messenger to the duke requesting him to come 
and direct the operations in person. This caus- 
ed considerable dele~, during which night drew 
on apace, neither besiegers nor besieged could 
clearly distinguish each other. 


IIL. 


It was not until daylight on the morning of 
the 28th of June, that Charles reached his lieu- 
tenant before Beauvais. Meanwhile, during the 
night, the besieged had received valuable rein- 
forcements. The first that arrived was Guil- 
laume de Vallee, lieutenant of the seneschal of 
Normandy, who brought with him two hundred 
lances, all men well trained and well equipped; 
they were a host in themselves. Early in the 
morning, and while Charles was reconnoitering, 
the Lord de Crussol, Joachim Rohault, Marshal 
of France, the Lord de Beuil, the Marshal de 
Loheac, Thevenot de Vignoles, Guevin le Groing, 
the Lord de Torcy, and other Norman nobles, 
with about 300 lances arrived, and were enthu- 
siastically welcomed by the citizens. Charles 
made no effort to intercept them or to prevent 
their entrance into the city, which seems strange, 
as he had an overwhelming force with him; but 
he calculated on taking the place by storm that 
moraoing, and probably felt a grim satisfaction 
in the idea that these gallant knights and men 
would share the intended fate of the city. As 
soon as he had completed his observations he 
resolved to make another attack on the shatter- 
ed gate, which the besieged had been busy re- 
pairing during the night. To clear away this 
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hstacle to his entering the city, he directed piles 
of fagots to be heaped up against it, and set on 
fire ; this was done early in the morning by his 
brave soldiers, whose courage was worthy of a 
better cause, and whom all the artillery and 
arrows of the besieged could not daunt. But 
the duke lost time by this manoeuvre, for the 
wind blowing in the direction from the town to- 
ward the Burgundian camp carried the flames 
away from the gate, and drove the smoke into 
the faces of the besiegers, who were forced to 
retreat. The fire was kept up all day, but the 
besieged were not idle in trying to extinguish it 
and deaden its effects; moreover they dug a deep 
trench behind it, and piling up all kinds of lum- 
ber upon the earth thrown up they formed a 
pretty strong rampart against an assault. 
Where was Charles’ artillery all this time? he 
had a powerful train both of heavy ordnance and 
of mortars, and might have breached the wall, 
but he probably disdained to use his full power 
against a band of unwarlike citizens. 

Toward evening a body of pioneers arrived 
from Paris with a supply of working tools, pick- 
axes, shovels, and handspikes—and a consider- 
able quantity of flour, wine, gunpowder and all 
sorts of stores. The Burgundians made an 
attempt to intercept these, but the besiegers were 
on the alert, and the gallant Salazart with some 
of the newly arrived light horsemen, sallied forth 
and effected a diversion. Repeated sallies and 
skirmishes now began, which partook more of 
the nature of individual enterprises than of any 
general strategy. Many of the chiefs on both 
sides had met each other before, both on the 
battle-field and in the friendly hall—and were 
also well known to the soldiers ; so that the scene 
partook of the nature of a tournament, wherein 
the names of the prominent actors were freely 
banded about. 

The only fight of any consequence during the 
28th took place when the blazing faggots had 
died out, and the gate presented a map of char- 
red and blackened timber, hanging together in 
slender pieces. The Burgundians made a rush 
upon it, and speedily struck down the now feeble 
obstacle with their axes, but they soon found to 
their cost that a more formidable one awaited 
them inside; nevertheless they strove to make 
their way across the trench and through the 
heaps of stone and lumber piled up on the other 
side. Many a gallant spirit was sent to its long 
account in this desperate attempt, for the be- 
siezed plied their cross-bows and pikes with 
deadly effect, until the trench was filled with 
the slain. Then Des Cordes sounded the recall 
and went to report progress, or rather the want 
of it, to his infuriated master. 

The duke was seated moodily in his tent, by 
the side of asmall table, on which stood a flask 





of wine and a huge goblet. He had been drink- 
ing deeply, a vice in which he afterward in- 
dulged freely to drown the reflection of his mor- 
tifying defeats and humiliations; but he was 
now becoming terrible even to his intimate 
friends and attendants, from his extreme irrita- 
bility, and increasing ferocity. His features 
were assuming a bloated appearance, and he had 
become habitually restless. When Des Cordes 
entered the tent, he hastily exclaimed, 

‘* What croaking tidings do you bring now? 
Have these base citizens scared you away again ?”” 

‘« My liege lord, and gracious prince,” replied 
Des Cordes these base citizens are not to be de- 
spised ; they have shown themselves equal to our 
bravest veterans, and are led on by some of the 
best knights of France. Your highness will 
admit that old Joachim Rohault, and De Loheae 
are no novices in the art of war—my old adver- 
sary De Crussol too. 

“To the devil with them all!” shouted the 
furious duke, ‘‘let us once get inside this ac- 
cursed place, and [ will soon make an end of 
them. Sack, burn, destroy! remember, Creve- 
coeur, these are my orders: sack, burn, destroy! 
serve them as we served Nesle.” 

Des Cordes turned on one side and slightly 
shuddered. Inured as he was to scenes of 
bloodshed and violence, he could not think of 
the frightful massacres which had attended the 
progress of the Burgundian army without horror. 

‘‘Ha! do you turn faint like a woman?” 
shouted the duke, with a furious sneer. ‘‘ The 
skrieks of women and children shake your 
nerves, do they ?” 

‘Nay, my lord, I have indeed seen enough of 
these horrors,” replied the brave soldier, ‘I 
confess I had rather face the weapons of the 
enemy than act the part of a savage.” 

Charles the Bold started up erect and glared 
on Des Cordes for a minute with an insane air 
of fury. Before trusting himself to speak he 
took a deen draught of wine, and reseated him- 
self. Des Cordes made a respectful obeisance 
and stood still. 

‘Your report,” thundered the duke—‘‘ have 
you burnt the gate ?” 

‘* We have, my lord.” 

‘‘The way then is clear into this vile den of 
louts ?” 

‘Not so, your highness—we have tried—”’ 

‘‘And been beaten again?” screamed the 
duke; ‘‘do you mean to say that you have re- 
treated from these white-livered churls?” 

‘¢ Even so,” said Des Cordes, ** we did all that 
human valor could do—the bodies of my brave 
men tell too sad a tale.” 

The duke looked earnestly at his faithful 
lieutenant for some minutes without saying a 
word. Reason began to take possession of his 
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infuriated mind, and he reflected that Des Cordes | further supplies of artillery, cross-bows, and 
was not one who would trifle in the discharge of | provisions. The brave knight set out for Paris 
his duty; in fact he began to perceive that | on the night of the 2d of July, and arrived there, 
something more than an ordinary assault would in spite of the enemy’s scouts, and by dint of 
be requisite to give him possession of the city. | hard riding, on the morning of the 3d. News 
He motioned to Des Cordes to be seated, and | traveled slowly in those days, and the Parisians 
dispatched an attendant for Maitre Jacques | were overjoyed at the tidings of the repulse of 
D’Orson, the master of his artillery, and when their arch enemy before the walls of Beauvais. 
the latter arrived in obedience to the summons, | De Gaucourt immediately sent De Rochechouart, 
the three held along and earnest debate upon | Lord of Meru, back with De Rubempre, and 
the measures to be adopted—and the result was | thirty-six cross-bow men, promising a sup- 
that they opened in due military form ‘The ply of what was most needed, and which 
Siege of Beauvais.” arrived three days afterward. Strange to say, 
The next day, the 29th June, D’Orson and his | the besiegers kept so careless a look-out 
staff commenced a regular reconnaissance of the | that these reinforcements entered the city without 
city, with a view to select the weakest and most | difficulty. 
advantageous point of attack. The point Messengers were daily dispatched to Louis to 
selected was the gate nearest the general hospi- | inform him of the progress of the siege, and he 
tal, on the northern side. D’Orson was a/ a8 frequently sent messages to the besieged ex- 
methodical person, and acted always on a sys- | horting them to hold out, until he could raise a 
tem—though the system with which he was force large enough to come to their relief. 
acquainted was not exactly that of modern war- | Charles, on his part, was engaged in a furious 
fare; he therefore caused the range of his | correspondence with his lieutenants in Flanders, 
artillery to be tested, and then threw up breast- | respecting supplies, and was threatening venge- 
works of earth, behind which his ordnance was, ance on the disaffected cities, particularly 
planted, so as to be sheltered from the shot of | Ghent and Liege, which had always been the 
the enemy ; when this was done, he commenced | hot-beds of insurrection. Yet, amid all his 
the bombardment of the city and the breaching | anxiety and irritability, he found time to write 
of its walls; and he was content to continue | to his amiable daughter, the Princess Mary, 
this amusement for ten days, until he considered | whose devoted affection for him was the bright 
that he had demolished a sufficient portion of | star of his existence. The career of that cele- 
the wall and gate to enable the besiegers to | brated lady is familiar to all readers of history, 
effect an entry. Yet it does not appear that he | and a sketch of it has already been given in 
had really effected much, or done any serious | Graham’s Magazine. The disposal of her hand 
damage to the city; perhaps the guns were in- | in marriage was one of the constant subjects of 
efficiently served; perhaps he did not partici- | Charles’ thoughts, for she was the greatest heir- 
pate in the savage sentiments of his master, and | ess of the age, and formed one of the many 
wished to spare the place as much as possible, | motives of his hostility to Louis, who had sought 
hoping that the duke might take it into his head | to thwart his schemes, and to obtain her for his 
to undertake some other exploit. For, in truth, | brother, the Duke of Guienne. The duke, thus 
Charles was sericusly uneasy about the position ; occupied, paid little attention to the siege for 
of his large army—supplies were running short, | some days, leaving the conduct of it to D’Orson 
and the disaffected Flemings, on whom he | and Des Cordes; but when more than a week 
mainly relied for them, had, on some pretense | had elapsed, he sent for them to give an account 
or other, delayed sending them; so that famine, | of their progress. It was the evening of the 8th 
that gaunt and dreadful foe which chills the | of July, and the duke was lying down in his ar- 
heart of the soldier sooner than any other enemy, | mor on his camp bed, when the two officers entered 
had made its appearance in the Burgundian | his tent. In answer to his inquiries, they in- 
damp. Of this fact the besiegers were apprised | formed him that a portion of the wall near the 
by the prisoners whom they made in their sallies. | gate had been breached, and that an assault was 
A _ouncil was in consequence held by the com- | now practicable. 
manders of the Beauvaisins, and it was resolved | ‘‘ Let all be ready then by seven o’clock to- 
to send information of the enemy’s distress to | morrow morning,” said the duke, “and before 
Louis, who was at Plessis les Tours, in a state | night there shall be nothing left of Beauvais but 
of great anxiety about the fate of Beauvais and | smoke and ashes. Be sure to have fascines 
the ultimate designs of Charles. For this pur- | in plenty to fill up the ditches that we have to 
pose, the Lord de Rubempre was charged by | cross.” 
them with letters for the Sieur De Gaucourt, the ‘¢ There will be little need of them, sire,” said 
king’s lieutenant in Paris, informing him of the | Des Cordes, ‘‘the bodies of our people will fill 
scarcity in the enemy’s camp, and asking for | it sufficiently.” 
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The duke raised himself and looked at his 
lieutenant. ‘Do you think,” said he, “ these 
people expect to be attacked to-morrow morning?” 

“Yes, sire,” replied both D’Orson and Des 
Cordes. 

‘*Pooh!” said the duke, contemptuously, 
‘¢ you will find no one there to-morrow.” 

‘I fear your highness will be deceived,”’ said 
Des Cordes, who had had much better opportunity 
than his master of forming a just estimate of the 
courage and obstinacy of the people of Beauvais. 
So saying, the two officers withdrew to give the 
necessary orders for the assault on the morrow; 
while the duke lay down again on his rough 
bed, and sought such repose as his excited state 
of mind would admit of. In spite of his pro- 
fessed contempt for the citizens, the words of 
Des Cordes had sunk into his mind. He resolved 
to superintend the assault himself, and that he 
might be up and ready by daybreak, he slept in 
his armor. 

Let us now cast a glance at the interior of the 
besieged city. The constant fire of the enemy 
had done comparatively little damage ; the hos- 
pital and the adjacent houses were in ruins, but 
the rest of the city had only suffered slightly ; 
nor had many of its defenders fallen; the prin- 
cipal loss had been incurred in the sallies, made 
from time to time to interrupt the enemy’s works. 
The besieged were in high spirits, for they had 
abundant provisions and stores of all kinds, and 
reinforcements of men were continually arriving 
from Paris. That very evening a strong detach- 
ment of cross-bow men from the capital entered 
the city. 

The celebration of mass for the repose of 
those who had fallen in the siege was going on 
in the cathedral, at the very time of the conver- 
sation between Charles and his lieutenants, 
which we have just recorded. The church was 
crowded with worshipers, who came to assist at 
the solemn service, and to partake of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper, which was to be 
administered to all, it might be for the last time 
—for who could tell whether, at that same hour 
the next evening, a living soul would be left in 
Beauvais? or even if the assault should be suc- 
cessfully resisted, how many, and who, would 
survive to rejoice and render thanks? The sight 
was solemn and impressive in the highest degree, 
and the voice of the venerable bishop of the 
city was choked with emotion, as he and the at- 
tendant priests performed the ritual and admin- 
istered the holy sacrament. And when the vast 
assembly, men, women, and children, sunk on 
their knees to receive his benediction, he was 
compelled to pause for a minute—but suddenly 
receiving inspiration from the affecting sight, 
his eyes dilated and raising both hands on high, 
he said in tones that were heard in the most dis- 








tant corners of the vast edifice: ‘It is a high 
and holy cause, my beloved children, and he who 
dies in it will be an acceptable sacrifice in the 
day of the Lord; his name will be blessed, and 
his children will cherish his memory. Let us 
go forth to the fight in the strength of the Lord 
our God and of his dear Son, to whom we com- 
mit our souls. And let none of us be found 
wanting in this hour of trial.” A deep and 
hearty ‘‘amen”’ burst from the lips of all present. 
He then pronounced the benediction and with- 
drew. 

Solemnly and sadly did the crowd seek the 
posts respectively assigned to them in the de- 
fense of the city. Many, whose stations were 
in different portions of the town, might be seen 
taking sad farewell of each other; yet there was 
an air of noble resignation and self-devotion in 
all, which gave token that the exhortation of the 
good bishop, to die in defense of their homes, 
was not given in vain. The moon rose, sad and 
soft, over the ancient city, and showered her 
pale light on many a pale face; but upon none 
did it stream more brightly than on the forms of 
two persons who were wending their way toward 
the hospital gate; they were a man and a woman, 
both in the prime of life. For some time they 
walked on in silence, but as they drew near to the 
ruins of the hospital, the former stopped, and, 
taking his companion’s hand, said in a deep and 
mournful voice, ‘‘ Shall we meet again, Jeanne?” 

‘‘ Our fate is in the hands of the Lord, Colin,” 
replied she; ‘‘if it please Him, I shall do my 
duty to my country to-morrow, and I hope He 
will enable thee to do thine.” 

‘¢ Dost thou doubt it, dear Jeanne ?” said he, 
mournfully. 

‘¢ Heaven forbid that I should ever think that 
a true son of France would fail in his duty,” 
replied Jeanne. 

‘*We may not meet again,” said the young 
man solemnly. ‘‘Are*thy thoughts wholly for 
thy country? Hast thou not one left for me?” 

‘Nay, Colin, thou dost me wrong—my heart 
is where it ever was—in thy keeping—but my 
soul is France’s unto death. Believe me, I love 
thee as ever—but more holy thoughts fill my 
mind. I can see nothing, hear nothing now but 
the foes of my country, and until they are dis- 
comfited all other feelings must give place. Yet, 
my own Colin, if Heaven favor our country’s 
cause, and spare us to rejoice, shall we not love 
each other better for our unselfishness in this 
hour? Think not of me: think only of France 
until the hour of her trial is past. I shall, God 
willing, be in the midst of her best warriors to- 
morrow. Should death part us—” she paused. 

Colin Pilon was a brave and good youth, every 
way worthy of Jeanne ; he understood her heroic 
soul, and fervently embracing her, he kissed her 
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forehead and lips. For an instant her head 
drooped on his shoulder, but the sharp ring of a 
trumpet and the clatter of horses’ hoofs made 
them both start. A moment more and an officer 
attended by several mounted archers, rode past ; 
the moonlight revealed his features, and Colin 
exclaimed, ‘‘’Tis Sir Robert d’Estouteville, the 
Provost of Paris, who has been appointed to 
take charge of yon gate—he is a brave and true 
knight.”” Another horseman rode past, shouting 
out to them, ‘*To your posts! the enemy is 
moving, and may be upon us presently.” 

‘* Adieu, dear Jeanne,” hastily muttered Colin, 
giving her another embrace, then tearing himself 
away he strode off in the direction of the station 
assigned to him, which was at a part of the ram- 
parts, about a quarter of a mile distant from the 
hospital gate, where Jeanne was posted, She 
stood for a few minutes gazing at his receding 
form, and appeared lost in thought. Suddenly 
rousing herself, she raised her eyes to Heaven 
and uttered aloud: ‘* Holy and Blessed Virgin, 
look down on me, and bestow on me the same 
grace with which Thou wert pleased to fill the 
Maid of Orleans, and enable me to act like her 
my part in the deliverance of my country!” 

‘‘Spoken like a true heroine, and the brave 
daughter of old Laine!” said a voice at her 
elbow. She turned and recognizing Salazart, 
made him a respectful obeisance. ‘‘ And there 
is every prospect that thy prayer will be heard 
soon, for the enemy are moving up in masses, and 
are only waiting for daylight to attack us,” con- 
tinued he. ‘‘ But to your post, Jeanne, and see 
to your oil and quick-lime, for we shall want to 
grease these gentry a little to-morrow.” 

‘*Ah, sir,” said Jeanne, with a sigh, ‘ this 
mode of fighting sickens me—it is horrible; 
would that [ were a man, that I might fight with 
sword and spear.” 

‘Thou art a brave girl! Wilt thou remain 
near me in the fight?” said Salazart. 

‘‘Then shall I be in the thickest of it, I well 
know,’ replied she. ‘* Be it so—I ask nothing 
better.” 

Salazart took ber hand and shook it warmly. 
Whether Jeanne thought that a warmer feeling 
than admiration for her heroism actuated him, 
or not, we cannot say; but the crimson rushed 
over her face, and she hastily withdrew her 
hand.’ The knight noticed her emotion, and 
smiling, said kindly, ‘‘ You must remember me 
at your wedding, Jeanne, and if I live, I will 
make a man of Colin.” So saying he moved 
forward, and Jeanne walked in silence by his 
side; if the truth must be told, she had a sincere 
admiration of the many brilliant qualities of 
this distinguished soldier, though her good sense 
told her that his rank in life forbade any thing 
like an honorable union—and she contented her- 








self with the honest love of the worthy but un- 
lettered bourgeoise, Colin Pilon. 


IV. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 9th July, 
the duke opened a brisk fire of artillery upon 
the hospital gate and the wall near it, but his 
impatience to avenge himself on the unhappy 
city for resisting him as it had done, was such 
that he could not wait until the wall was fairly 
breached. After about three hours firing, he 
ordered up the storming party, selected from 
his best and bravest veterans and about four 
thousand strong, and this gallant band now ad- 
vanced steadily to their fate, with faggots for 
filling the ditches, and scaling ladders for mount- 
ing the walls. Sir Robert d’Estouteville, who 
was incommand of the defense at this part of 
the city, took ur his position on the ruins of the 
hospital, which commanded a view of a con- 
siderable portion of the ramparts ; and Salazart, 
next under him in command, had charge of the 
ramparts themselves. The enemy advanced in 
silence and order, and were welcomed, when 
within a short distance, with a volley of shot 
and arrows that told with fearful effect on their 
ranks; but they pressed on and cast their fag- 
gots and fascines into the ditch, themselves 
helping to fill up the void with their own bodies, 
as they fell in heaps under the fire of the be- 
sieged. They crossed the ditch and planted 
their ladders against the walls, on the top of 
which the besiegers were exposed to the fire of 
the enemy, but stood to their post undauntedly. 
And now began a hand to hand struggle with 
axes, swords and pikes; the Burgundians gradu- 
ally forcing their way, by dint of numbers, but 
at a fearful loss, to the top of the scaling lad- . 
ders. For the first time the Beauvaisins began 
to give way, although the heroic Salazart was 
everywhere in the thickest of the fight, cheering, 
exhorting, and setting a bright example of 
devotion; but the Burgundian veterans were 
more than a match for the citizens, and would 
probably have carried the place by assault long 
before, had it not been for the aid of the French 
knights with their retainers, and the rein- 
forcements sent from Paris. With a loud shout 
the besiegers swarmed up their ladders, and a 
tall, grizzly veteran carrying the Burgundian 
flag was about to plant his standard on the wall, 
when a female, with bare arms and hair di- 
sheveled, rushed forward, and struck him with 
all her .strength a blow on the head with a 
hatchet which she carried in her hand. The 
man staggered under the blow, and the woman 
casting down the hatchet, grappled the pole of 
the flag with both hands, and, suddenly planting 
her foot in his stomach, gave him a violent push 
backward and sent him headlong down off the 
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wall, leaving her the triumphant possessor of | 
the standard, which she held aloft and waved in | 
defiance, Loud shouts of ‘‘vive Jeanne Laine!” | 
‘vive la Hachette!’ burst forth from the Beau- | 
vaisins, who rushed upon the foe with renewed 
fury, animated by the deed of their heroic 
townswoman. The Burgundians were beaten 
back, and though they renewed the assault, they 
visibly lost heart in the attempt, and at about 
eleven o'clock they abandoned it, and returned 
to their camp—leaving about two thousand of 
their number dead or dying in the ditches and 
before the walls. Their loss would have been 
more considerable, could the besieged have 
sallied forth as they retreated, but the gates on 
the side of the enemy’s camp were all walled 
up. The leaders who had taken the principal 
share in the conflict, were furious at this ob- 
stacle to the entire discomfiture of the enemy. 
Salazart, d’Estouteville, Mery de Coué, and the 
Count de Dammartur, had been the most con- 
spicuous amongst the knightly combatants, the 
others having had charge of the reserves, and 
of the portions of the ramparts which had not 
been attacked. The women and children had 
behaved like heroes, the former pouring hot | 
ashes, quick lime, boiling oil, scalding water, 
stones, dust, and other materials down upon the 
heads of the storming party, while the latter 
ran about picking up the arrows which were | 
shot from the enemy, and carrying them to the | 
men on the walls. | 

Jeanne siood on the wall, waving the standard | 
she had captured, until the final retreat of the | 
enemy, When Salazart, advancing to her, ex- 
pressed in a few, but earnest words, his admira- 
tion of her bravery, and called her the saviour 
of the city. Taking her hand he led her down 
from the wall, through the throng of the assem- 
bled warriors and citizens, amidst the most en- 
thusiastie cheering, to Sir Robert d’Estouteville. 

‘‘Let me present to you, sir,’’ said he, “the 
worthy rival of Joan of Arc—the standard she 
carries, she bas earned right nobly, and fairly 
has she won the honors of knighthood.” He 
then informed the commander of the details of 
Jeanne’s exploit. 

Sir Robert advanced and saluted her, to which 
compliment she modestly submitted —and in- 
quired who she was. 

‘‘She is the daughter of an honest bourgeois 
of this city, Gabriel Laine, and a girl of fair 
fame and good repute, and of a stout and pious 
heart,” said Salazart. ‘‘ Her name is Jeanne.” 

‘‘She must henceforth be called “Jeanne la 
Hachette,” instead of Jeanne Laine,” said 
D’Estouteville, ‘‘in commemmoration of her ex- 
ploit. And it will be my duty to report the whole 
of the circumstances to his majesty, who will 
doubtless direct that she be properly rewarded.” 














Jeanne made him a suitable obeisance, and 
being surrounded by a host of her friends and 
neighbors, suffered herself to be led away in 
triumph to her home, the flag being borne before 
her. The joy of her parents and of honest 
Colin Pilon may be easily imagined, and such 
cheer as the house afforded was set forth and 
freely offered. Jeanne, herself, modest and un- 
assuming, was somewhat abashed at the noisy 
and overwhelming demonsirations of admiration 
which was paid to her, said little. Colin’s de- 
light was such that he could not remain still, 
but gathered from each witness the minutest 
details of her struggle with the Burgundian 
soldier, on which he could not sufficiently feast 
himself. 

The bells of the churches, now rang out merry 
peals, and the sacred edifices were thrown open 
that thanks might be rendered to God for the 
deliverance of the city ; obedient to the summons, 
the populace entered them in crowds, and soon 
the solemn strains of thanksgiving were heard 
ascending toward heaven, This first duty per- 
formed, the next to be attended to was the burial 
of those who had fallen in the fray, the wounded 
of course having been carried off as they fell 
during the conflict. The loss of the besieged 
was not very considerable, scarcely one tenth 
of that of the besiegers, which was not surpris- 
ing, cousidering that the former fought in a 
great measure under shelter, while the latter 
were exposed in every way. 

The fury of the duke cannot be described ; 
after witnessing the retreat of his men, he retired 


| into his tent, aud drank deep draughts of wine, 


giving orders that none should enter until he 
gave directions. This added to the feelings of 
disgrace which the defeated Burgundians already 
felt, and coupled with the famine in the camp, 
produced a dangerous spirit of disaffection, which 
Crevecoeur and D’ Orson had some difficulty in 
keeping under. 

The besieged, meanwhile, were not idle, but 
set to work to cut a deep trench by which they 
could sally out unperceived, and made prepara- 
tions for a grand sortie. In the evening there 
arrived from the Parisians a fresh supply of 
arrows, cross-bows and gunpowder and they had 
the forethought also to send skillfal surgeons to 
aid in attending to the wounded. The spirits of 
the Beauvaisins rose in proportion. On the 
night of the 10th July, having well rested and 
refreshed themselves, a large body, under the 
command of Salazart, sallied out through the 
trench, unperceived and in silence, and reached 
the enemy’s camp without the alarm being given. 
The surprise and confusion of the Burgundians 
may ersily be conceived; these encamped near- 
est to t»> city fell easy victims to the assailants, 
and were cut down to a man; old Jacques 
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D’Orson and other officers being among the slain, 
although they offered large ransoms for their 
lives. Thus the duke lost one of his best servants, 
and his artillery lost their most experienced 
master. But the sight of the tents in flames, 
and the involuntary shouts of ‘‘Salazart for 
ever,”’ soon roused the other portion of the Bur- 
gundian camp, as well as the duke himself, who 
hastily marshaled his men, and having restored 
order amongst them, led them against Salazart 
and his force. The latter had seized several 
pieces of artillery and mortars, which had done 
much damage to the town; also a large brass 
cannon called ‘“‘One of the twelve pieces,” 
which Louis XI. had lost. at the battle of Mont- 
Vhery, and they were dragging them away when 
the enemy came up. Salazart, determined to 
keep possession of them, directed a strong party 
to drag them toward the town, whilst he, by 
making head against the foe, enabled them to 
effect their purpose. A desperate fight ensued, 
but the darkness prevented its being very deci- 
sive; the Beauvaisins effected their retreat, 
bringing with them the guns, which they threw 
into the ditches. Salazart, himself, had a nar- 
row escape, his horse having received repeated 
pike thrusts, and having just strength enough 
left to carry him back to the gate, where it fell 
dead. 

After this night’s adventures, little of any 
importance occurred. The besiegers kept up a 
continual fire against the city, but the duke, 
moody and savage, was forming other plans and 
contemplated returning to Flanders. On the 
Zist a large supply of gunpowder, arrows and 
cross-bows, together with a hundred tons of 
wine, arrived from Orleans for the Beauvaisins, 
and a hundred more gunners and cross-bow men 
were sent to them at their request from Paris. 

The next day, (the twenty-sixth of the siege,) 
the besieged were surprised and overjoyed at 
witnessing the retreat of their hated foe. With- 
out the sound of drum or trumpet the duke 
caused the camp to be broken up, and he 
marched off with his whole army like a beaten 
cur; but the smoke and ashes of the villages, 
which lay on the route of his retreat, told but 
too sad a tale of the ferocious spirit by which 
he was animated. 

Such was the famous siege and defense of 
Beauvais. 





V. 

The anxiety of Louis for the safety of the 
city had been very great throughout, and he had 
almost daily sent messengers to the besieged 
exhorting them to hold out to the last; his 
heroic predecessors would have marched to their 
assistance, but the mean and perfidious king 
contented himself with prayers to his favorite 
saints for success. When the news of the retreat 
of the Burgundians reached him, he was so 
overjoyed that he made a vow to eat no meat 
until he had caused a silver model of the city to 
be made, and offered to Heaven as a thanks- 
giving. This model weighed 200,000 ounces, 
anil was placed on the shrine of the Cathedral 
of Beauvais. He granted many privileges to 
the city, one of which was an exemption from 
all sumptuary laws ; the women being permitted 
to wear any dress and jewels they pleased. He 
also ordered that they should take precedence 
of the men in the procession of Madame St. 
Augadresme, the patron saint of the city, which 
was held annually on the Sunday nearest to the 
14th October, and that they should on that occa- 
sion carry the banner which had been gained by 
Jeanne Laine. 

Jeanne and Colin were married soon afterward, 
and the king remembered her services by grant- 
ing to her, her husband, and their descendants 
for ever, an exemption from all town dues and 
taxes, and from service of guard at the gates of 
the city. The particulars of the life of this 
famous woman are extremely meagre, and we 
cannot at present satisfy those of our readers 
who may wish to know more about her. 

In the town hall of Beauvais is erected an 
effigy of Jeanne, grasping a sword—and her 
memory is still cherished in that city. Histo- 
rians seem divided in opinion as to her real name, 
some calling her Jeanne Hachette—others Jeanne 
la Hachette, (which we believe to have been a 
name subsequently bestowed upon her on ac- 
count of her exploit)—while the most recent 
and authentic, (especially Michelet,) say that it 
was Laine. But not having access to the origi- 
nal sources of information, we cannot take upon 
ourselves to decide the question. She was un- 
doubtedly a heroine of the same stamp as Joan of 
Are, Constance of Brittany, Charlotte de la Tre- 
mouille and others, and will long be remem- 
bered as such. 





UNEXPRESSED. 


DweE ts within the soul of every Artist 
More than all his efforts can express; 
And he knows the best remains unuttered ; 

Sighing at what we call his success. 


| 


Vainly he may strive; he dare not tell us 
All the sacred mysteries of the skies: 
Vainly he may strive; the deepest beauty 
Cannot be unveiled to mortal eyes. 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


CONFESSIONS. 


Eacu of the professions; legal, medical, 
t  vgieal, and editorial—for we choose to re- 
ger he last as a profession, though no one ever 
hea, . of a Doctor of News-—has a separate and 
peculiar line of experiences. Each member in 
practice has secrets te keep, advice to give, diffi- 
culties to reconcile, and queer experiences to 
think over. Each has influence over a certain 
circle, and realizes from time to time that his 
advice has been followed in serious matters, and 
finally each has glimpses into very mixed and 
varying circles of society. What editor does 
not find from day to day how ashot here, a touch 
of the pen there, a hint that this reform is 
needed, and that that nuisance must be abated, 
stirs up whole coteries like a fire-cracker in a 
beehive. What lawyer has not had the deepest 
secrets of sin and suffering revealed to him? 
What clergyman cannot tell of death-beds and 
wrestlings with agonies of conscience, and of a 
thousand delicate vibrations of the tenderest 
fibres of the soul. As for the medical man’s 
experiences, Warren and Dumas, and a dozen 
others, have found in them an inexhaustible 
source of ‘‘sensations.”” More genial and natu- 
ral even than Warren, we find a stray chapter in 
Chamber’s Journal detailing some odd anecdotes 
occurring in practice. ‘They are admirable. 


A MEDICAL MAN’S EXPERIENCES. 

ALTHOUGH, in the eyes of the world, I may 
seem to be middle-aged, and of limited income ; 
to have a tendency to baldness, and to possess a 
profusion of small children ; to be in a state un- 
prosperous and unpromising in a very high de- 
gree—lI am still, in the opinion of the faculty, a 
rising young man with very excellent prospects. 
In the medical profession, no man is old until 
he is superannuated, and Hope—by means, as 
it weuld appear, of some curious chemical pre- 
paration—is made to flourish as an evergreen, 
whether it ever bear fruit or not. Let the weather 
be ever so favorably unhealthy, let the street- 
accidents be ever so interestingly serious, no case 
ever comes to my door—that is to say, no case 
with any thing init. There are, of course, how- 
ever, candidates for my gratuitous attentions, 
enough indto spare. And here are three of my 
best patients, selected out of a ten years’ diary. 

Case I.—A. B. Female. Age 49. Profession, 
sick-nurse. Habit, plethoric. A. B. came upon 
my hands not at all before it was necessary. 
She had been seriously ill—the effect of years of 
indulgence in spirituous liquors—for weeks, and 
during that time she had been taking hairs of the 
dog that had bitten her, by way ofcure. When 








I told her, as I felt it my duty to tell her, of her 
immediate danger, and of the almost certain 
result of her complaint, she was exceedingly 
affected and alarmed. Used as she had been to 
contemplate death in all its phases when it oc- 
cured to other persons, she was terrified to the 
last degree at its approaching herself. She 
shuddered to think of that cold shadow creeping 
over her, which she had often watched, unfeel- 
ingly enough, and even with impatience, darken 
the features of her fellow-beings, when its delay 
chanced to interrupt some {trifling scheme of 
business or pleasure of her own. Her counte- 
nance, with the exception of her nose, whose 
color circumstances had long rendered quite in- 
dependent of the action of her feelings, blanched 
at the few serious sentences which I addressed 
to her, as though they had been veritable thrusts 
from the javelin of the grisly king. Her respec- 
table, I might almost write her colossal legs, 
trembled beneath her while she listened. It 
was evident that A. B. had some very particular 
reasons of her own for living a little longer. 
This feeling, as far as my experience goes, is not 
peculiar to A. B., but the intensity of it was. 
Horror at the thought of dissolution is seldom 
exhibited, if even felt by this class of persons ; 
abject fear such as hers could, I knew, be scarcely 
the consequence of other than deep-dyed guilt. 
I was not much surprised when I was sent for 
to her lodgings for the second time upon that 
same night. She had been resolving in her mind 
what I had said to her, and it had disturbed 
her greatly. She felt more unhopeful than in 
the morning, and thought herself sinking. ‘‘ The 
worst,” as the nurse in attendance upon her 
rather unpleasantly remarked, upon my entrance, 
‘¢had come to the worst,’’ and I was required, 
she hinted, less as a doctor than as a father-con- 
fessor. 

‘Send that woman away,” said the patient in 
a hoarse whisper, and pointing to the attendant ; 
-¢all nusses is bad uns. I was a nuss myself.” 

I motioned the obnoxious witness out of the 
room. 

‘I’m dying, doctor; I feel it. You're sure 
I am dying, aint you?” interrupted she, 
changing her solemn tones for very shrill ones, 
and suffering her mask of forced repentance io 
drop momentarily aside, and disclose an expres- 
sion of suspicious cunning—‘‘ you’re quite sure’?”’ 

‘‘We are sure of nothing,” said I gravely: 
‘¢ you are very seriously ill.” 

‘‘] know,” exclaimed she bitterly, relapsing 
into her melancholy phase again; ‘‘ that is what 
all you doctors say; but it means death. O, 
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sir, I have been a very, very wicked woman 
indeed. 

I have something—I have threethings on my 
mind, which it will do me good, I think, to get 
disburdened of: they will kill me else, I feel, of 
their own selves. And, sir, I have not gota soul 
in the world to tell them to, only you.” 

So this dreadful old person had indeed dragged 
me out of my warm bed for the purpose of re- 
posing in me a dangerous confidence, which my 
own good nature invited. I should like to have 
seen A. B. venturing to make a confidant of Dr. 
Croesus in the next street after this same fashion. 
But it was just like my luck. 

‘*Do you remember the very stout gentleman, 
doctor—him with the appleplexy in Ward No. 2 
—at St Barnabasses ?”’ 

446, Pleurisy. Left convalescent ?” in- 
quired I, from memory. 

‘«Thesame, sir, ! bled him to death, doctor, at his 
own house withinthe week. His friends paid me 
by the job, you see, and I was over-anxious to 
get it over.” 

‘“‘Good heavens!” cried I; ‘‘and to save 
yourself a little trouble, you committed, then, a 
cruel murder ?”’ 

‘« He went off like a lamb,” cried the wretched 
creature, apologetically. ‘‘ But there’s worse 
than that. I once gave a young gent, four doses 
of laudanum in one, and you wouldn’t a known 
when he was dead from when heslep. But them 
was murders for all that, I know.” 

‘They certainly were,” miserable woman. 
cried I indignantly. ‘*Have you any thing yet 
more upon your mind?” 

‘*Hush!” whispered she, pointing toward the 
door ; ‘‘ she’s listening ; they always does it, bless 
you—I knows ’em so well. Once—only once, 
as I’m a sinful woman—I smothered a sick man 
with his pillow; that was for his money; he 
would have died any way, because he had the 
lock-jaw. Now, added she, with a long-drawn 
sigh, and after a pause, ‘‘I feel somehow better 
and more comfortable like, thanks to you, sir.” 

The patient had sunk back from her sitting 
posture, as if exhausted with this terrible narra- 
tion; but I read’in her yet anxious eyes that she 
h»? still something more to say. Presently she 
ag» .a broke silence, and this time the emphasis 
with which she spoke was mingled with a tone 
of gratitude. She desired to recompense me I 
suppose, for my prompt attention and interest, 
and delivered herself of this advice instead of a 
fee. 

“When your time comes, doctor, and your 
friends send for the nusg, don’t let them pay her 
by the job.” 

The revelation of these crimes, which had 
been, without doubt, in reality committed, filled 
me with horror; and the reflection that she who 
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had executed them would, in a few days atthe fur- 
thest, be out of the world, and no longer harm- 
ful, alone comforted me. My feelings, therefore, 
may be imagined by the sensitive, when, upward 
of a fortnight after I had received the above 
confession, A. B., whom I had supposed to be 
far ‘‘ otherwhere,’’ as the poets say, called one 
morning at’ my private residence, in tolerable 
health, and also slightly in liquor. She had 
been priming herself to act rather a difficult part. 

‘‘T am come,” said she, ‘‘ to thank you, doc- 
tor, for your care and trouble about me when I 
was ill. I was very ill indeed, was I not, doctor ?” 

‘**You thought you were going to die,” re- 
marked I, with meaning. 

‘*Yes,”’ answered she, ingenuously, and with- 
out heeding the slight discrepancy between her 
two statements, ‘‘and that is what I am come 
about to you, doctor. You knows as well as me 
what a parcel of nonsense folks do talk when 
they are delirious, and thinks they are in par- 
ticular notice. [I afterward discovered this 
expression to be A. B.’s rendering of the phrase 
in articulo mortis.| You must not be hard upon 
what a party says who has got the trembles, 
You must let bygones be bygones, doctor.” 

I don’t know whether it w.° weak of me, or 
whether its was strong-minded—whether I 
thought a confesssion upon a death-bed ought to 
be sacred, or whether it was to save myself 
trouble; but I let the old woman go, with a cau- 
tion to the effect that she had better not let me 
hear of her attending any sick folks in future, 
which she took in exceedingly good part. 

Case IJ.—I1 became acquainted with H. M. in 
the wards of St. Barnabas, a young man who 
was by profession a prize-fighter, and who had 
come into the hospital with a dislocated knee, 
the consequence of kicking violently and with- 
out due calculation of distance, at a personal 
friend with whom he had had a disagreement at 
a public-house. His habits had been very much 
the reverse of temperate, and the case which at 
first seemed simple enough, soon assumed & 
serious aspect; after many weeks of almost 
incessant suffering, it became necessary that the 
poor fellow should lose his leg by amputation, 
if he would preserve his life. The lopping of 
this limb was to him an especial grief, inasmuch 
as, next to the loss of one of his ‘mauleys,” it 
was the saddest thing that, to one of his calling, 
could possibly happen. His occupation as ‘‘® 
favorite of the public,” “a pet of the fancy,” 
would, of course, be gone forever, and no other 
line was open to him, since the talents of a prize- 
fighter, however rare and valuable in themselves, 
so far from being of universal application, are 
an absolute hinderance to success in almost every 
other walk of life. There was, indeed, about 


as bad a lovk-out for poor H. M., when he was 
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carried into St. Barnabas’ theatre to be acted 
upon, one April morning, as can be conceived. 
Still, the brave young fellow never winced or 
grumbled; he made his bow to the great semi- 
circle of students—the rows of unfamiliar faces 
reaching from floor to roof—as though they were 
his ancient patrons of the ring. There was no 
chloroform in those days; but he looked on at 
all the proceedings which concerned him without 
one twitch of the mouth or knitting of the 
brows; and when the thing was over, and that 
limb, which he had been so long accustomed to 
consider his own, became the property of the 
scientific gentlemen around him, he said: “I 
thank you, gentlemen,” in a cheery voice, and 
wished them joy of their acquisition. 

I confess that, in spite of his disrespectable 
calling, | had a@ sincere liking for H. M., and 
pity for his misfortune; and as one of the 
dressers in his ward at that time, I had oppor- 
tunities of doing him, occasionally, a little 
kindness, and speaking an encouraging word. 
We struck up quite a friendship, founded upon 
the basis of mutual respect, but, I feel bound 
to admit, without any great mixture of senti- 
ment. He confided to me several particulars 
concerning the fancy and its patrons, which are 
not generally known, but which the same honor- 
able feelings that kept me silent with regard to 
the delinquencies of A. B., prevent me from 
here disclosing. When the day came for the 
young prize-fighter to depart—with the excep- 
tion of his left leg—from St. Barnabas, he ad- 
dressed me in these terms: 

‘* Doctor, you have been a regular stunner to 
me all along since I have been here, and no 
mistake; I should be sorry to leave this here 
hospital without letting you know what I think 
about it. Most like, you imagined that a poor 
chap such as me had nothing to give you in re- 
turn—which only makes it the more brickish— 
but I am not so bad off as I seem, doctor, by no 
manner of means.” 

This was exceedingly gratifying to me, and 
even very exciting. I was trying to recall to 
my mind some of those instances which I had 
heard or read of concerning millionaires in the 
guise of scavengers, angels under the earthly 
form of crossing-sweepers, who have been, as 
Mr. Lamb says, ‘entertained unawares” by 
benevolent surgeons and others, and pondering 
whether H. M.’s fortune was more likely to be 
the funds or in railway-shares, when that grate- 
ful young man resumed as follows : 

‘* Here,” cried he, drawing a coin or medal, 
Wrapped up in whity-brown paper, from his 
breast-pocket—“ here is, if not money, at least 
money’s worth; to one in your station and with 
your opportunities, sir, a matter of—ah—a 
pound a week for life, at the very least. Even 





in my humble walk, it has been a pretiy penny 
to me already.” 

‘‘Why, my good man,” cried I, in unaffected 
disappointment at the discovery, ‘ this is only 
a half-penny !” 

‘Only a half-penny!” repeated H. M., with 
a delighted chuckle, as he hobbled away on his 
crutches in order to preclude any thanks for his 
generous behavior. ‘* That’s what you'll be try- 
ing to persuade other folks to believe before the 
day’s out. It is only a half-penny; but itis a 
half-penny with a couple of tails upon ti!” 

H. M. opined—so little does one half of the 
world guess how the other half lives—that the 
respectable profession of medicine demeaned 
itself like his own by the practice of tossing for 
half-crowns ; and, seriously, if things continue 
as they are much longer with me, I think I shall 
try my luck with that headless half-penny, the 
only pecuniary fee I have ever received. 

Case 117.—Once—and that day will not easily 
be forgotten—I was sent for to attend a lady at 
a fashionable hotel, and that lady a member of 
the aristocracy. She was a woman of strong 
force of will, and had made a point of having the 
nearest doctor summoned, or else they would 
have sent for Dr. Croesus to a moral certainty. 
For my part, I wish from the bottom of my heart 
—but I am anticipating. 

The Lady Letitia Beebonnet was Scotch, and 
‘‘a wee bit cracket.”’ She was violentand impetu- 
ous upon all subjects—‘‘ a monomaniac;” as was 
said of a greater lady, ‘* about every thing ;” 
but inflexibility of purpose and contempt for 
conventional practices and opinions were her 
forte. Her present idea was, that so long as she 
chose to remain in any hotel, no matter for what 
term of months or years, she never need settle 
the bill till she went away. Shehad come to the 
Fleur de Lis without any intention of staying be- 
yond ten days or so, but as her ladyship’s ac- 
count had been sent in somewhat peremptorily 
at the week’s end, she was now staying on, out 
of spite, and for the express purpose of declining 
to settle it. Under ordinary circumstances, @ 
person of Lady Letitia’s rank might of course 
have resided in an inn for half her natural life 
without being troubled by the host; but in this 
particular case, the hotel belonged to a company, 
whose accounts were audited every week, and to 
whom the manager was responsible. He also, 
plebeian though he was, had that quality in su- 
perabundance upon which her ladyship so justly 
prided herself—pig-headedness. Uponthereite- 
rated refusal of his aristocratic lodger to loosen 
her purse-strings, he had given to her some pieces 
of his mind which were not only unpalatable, 
but had disagreed with her to the extent of send- 
ing her to bed; she was ill, and very ill, abso- 
lutely through sheer rage and obstinacy, and 
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threatened to become worse with fopposition. 
The manager had sworn that, upon the morrow, 
which was theend of her third week’s sojourn 
with him, the Lady Letitia Beebonnet should 
settle her bill or leave the house; and her lady- 
ship prepared for battle by sending for the 
nearest doctor. 

I gathered these particulars from herself at 
the first ;interview, narrated with a garrulity 
such as I never heard equalled, and with an 
amount of accompanyning action such as I had 
only seen examples of in establishments devoted 
to the insane. 

‘* What I stand for,” concluded she, with ve- 
hemence, ‘‘is the law—the law, I have plenty 
of money, hundreds of pounds, in that dressing- 
case yonder, but he shall never have one farthing 
of it upen compulsion, nor until I choose,” 

As soon as I had recovered her ladyship out of 
the hysterics into which she had gradually worked 
herself during this recital, I took my leave. On 
my arrival the next afternoon, I found that the 
exasperated manager had refused to let her lady- 
ship’s bell be answered, or to supply her with 
food. 

She had comforted herself for some time by 
pulling at the rope at her bedside, under the idea 
that she was at least creating a disturbance, 
although nobody came; but the domestics had 
placed a worsted stocking over the clapper. 
She was very unwell, indeed, by this time, and 
her complaint was not improved by the fact of 
her having had nothing to eat since the preced- 
ing afternoon; but she was considerably more 
obstinate than before, and quite prepared to 
starve rather than surrender what she imagined 
to be her legal rights. 

Upon my remonstrating with the manager, he 
protested that she might starve, and welcome, 
but that he would put up with her nonsense and 
be accountable for her expensesto the company, 
not an hour longer. The company was of 
more consequence to him, he _ irreverently 
observed, than all the Beebonnets over the bor- 
der. 

‘¢ But,” urged I, “if the Lady Letitia dies in 
your hotel, it will hurt the company seriously ; 
and she will die, if she does not have sustenance 
shortly.” 





Upon that view of the matter, some very weak 
gruel—with a cinder or two accidently dropped 
into it—and a few slices of burned toast, were 
sent up to her ladyship’s room. 

The next day, I found my noble patient much 
better ; invigorated by her food, but especially 
invigorated by her victory in having obtained it 
and by an unlooked-for success of another kind. 
She had detected as she lay in her bed, with 
nothing to do except to watch, like Robert the 
Bruce, the spider-webs that began to adorn the 
cornices, a second bell-wire running round her 
apartment, and had established a communication 
with it by combining her own useless rope and 
the handle of her parasol. As I entered, unan- 
nounced—for attendance was rigidly denied her 
—and she had, singularly enough, no maid of 
her own, she was sitting up in bed, engaged in 
tolling solemnly at this wire, which, indeed, ex- 
ceeded her most sanguine expectations, for with 
every jerk she gave, she rang the alarm-bell. 
It was placed at the top of the house, so not 
easily accessible, and the wire, which pervadec 
the hotel, being of too great importance to bé 
cut, she was mistress of the situation. 

‘« T have been tolling,’”’ observed she with satis 
faction, ‘‘ever since daybreak, as though for 
morning prayers.” 

The Lady Letitia was only at last induced to 
pay her bill by apious fraud. She was informed 
that one of the directors of the company had 
offered to take the risk on his shoulders, and 
understanding thereby that she could annoy her 
foe, the manager, no longer by stopping, but 
would rather benefit him than otherwise, she left 
the hotel immediately, although in a very unfit 
state to be moved. 

When she recovered she wrote me a pretty 
little note, with a coronet on top of it, express- 
ing her grateful sense of my attentions; my 
services had been, she was good enough to say, 
above all price, but she should nevertheless 
decline to pay me any thing upon principle. 
According to law, she had been led to understand 
that a medical man could not exact renumera- 
tion for the performance of his duties: she might 
be right or she might be wrong; but at ali events 
she preferred, she said, to have the matter tried 
in court, before incurring unnecessary expense. 





THE FISHER’S SONG. 


Up and down, all day long, 
Life glides by us, like our song. 
In our little fisher-boat, 
On the restless sea we float, 
Up and down, all day long, 
Life glides by us, like our song. 





Far from care, far from pain, 

Far from thoughts of greedy gain, 
Calmly, cheerfully, we ride 
Over life’s tempestuous tide—- 

Far from care, far from pain, 

Far from thoughts of greedy gain. 








MIKE WILD. 
A LEGEND OF THE NORTH END. 


Mixe Witp was a substantial grocer, and 
flourished in the good old days of Boston. He 
has, for many years, been peacefully gathered 
to his fathers ; as a small gray tablet, very much 
defaced by the hand of time and the idle school- 
boy, will testify. This memorial of Mr. Wild’s 
mortality may be seen*by the curious antiquary, 
in the Old Granary church-yard, bearing a pithy 
inscription, which denotes the years and days 
of Mike’s mortal career, and is disfigured by the 
customary cherub and seraph, of church-yard 
sculpture. 

Mike was known to be a hard man, miserly 
and penurious; but it was never clearly proved 
that he was dishonest. If his crafty and calcu- 
lating spirit could discriminate nicely between 
a sure and a doubtful speculation, it could de- 
termine with equal accuracy how far to over- 
reach his neighbor, and yet escape the hazard of 
becoming obnoxious to the charge of fraud. 
But he valued himself most upon his shrewdness 
and caution, professing to hold in utter contempt 
the folly of credulity; and when he read, or 
heard of any imposition practiced upon his neigh- 
bors, he used tosay, ‘‘ Folks must be up betimes 
to chouce Mike Wild.” 

One stormy evening, about the close of the 
autumn of 1776, Mike was enjoying his custom- 
ary household comforts, his can and pipe, in the 
little back parlor of his dwelling, number —, 
North End; being the house next to that then 
occupied by Mr. Peter Rug, famous in story. 
The night was dark without as the ‘throat of 
the black wolf,” and as turbulent as that animal, 
when a long snow-storm upon the hills has driven 
him mad with famine. 

This obscure chamber was the theatre of his 
earthly felicity. It was here that he counted 
over his accumulating gains, with every return- 
ing night ; indulged in the precious remembrance 
of past success, and rioted in the golden visions 
of future prosperity. Therefore with this room 
were associated all the pleasing recollections of 
his life. 

It was the only green spot in his memory—The 
refreshing oasis in the barren desert of his affec- 
tions. It was there alone that the solitary gleam 
of consolation touched and melted the ice of his 
soul. It was natural, then, considering his 
selfish nature, that he should keep it sacred and 
inviolate. The foot of wife or child was never , 
permitted to invade this sanctum. Such ap- 
proach on their part would have been deemed | 
high treason, and punished as such, without 
“benefit of clergy.”? Such intrusion bya neigh- | 





bor would have been esteemed a declaration of 
hostilities, and would have been warmly repelled. 
It were indeed safer to have bearded ‘the lion 
in his den,” or the puissant Douglas in his hall; 
for Mike possessed all those physical virtues, 
which can keep the head from harm, if the ab- 
sence of better qualities at any time provoke 
assault. 

The broom of the thrifty housewife never dis- 
turbed the venerable dust and cobwebs that sup- 
plied its only tapestry. From generation to 
generation, the spider had reigned unmolested 
in the corners and crevices of the wall; and so 
long had the territory been held and transmitted 
from sire to son, that if a title by custom and 
prescription could ever avail against the prac- 
tical argument of the broom, there was little 
fear of a process of ejectment. 

As the old lamp at the gate creaked dismally, 
and the crazy shutters of his chamber rattled 
still more noisily in the wind, .. mercury of 
Mike’s spirits rose higher; a physical phenom- 
ena not easily explained. Perhaps, as the ele- 
mental war grew sharper, his own nature grew 
more benign, in the consciousness that a secure 
shelter was interposed between his own head 
and the elements. 

The last drops of the good liquor had disap- 
peared from Mike’s silver tankard; the last 
wavering wreath of smoke had dissolved in the 
air, and the dull embers of his hearth were fast 
dying away in the white ashes, when Mike, upon 
raising his eyes suddenly, was much startled to 
observe that he had company in his solitude. 
He rubbed his eyes and shook himself, to ascer- 
tain his personal identity; but still the large, 
strong figure of a man was seated in the old 
leather chair directly opposite to him. Whence 
he came, by what means he had entered, what 
were his purposes, were mysteries too deep for 
Mike’s faculties at that time to fathom. There 
he sat, however, motionless as a statue, with his 
arms folded, and a pair of large, lustrous black 
eyes fastened full upon him. There was a com- 
plete fascination in that glance, which sent a 
thrill through his whole frame, and held him as 
with an iron chain to his chair. 

Mike, like a good general, soon rallied his 
routed faculties, reanimated his fugitive thoughts, 


and resolved, though possessing a faint heart, 


, to show a bold front; a cheat often successfully 
| practiced by better tacticians. He thereupon 
plucked up heroism, and soon ascertained that 


his visitor was of very affable and benignant 
_ bearing. 
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He communicated his business briefly, in 
which virtue of brevity we shall condescend to 
be an imitator. He revealed that he was indeed 
of unearthly nature, a disembodied spirit; and 
that during his earthly sojourn he had secreted 
a most precious treasure, which had been unlaw- 
fully acquired, under the old elm tree in the 
centre of the Common. Hecould not rest quietly 
in his grave, till he had imparted the secret to 
some human being; and as Mike was a man 
after his own heart, he had selected him as the 
object of his bounty. Mike thanked him sin- 
cerely, for the compliment and kindness, and 
promised to go forth without delay in search of 
the treasure. He sallied forth with his ‘ spi- 
ritual guide,” his mind intoxicated with the 
thought of the heavy ingots and bars of gold, 
and the rich foreign coin, which he believed 
would be shortly his own. The night was black 
and rainy; the scattered sleet swept furiously 
along the streets, pursued by the screaming 
wind; but the wrath of the elements was dis- 
armed by the glorious vision of riches and honors 
that possessed him. 

They arrived at length, after much wading 
and tribulation, at the old elm, now the ‘ tryst- 
ing place” of young people on the days of elec- 
tion festivity. In those days it was sometimes 
used as a gallows, for want of a better; and it 
is said, at this very day, that on dark and tem- 
pestuous nights, the ghosts of those who perished 
on its branches are seen swinging, and heard 
creaking in the wind, still struggling in the last 
throe and torment of dissolution, in expiation 
of crimes committed long ago. 

When Mike paused at the roots of the old tree, 
he requested his guide to designate the particu- 
lar spot that contained the treasure; but receiv- 
ing no response to this natural inquiry, he looked 
round and saw that his genius had vanished— 
‘¢into the air,”” probably, like Macbeth’s witches. 
He was not to be disheartened or daunted, how- 
ever ; so he resolutely commenced delving with 
the zeal of an ardent money digger. He turned 
up many a good rood of soil, without meeting the 
precious ore, when his fears got the better of his 
discretion, and his fancy busily peopled the ob- 


scure tops and limbsof the old tree with all | 











manner of grotesque shapes and gibbering mon- 
sters ; and he fancied that the evil spirits of de- 
parted malefactors were celebrating their fes- 
tival orgies, and making merry with their infer- 
nal dances around him. 

His fear had increased to agony. The spade 
dropped from his powerless hand, his hair brist- 
led with terror, and his great eyes nearly leaped 
from his head, in his endeavor to penetrate the 
gloom that surrounded him. Once more his 
mysterious guide stood before him ; those large, 
black, lustrous eyes now kindled like two balls 
of flame; and as their fiendish lustre glared upon 
him, he shrunk back, as from a scorching fiame. 
A nose, enormous, and rubicund as the carbun- 
cle of the East, protruded “many a rood” from 
the face of his evil spirit ; and immense whiskers, 
rough and shaggy as the lions mane, flowed 
around his visage. The gold-monster continued 
to frown upon him fearfully, till at length the 
bewildered senses of Mike could look no longer, 
and he fell to the earth utterly senseless. When 
Mike awoke, the morning sun was looking cheer- 
fully into his own chamber window, and the 
birds that make merry in every bright summer 
morning, were singing gayly on the bouse-eaves 
above his head. He rubbed his eyes in aston- 
ishment, and was in doubt whether he had not 
lost his senses, or whether the visitor, the money, 
the walk at midnight, and the horrible goblin, 
were not all but the mere creations ofa dream. 

While lost in these doubts and difficulties, a 
neighbor opportunely stopped in, to whom he re- 
lated the whole scene, adding at the same time 
suitable embellishments to the appearance of the 
fiend-like apparition, which had haunted him. 

His friend heard him patiently for a time ex- 
patiate on the miraculous adventure, but at 
length could preserve his gravity no longer, and 
burst forth into loud ha! ha! ha’s! When he 
had recovered sufficient breath to articulate, he 
confessed to the electrified Mike that his visitor 
was no other than himself, and that he had prac- 
ticed the hoax, in order to decide a wager with 
mine host of the Boar’s Head, who had bet a 
dozen of his choicest binn, that no one could get 
the better of shrewd Mike Wild of the North 
End, 





EVER ENDURING. 


He took her by the little hand 
And wiped away his tears ; 

‘‘And I may say I love thee now, 
After these weary years. 


“Time was, dear heart, when thou didst woo, 
And I made no return ; 

Oh, sharp the pain when frost without 
Conceals an inward burn. 





“ And if long years have brought a change, 
Or if no change be there; 

I know not—this alone I know, 
First love abideth fair. 


“We gaze across the weary years, 
We gaze beyond a tomb; 

We gaze beyond all grief and fears, 
And see the roses bloom.” 
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(Continued from page 322.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 

‘Bur tell me, my ci ‘ld,” Edith asked, after 
the first salutations were over, and the blushing 
face, with its clustering curls, hidden on her 
bosom; ‘‘ tell me, do you love Lord Elmpark ?” 

‘* Love? no, I think not.” 

‘Think not! you must be sure; in such a 
matter there must be no uncertainty. Do you 
like any one else better ?”’ 

*‘T do not; but still my feelings toward Lord 
Elmpark are very different from those I suppose 
I ought to have for—for—- 

‘* Your husband, you silly little thing.” 

‘¢ Yes, dear Edith, and so I am afraid I do not 
love him; but uncle says he will offer himself, 
and aunt says I must accert him. He is very 
devoted I know, very—very—” 

‘* Very tender and caressing—that is what 
you mean, go on.” 

‘* Yes, he is so; but you know him so well, 
that [ would take your opinion first of all, and 
also, dear Edith,” she added, with a sweet, lov- 
ing gesture, ‘‘also that you are my guardian, 
and stand in my own mamma’s place now.” 

Edith walked abruptly to the window. 

‘*We must wait till he offers himself,” she 
said, in a low voice; ‘*then I shall be better 
able to advise you.” 

After breakfast, as the cousins sat together, 
deatrice exclaimed, 

‘‘Oh, Edith, what a splendid horse, and how 
handsome the rider is! See, he is stopping be- 
fore our door; he is very handsome.” 

‘It is Hubert Mostyn.” 

‘¢ Edith, I did not know he was here.”’ 

‘*He came as my escort from Paris; will you 
not come down and see him?” 

From some Paris on dits which Beatrice had 
heard, she belieyed Mostyn to be her cousin’s 
fiancé, and for that reason approached him with 
an unaffected ingenuousness, which was very 
charming. Shy and timid to others, she re- 
ceived him—for sake of the dear Edith—with a 
frankness almost amounting to empressement, 
very different from her usual timidity. 

Mostyn paid a short visit, and accepted a din- 
ner invitation for the next day. He had scarcely 
left the house when Elmpark was announced. 
Though totally unacquainted with his lordship’s 
personal appearance, the part he had borne in 
regard to Kate Forrester was well known to the 
young man; who, though weak to a fault, had 


| still the true, sturdy English sense of honor, 


which would call for revenge to the uttermost ; 
and it was therefore fortunate that no rencontre 
took place. 

When the viscount entered, Edith gave him 
her hand with an air bespeaking acquiescence to 
his will; he seemed so to understand it, and re- 
turned a grateful pressure. After a few mo- 
ments he inquired for Lord Trevor, and finding 
he was in the library, repaired thither. Uncle 
Reginald was quite prepared for what followed ; 
and when a formal request was made for the 
hand of Miss Beatrice Leigh, he cordially inti- 
mated that its bestowal rested with the lady her- 
self, but all needful assistance from him, and 
Lady Trevor, should be given toward its attain- 
ment. Minor points of pounds, shillings and 
pence being further discussed, the noble suitor 
sought his lady love, to whom he communicated 
her guardian’s consent, and besought her accept- 
ance of the heart he offered. It is not to be 
supposed that Beatrice, who was always timid 
as a deer, could step without a great access of 
agitation from the abandon of girlhood to the 
dignity of a woman; a Man—the first creation 
in the likeness of God, formed to command and 
rule, now laying aside the high prerogative, and 
becoming a humble suppliant for that little hand. 
She looked round as though looking for some 
loop-hole of escape, and instinctively stammered, 
‘¢Cousin Edith—whatever she says.” 

‘¢ Then go to her dearest, but do not keep me 
long in suspense.” 

She flew up stairs, and surprised Edith with 
a faded bouquet and a note lying on her lap, 
which were instantly replaced in a drawer. 

‘+ Edith, dearest, what shall Ido? What shall 
Isay? I told him I would take your advice; 
shall I accept him 2” 

‘¢Do you love him, child?” 








‘¢T like him, but I do not think I love him; no, 
| Tam sure 1 don’t!” 
‘¢ Never mind, that will all come in due time, 
| provided you do not love any one else ; do you?” 
‘*No, cousin; and I should be much more 
likely to love him if his eyes did not startle me 
| so strangely, as they do sometimes. If they were 
only so soft and liquid as Mr. Mostyn’s are!” 
‘*Mr. Mostyn! why, Bice, child!—well, you 
have come for my advice, it this—accept Lord 
Elmpark; he loves you, and will do his best to 
make you happy.” 
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‘*«T will accept him, Edith, since you advise it, 
just as I would have done if dear mamma had 
spoken; ah, Edith, what is the matter, are you 
ill?” 

‘A spasm, Bice, nothing more; go now to 
Lord Elmpark.”’ 

Lord and Lady Trevor were both well pleased 
at this denouement—pleased in their different 
ways; my lord, chiefly because he wished to see 
his orphan niece happy, and also that this mar- 
riage promised the fulfillment of his old hopes, 
since the bridegroom elect was heir presumptive 
to the coronet of the Earl of Englemere, who, 
having eschewed all matrimonial intentions since 
Edith’s rejection, almost placed Elmpark in the 
position of heir apparent; and my lady rejoiced, 
because, being occupied by an evangelical and 
Low Church scheme, and Lord Tom’s hetero- 
geneous cabinet being formed, she could, through 
the influence of Beatrice with the Home Secre- 
tary, push her favorite hobby into notice. 

Edith alone was silent, unless compelled to 
give an opinion; she felt that another downward 
step had been taken, one which perhaps would 
involve the happiness of a loving heart that 
clung to her as guide, monitress, and friend; 
but this done, and Beatrice positively engaged 
to be the wife of Elmpark, all remains of wo- 
nianly softness, or of conscience, seemed blotted 
out, and on she went, waiting for the fulfillment 
of her terrible oath. On the next day Hubert 
was a guest at the dinner-tablein Eaton Square. 


His eye frequently rested on Beatrice, who in | 


her light blue dress, pearly shoulders, and soft 
curls looped with blue ribbons, looked most 
lovely. No pang of jealousy crossed Edith’s 
mind as she watched him; he had never pos- 
sessed one particle of her affection; only as a 
means to an end had she permitted his addresses; 
for, knowing her influence over his plastic mind, 
and that one day she might need his codpera- 
tion, she held iim still as a suitable tool for her 
purpose. Beatrice, with her quiet surmise of 
Edith’s engagement, laughed and talked with 


him in the most frank, unembarrassed manner | 


possible. When they met in the drawing-room 
after dinner, German literature was discussed 
between them. and presentiy both were deep in 
romancists and mysteries. 

At length Lady Trevor bore Beatrice off to 
Almacks, and Edith and Hubert were left together. 

‘‘So you are in a fair way to lose and gain a 
heart, | see; what our German neighbors call 
Soli und Haben ; is it not so?” 

**Oh, Edith, what do you mean?” he asked, 
blushing as a young girl might, (but in these 
days does not very often. ) 

‘*What do I mean? Only that my friend 
Hubert Mostyn is deeply struck by my cousin, 
Leatrice Leigh.” 


‘¢ Oh how could that be? am I not engaged to 
you?” 

‘““Whatofit? Listentome. Iam older than 
you in years, centuries older in experience; we 
are unsuited to each other inevery way. There 
was aromance about my illness in Nuremberg 
which pleased you, and besides you admired me; 
yes! I know I am beautiful, but for all my 
beauty and all my attractions it would be better 
for you to tie a weight round your neck and 
plunge into the Thames than have me for your 
wife. Why? Because our dispositions and 
tastes, our likes and dislikes, all belonging to us 
are dissimilar. The very air we breathe needs 
to be different; that which I inspire would kill 
| you, what you breathe I could not live on.” 

‘‘How long since these thoughts possessed 
you?” 

‘* Almost from the first.” 

‘¢Yet you encouraged—accepted me!” 

‘‘Let that pass! These few months are not 
/much to such a young man, and | am ready to 
atone if I know how.” 

‘+ But you do not suppose I can love and un- 
love so readily ?” 

‘You never loved me—lI was a dream, an ideal, 
but no reality. lam certain of your friendship, 
and that—to me, at least—is better than love. 
Of whom did you think most yesterday. Miss 
| Leigh or myself?” 

‘¢ Edith !” 

‘“Why not? Iam a good friend to you, Hu- 
bert, willing to make you happy if I can, and 
| that | imagined could best be done by assisting 
you with her.”’ 

‘* But consider, I only saw her yesterday.” 

‘““True; but to-day you talked enough Ger- 
man sentiment to inoculate a boarding-school, 
/ and your eyes—in the plural I mean, yours and 
| hers—were good vignettes of the subject.” 

‘*She has lovely eyes!” 

‘“She is very lovely and lovable in every 
way, and if you desire it I will help you, for I 
| have some influence there; but if 1 do you must 
leave it to me altogether; I mean that you must 
'make no declaration, or enact any love scenes, 
| for this reason, | know how changeable you are, 
and I love Bice too well to risk her happiness.” 

‘¢ You would never have known me changeable, 
unless you had induced the confession, and now 
you should not reproach me.” 

‘‘T don’t reproach you, I only state a fact; 
you have been fickle, (you know it yourself as 
well as I do!) both to Agnes Forrester and my- 
self. Soit! let the dead bury its dead; all I ask 
is a promise that you make no direct appeal to 
Bice; without that I withdraw all help, and you 
know if I do so, you can never either see her 
| again, or enter these doors.” 
| ‘That is true, I do promise.” 
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‘* Let us proceed systematically, as Aunt Tre- 
vor would say. You promise me not to breathe 
one syllable of direct popping-the-question love 
to Bice?” 

*' You.” 

‘*And I permit you to do as much toward 
gaining her heart as you can accomplish in all 
other ways short of that; also promising every 
assistance in my power.” 

‘* Agreed then, and thank you!” 

When he was gone, the faded bouquet was once 
more taken out, and pressing it in a convulsive 
clutch, she said ina voice full of agony: 

‘‘T would I could forfeit my own soul to ob- 
tain other revenge than through Bice, but it 
cannot be; and even she and my love for her 
her must be forgotten when they become a lad- 
der to help me on. Good God! what a fearful 
cost it is, but yet how steadily all works on, I 
might a'most let events shape themselves ; but 
no! there is much to be done yet.” 

It was now her object to keep Elmpark and 
Mostyn apart, lest any chance word should be- 
tray the position held toward Bice by the for- 
mer; and to that end appointed the visits when 
the fiancé was not likely to be present; this was 
also a good arrangement—though of that she 
was profoundly ignorant—for preventing any 
unpleasant results following a meeting between 
Hubert, and the destroyer of his cousin’s peace. 
Thus all went on smoothly, Beatrice not dream- 
ing of wrong in her friendly intercourse with— 
as she supposed—her cousin’s lover, grew daily 
more interested in a mind very congenial to her 
own, while Hubert in another elysium of hap- 
piness walked gaily along its flowery paths un- 
suspicious of danger. 

One day the cousins sat together expecting 
Hlubert’s usual visit, but a note came instead. 
This was it. 

‘‘Dear Epira.—A letter from Naples this 
moment received, informs me of the dangerous 
illness of myaunt. As she has only Agnes with 
her I must at once go there, and in such haste 
(to meet the Dover packet) that I cannot, see 
you before I leave. Say to your cousin what I 
dare not, that I shall never forget her, and hope 
soon, very soon, to see her again. 

: Yours, H. M.” 

The first part of this Edith read aloud, sup- 
pressing the latter, which would only be prema- 
ture, and involve explanations. A quick glance 
showed tears shining in Beatrice’s eyes, and her 
cheek pale, as on pretense of sceking a book, 
she hastily left the room. Edith smiled bitterly 
as she said, ‘‘I shall take no notice, time must 
do the rest,” and when at dinner the young girl 
declined joining the circle (on plea of headache) 
—albeit Elmpark was of the party—her cousin 
to all outward appearance believed it thoroughly, 





and insisted on sending up a wing of pheasant 
and a glass of wine, both, however, came down 
untouched. 

‘*Whatis the matter with Beatrice?” Elmpark 
inquired of Edith, on the following day. 

‘A little nervous, nothing more.” 

“But to-day I thought she appeared to shun 
me; surely you are not trying to prejudice her 
against me ?” 

‘‘Thatisrather an absurd idea,” she answered, 
drily, ‘* seeing it was my vote which turned the 
scale; you must take Bice as you find her. 
Even to me she is the shyest, most timid mouse 
in existence; but by degrees it will wear off.” 

‘‘T hope so! and if tenderness and care are 
sufficient, she will soon be gay enough.” 

A month wore on, bringing with it two letters 
from Hubert, both speaking of the illness of his 
aunt which was likely to be fatal, and therefore 
not giving any near or sure prospect of return, 
and an urgent, passionate entreaty to his ‘‘ dear 
friend” to keep him in Beatrice’s remembrance. 
‘Little need to do that,” she thought, as she 
saw the beautiful face which was turned toward 
her, quiver with emotion as she announced ‘a 
letter from Hubert, Bice ?” 

But the marriage day was named, and among 
laces and jewels no one could suppose the fair 
bride-elect had one thought beyond. On the 
eve of the day which was to place her little 
hand from henceforth in Elmpark’s, Beatrice 
stole softly to the room where sat Edith with 
rigidly set face, and clasped fingers. 

‘¢ Edith, dearest Edith! my own sister! On 
this last night, when we can be to each other as 
we have been—let me lie on your bosom and tell 
you I have never wronged you, never! I have 
stifled and put down my feelings, and after to- 
morrow all will be at an end; oh kiss me and 
say you believe it!” 

‘‘T believe every thing you tell me, my dar- 
ling, though without knowing in the least what 
you mean. Nay! do not speak; you are trem- 
bling, let me undress you. for you must stay 
with me to-night ;” and thus she petted and 
soothed, but withal preventing her from uttering 
the one name which lay like a load on the virgin 
heart, trembling against her own with the flut- 
tering of a frightened bird. The bridal morn 
dawned bright and fair, blushing in the Orient 
like her who, before its setting would exchange 
vows of truth and love to one, while her thoughts 
—watched over and wept over—would revert to 
another. I can give you no description of mar- 
riage guests, or marriage feast, save that all 
was ordained as befitted the rank and fortunes 
of the wedded pair. 

‘‘T have no mother to bless me,’’ exclaimed 
the newly made bride, throwing herself with a 
shower of tears into Edith’s arms, “take her 
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place to-day—she gave it you—and give mea 
blessing !”’ 

But she unlocked her arms from their tender 
twining, and putting her away harshly, sternly, 
said with an expression that Beatrice had never 
before seen. 

“Go to your husband; he takes all places 
now.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Viscount Elmpark and his young bride sat in 
the charming breakfast-room of his mansion in 
Warwickshire, some six weeks after their mar- 
riage, carelessly lounging through the morning 
meal. The lady played with her watch-chain, 
apparently deep in thought, while her husband 
watched her with an expression of intense affec- 
tion. ‘‘What are you thinking of, pupeczka? 
What mighty problem are you trying to solve?” 

‘‘Nothing very mighty,” she replied, blush- 
ing, and shaking her curls as a veil about her 
face; ‘‘ only I have been thinking—’”’ she paused 
and looked timidly at him. 

‘What, my own?” 

‘¢ That, if you have no objection—only on that 
condition—I should like to have Cousin Edith 
here.” 

‘¢Should you like it, my bride ?” 

‘¢ Very much, if you please.” 

Now, greatly as his lordship was indebted to 
‘¢Cousin Edith,” she was not precisely the com- 
panion he would choose for his wife; but he 
knew how much the young creature loved her, 
and for sake of that—and that he could not say 
‘‘nay” to her child-like pleading—he wrote a 
kind letter to Edith, requesting her to pay them 
a visit in Warwickshire. 

While this conversation was taking place, the 
subject of it was closeted with Hubert Mostyn 
in Eton Square. 

He was changed since last he stood within 
those walls! 

His hair, damp and heavy, hung on his fore- 
head cold and clammy; his lips were bloodless, 
and his whole frame convulsed by strong emo- 
tion. 

«¢ Any thing I could have borne but that,” he 
said, fixing his eyes wildly on his companion, 
‘‘to know she was dead, lost to me forever, 
would be happiness; but now! to see her his 
wife, clasped to his bosom—his, the betrayer of 
innocence—ah, Edith, worse than death that is!” 

‘‘But you never mentioned Lord Elmpark’s 
name to me, or told me you knew him,” said 
Edith, wonderingly. 

‘‘Nor do I! I only know him as the one who 
stole a treasure from my poor aunt, her lovely 
child. You saw the result, the wreck she was 
in Nuremberg. Oh, if there is justice in Heaven 
he must suffer !” 





‘* But why did you never speak of it? Or 
why did Agnes only tell me half the story ?” 

‘* Because even to you she could not speak of 
her sister’s shame, and I had promised to be 
silent.” 

‘* Well, what can you do now?” 

‘‘ Nothing! He is her husband, that is his 
safeguard. Her husband! here have I been 
weaving dreams and hopes for the future, only 
to have them scattered at a breath. Oh, why— 
why, Edith, did you not write and tell me; or 
why did you not prevent their marriage ?”’ 

‘Prevent? Now how you talk, Hubert! 
Don’t you know very well I am_ powerless 
against Uncle and Aunt Trevor.” 

‘¢ But something might have been done; if you 
had only written—if I had only known! Does 
she love him, Edith? You may tell me the 
truth, I can bear all since she is lost; tell me 
truly, does she love him ?” 

‘‘ With perfect truth I can answer no. She 
loved you to the last. On the night before her 
marriage, through choking sobs, she spoke of 
you,” 

‘“‘Of me? Oh, Edith, if I could only see 
her !” 

‘‘Are you mad, then? To what purpose 
would you see her—Ais wife ?”’ 

‘*Only to tell her that I love her—that I have 
always loved her since first we met, and that | 
shall love her forever.” 

‘*Hum! I don’t think that would be very 
consoling, or very prudent either; and, besides, 
what would Elmpark say ?” 

‘The fiend take him! Who cares what he 
would say.” 

‘Still he is a very important consideration, 
and as lam quite sure no good would come of 
it, I shall give you no help toward meeting her. 
If you and Elmpark should chance to cross each 
other, this Miss Forrester business would be 
raked up, and mischief would be sure to follow; 
besides—” 

‘*Oh, Edith, I swear to you if I saw her, I 
would have no other thought; Kate Forrester 
would be forgotten. Do—do, I beseech you— 
contrive it for me.” 

‘Well, I might do so; only I know a quarrel 
would follow.” 

‘‘Respecting Kate? oh, no, I assure you! 
All that is merged in this newer, closer agony, 
which robs me of all that made life precious.” 

‘* Not for the first time has he done so.” 

‘Still I could forgive him, if I only saw her 
once more.” 

‘* Well, you shall see her; but only once more 
—that is understood ?” 

‘(Oh yes, any thing, every thing; but how— 
when—where ?”” 

‘¢That I cannot tell. I have more resources 
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than you imagine, and if I promise, I shall 
assuredly fulfill.’ 

The post of the next day brought the means. 
Beatrice had written a beseeching letter in her 
lord’s more formal, but equally kind invitation; 
begging her dear Edith, whom she called by 
every loving, tender name, to come to her at 
once. 

‘‘Now, my Lord Elmpark, commences a new 
page in your history,” said Edith, as she pre- 
pared to reply affirmatively to their joint re- 
quest; for of course nothing would be more 
reasonable than to imagine her fiancé—as Hu- 
bert was supposed to be—would wish to follow 
her there, and thus the first difficulty was 
already surmounted. Accordingly, after making 
all needful arrangements with Mostyn, she set 
out for Warwickshire, where a most joyful wel- 
come awaited her. Elmpark was charmed to 
see his little wife so gay; never had she been 
so bright, or so little constrained as now; it 
seemed as though the very presence of Edith 
gave a glow to her child-heart that extended 
even to him. Edith saw with surprise the change 
that a few weeks of married life had wrought in 
him. His manner to her was so respectfully 
kind, his grasp so cordial—the grasp of that 
hand, the slightest touch of which once sent 
such electric thrills through her whole being !— 
and his affection for the lovely flower he had 
won, so pure and so earnest, that Edith could 
scarcely credit the evidence of her senses. As 
he stood holding both his wife’s little hands in 
one of his, whilst he playfully challenged her to 
speak five words without blushing, Edith said 
with increasing wonder, ‘‘ Can this be the same 
Elmpark whom I knew at La Chataignarie?” 
for in truth his affection seemed more that of a 
father to a beloved and dearly cherished child, 
than the fiery flame which would burn in the 
soul of Elmpark the roué for so much loveliness 
and youth. 

Edith had been their guest a week, when one 
morning she entered the buodoir, where Bea- 
trice was playing with her favorite poodle, say- 
ing in a gay tone, 

‘* Bice, you will say I am a troublesome 
visitor.” 

‘* Naughty Edith! Why so? be quiet, Dash! 
why so, Edith dear?” 

‘¢ Because I am not only making myself very 
much at home, but J also want your permission, 
my fair chatelaine, to extend an invitation to 
some one else.” 

‘‘Oh, certainly! with the greatest pleasure; 
you know you areas much at home here as I 
am.” 

‘« Then I may write and tell him to come?” 

‘* Him?” 

‘Yes, our old friend, Hubert Mostyn.” 





Beatrice bent her head over Dash, and was 
for a moment busy in clasping his little collar; 
then her lord’s footsteps were heard approach- 
ing, and as he entered by one door, a fluttering 
robe was seen passing through another. 

‘Is that Bice who has just gone out?” he 
inquired. 

** Yes, she left the room this moment—2 pro- 
pos de rien, have I permission to receive a 
visitor ?” 

‘** Undoubtedly ; may I inquire—”’ 

‘**Oh yes—my friend Mr. Hubert Mostyn.” 

Lord Elmpark smiled 

‘*] do not know if it is right to repeat an on 
dit, but people say you are engaged to him.” » 

** People are so far right, for I am.” 

“‘T am sincerely rejoiced to hear it! Since 
my marriage, my feelings toward you have been 
such as you would probably neither understand 
or give me credit for. To both of us the past is 
only atime of regret, but to me of unqualified 
reproach also; a reproach which I feel more 
and more every day, but which would be less- 
ened considerably were you kappily married. 
So pray invite your friend here; he shall have 
the best welcome we can give.” 

‘¢Thank you, he will only stay a day or so.” 

‘« He shall stay as long as he pleases. I must 
run up to town next week, and in my absence 
it will be pleasant for you ladies to have him 
here.” 

Edith arranged that he should not arrive until 
the day Lord Elmpark left, when, on plea of 
indisposition, she retired to her room, there 
quietly waiting his advent. Beatrice was pale 
and anxious. 

‘« Bice, dearest, what is the matter? Grieving 
for your husband ?” 

‘‘Qh, no—oh, yes—yes I mean; he has not 
been away from me before.” 

‘‘But he will be gone only a few days, my 
child; and you must not look miserable, to-day 
especially, as I want you to help me to charm 
Hubert.” 

Deeper in the silken coverlet of the bed 
whereon Edith lay, was the face of the young 
viscountess buried. Meanwhile her cousin dis- 
tinctly heard the sound of wheels, and while her 
hand lay soothingly on Beatrice’s head, she 
eagerly waited for the announcement. 

In a few moments a servant entering informed 
the ladies that Mr. Mostyn was in the morning- 
room. 

‘You must go down, dearest, if you please, 
and make my excuse; I shall join you at dinner.” 

«Oh, Edith, I cannot go! Do, pray, forgive 
—but I can not.” 

‘“Why not?” 

“T am nervous—my head aches—my eyes 
are red.” 
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‘‘Bathe them with some of my rose-water, 
and take a few drops of Hoffman.” 

‘¢ But I cannot go down, I cannot see—” 

‘‘ Not for my sake, Bice? I would do as much 
for you.” 

‘«Any thing else but that !” 

‘¢Then I must go;’’ and raising herself for a 
moment, she screamed, as trom great pain, and 
fell back on her pillow. 

‘¢ Ah, how selfish I am!”’ said Beatrice, bend- 
ing tenderly over her, *‘do not stir, I will go 
down.” 

For one moment Edith yearned over the lov- 
ing, trembling heart she was so fatally wound- 
ing, but only for a moment; the sunlight faded 
as quickly as it came, and again there was 
naught but thick darkness. 
quiries touching this interview; when they met 
at dinner, Mostyn looked as if no cloud had ever 
darkened his horizon; and Beatrice, though still 
nervous, smiled and blushed with her usual 
sweetness and grace. 

The viscount’s stay in town was to be pro- 
tracted to ten days, and to suit this, Edith de- 
termined Hubert should only remain one week, 
which would prevent a rencontre, and also give 
Beatrice a day or two of intermediate rest. 

Spending all his time with the ladies, any re- 


serve at first observable in Mostyn’s manner | 
| love; and in return pledged her faith solemnly 


entirely wore off, so that in a day or two he had 
become as entirely domiciled as though months, 
and not hours, had passed since his arrival. 

On the evening before his departure, he en- 
tered the drawing-room, and seeing only Edith 
exclaimed, 

‘*Where is Lady Elmpark? are we not to have 
any music to-night ?” 

‘‘T am here,” said a soft voice issuing from a 
pile of cushions. 

Hubert walked forward. 

‘¢Wont your ladyship sing to-night? I have 
a German duett here I. think would suit your 
voice.” 

‘‘Willingly, if I could rise; but I have sunk 
and sunk in these cushions until it is impossible.”’ 

‘‘Permit me to assist you.” 

She put her hand in his, but that was insuffi- 
cient, so dropping on one knee, he placed his 
arm underneath the cushion and gently raised 
her, while he felt her breath on his cheek. 

‘¢ Thank you,” she said, springing up lightly 
and blushing; while she shook her curls over her 
face, ‘‘ Thank you, now let me see the song.” 

It was late when they left the piano; Hdith 
still on the sofa, apparently intently engaged 
with a book. 

‘‘J wish,” said Beatrice smiling, while she 
looked at her, ‘I wish I could read people’s 
hearts, and know what they are thinking of.” 
‘“‘Tt would be good sometimes, said Hubert, 





Edith made no in- | 








‘‘and I have often wished for something—a 
cardioscope for instance—which would tell us 
the real, whole truth.”’ 

‘¢ And which do you suppose is best, ignorance 
or knowledge ?” 

‘Of course, ‘when ignorance is bliss,’ ete., 
we had. better remain in darkness, but on the 
whole I would have the cardioscope, if I could.” 

‘¢1t is strfnge your remarks should follow out 
the story I have been reading,” said Edith. 

‘* What is it?” 

‘¢Que of your German romances, Bice, Der 
Zauberpinsel; which I translate the Magic 
Pencil.” 

‘* Tell it to us, Cousin Edith.” 

‘* Yes, sit down both of you like good children 
and listen. Well, then, once upon a time—(all 
fairy tales begin so, you know, Bice ;) once upon 


'atime a young painter passionately loved the 


daughter of the baron on whose estate his 


' mother’s farm was situated, and by whom he 


was equally beloved; it was altogether without 
the knowledge of the lady’s father, who, poor as 
proud, would never consent to the union of his 
only child with the youth whose sole fortune 
was his pencil. But Ida was a simple maiden, 


/ and, never having learned to view Love through 
| the golden medium, or perched on top of a tree 


of heraldry, was satisfied with his honest, manly 


to him before he set out for the shrine of art in 
Italy. 

‘‘The young man, by name Otto Steinfeldt, 
wandered on till he arrived in Padua, where he 
opened a studio, and hung some of his best pic- 
tures outside the door—(this was ages ago, Bice! 
before the time of Hanging Committees and R. 
A’s.) Weeks passed, bat no purchaser came. 
At length, one evening, after he had finished a 
divine Magdalen, into whose features he threw 
something of Aer expression who was ever be- 
fore him, and stood mutely regarding it, a step 
was heard on the stairs, and immediately after 
a gentleman entered the room. His eyes seemed 
to scan every nook, and resting for a moment 
on the canvas before which the young painter 
was standing, . 

‘¢«T have come to order a picture,’ he said, in 
a sharp, clear voice. 

‘“¢At your orders, signore. 
portrait ?” 

‘¢* No, a landscape, a fancy piece—or, better 
still, something from recollection. You are &@ 
German ?’ 

‘«« Yes, signior.’ 

‘¢¢ Then a piece of German forest life let it be ; 
this, as an assurance of good faith,’ he added, 
counting eighty ducats on the table. 

‘‘ Otto seized his brushes and gave the outline 
of his own home, with the grim, gray mountains 
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in the distance, and the gloomy forest sheltering 
the cottage; sitting by the clear river, which 
from time immemorial had been the haunt of 
Undines and water sprites, he represented Ida, 
crowned with water lilies, daintily dipping an 
ivory foot into the translucent wave. It was a 
charming picture, and the interest of the subject 
kept him at work incessantly. When it had 
been finished some days, the purchaser came in, 
expressed surprise at the artist’s promptness, 
and much pleasure at the execution. 

‘*<The scene, where does it lie?’ he asked, 
‘‘what is it?’ 

‘¢*My own home, signior.’ 

*¢¢ And the lady—only a fancy sketch ?’ 

‘¢* No, signior,’ he replied, while a deep flush 
overspread his features; ‘that is not a fancy, 
either; the lady is the Fraulein Ida, daughter 
of the Baron von Hartzdorf.’ 

‘*** And you love her?’ 

‘* *Nay, signior, by what right—’ 

*** Pooh! nobody talks of right to me,’ he 
said, laughing, ‘you love the young lady—good; 
why should you not? genius is true nobility. 
But you are poor; well, paint your pictures; I 
am rich, I will buy them and give you good 
prices, and then you shall demand her hand 
from her father, who will not refuse his consent. 
Do you hear from her sometimes ?’ 

‘** No, signior, I dare not write.’ 

‘**¢Good; but you would wish to hear some- 
thing about her ?’ 

‘**More than any any thing else, short of 
seeing her, but it is impossible.’ 

*¢* Oh, no, nothing is impossible; I will fur- 
nish the means ;’ saying which he drew from his 
pocket, and presented to Otto, a small pencil 
similar to that which painters use. The young 
man was puzzled as to its efficacy. 

‘**You doubt me?’ said the stranger, ‘ get 
your canvas and paints.’ Hedidso. ‘Nay, no 
pencil but that,’ he observed, as Otto took 
another to sketch, ‘dip it in the color—no mat- 
ter which—blue, yellow, red, all alike—now go 
on.’ 

‘*The artist dipped his brush in Naples yellow, 
and applying it to the canvas forthwith sprung 
up arich crimson, which shaped itself into hang- 
ings; then followed the various colors belonging 
to a handsome apartment, and finally the out- 
line of a female figure. As this was filled in, 
Otto recognized Ida, who, sitting pensively by 
an open window, was looking sadly toward a 
path in the forest where was their trysting place. 

‘«* Now, said the stranger, ‘do not again say 
you cannot hear from your mistress; and see,’ 
he added, as the colors faded away, and the 
canvas was again blank; ‘see! it is not expen- 
sive, for one brush of paint and one piece of 
canvas is sufficient for all you wish to know.’ 





“By his new friend’s patronage Otto soon 
gained a tolerable livelihood ; and hoped in time 
to arrive at the summit of his hopes ; the pencil, 
meanwhile, continuing to give him faithful news 
of Ida, One evening, after having completed a 
picture for the Prince of Spaletto, (to whose 
notice he was introduced by his new friend,) he 
took out his pencil—he one—and commenced to 
work, 

‘‘From the canvas arose a room in the Schloss 
Hartzdorf, in which sat the baron, his daugh- 
ter, and another baron, a neighbor, very old and 
very rich, who had previously aspired to the 
hand of the fair Ida. By their expression and 
gestures, this oid man was urging some request 
to which Ida’s father lent a willing ear, while his 
daughter, with averted face, wept silently. Otto 
in high excitement continued to use his pencil 
as long as the scene lasted, and at length painted 
the old baron followed by his retinue returning 
home. For some days the young artist used 
no other pencil than this magic one, so that bis 
patrons grew weary, and it seemed as if his good 
fortune would melt away as rapidly as it came, 
unless he devoted some time to fulfilling their 
orders. The stranger came in. 

‘‘¢You are idle; your friends say you do not 
work.’ 

‘¢¢T cannot! Look there,’ pointing to a can- 
vas, where the fading colors barely gave the 
outline of the two barons and Ida, on whose 
hand the old one was placing a ring. 

‘¢¢ Pooh, that is nothing; such things happen 
every day, and you must forgetit. Herel bring 
you an order to paint a Resurrecti for the Duke 
di Vicenza—do it satisfactorily and your for- 
tune is made.’ 

‘¢¢T care not for fortune, if Ida is lost to me, 
I care for nothing else.’ 

‘¢¢ Please yourself. I give you good advice, 
which you would do well to follow. . I will see 
you again soon, and hope to find you reasonable.’ 

The young artist made a brave resolution not 
to touch the pencil again, and painted on the 
ducal order with great zeal; but one evening 
being seized with a burning desire to know what 
Ida was then doing, he took the pencil, and in a 
moment three figures sprang up; Ida and her 
father, and the other baron, who was kneeling 
at the young girl’s feet, while her father seemed 
to urge her to accept him. In an instant the 
hateful eight was dashed out, and again he filled 
his brush, and, oh horror! saw Ida with tearful 
eyes, but smiling brightly through her tears, 
place her hand in the old man’s, who kissed her 
forehead, while he spoke some words to her 
father which had the effect of dispelling the 
cloud that was gathering on his brow. 

‘Otto saw no more, his brain reeled, and 
hearing the stranger’s step, he cried: 
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‘«¢Take your cursed gift! would I had died 
ere I touched it! oh cruel sight !’ 

‘*«The lady false? But that is not the pen- 
cil’s fault ; and itis better for you to know the 
truth. Come, let us leave the subject; how 
goes the duke’s picture ?” 

‘**T care not! tell the duke I cannot finish it; 
I shall not be in Padua to-morrow.’ 

‘** Where, then?’ 

‘«*7T know not; all places are alike hateful to 
mé now—oh, Ida! Ida!’ 

‘*OQa the morrow he had left Padua, and going 
to Ravenna took ship from thence to the East, 
where his wanderings were 4 la Sinbad, and not 
worthy to be repeated. Four years after, he 
rode slowly through the mountain pass that led 
to his home, and meeting a woodman inquired 
if the Frau Steinfeldt still lived. Hans not re- 
cognizing the sunburnt features pulled off his 
cap, and respectfully answered that the Frau 
still lived in the cottage by the wood. Thither 
Otto repaired and found his mother by her spin- 
ning wheel, while Felax, the old house dog, 
knew his master and barked forth a joyful wel- 
come. After narrating all his wanderings, the 
young man cleared his throat, and inquired af- 
ter the Fraulein Ida. 

‘** Well, and handsome as ever.’ 

‘* « Where did she live ?’ 

‘¢¢ Where should she live but at the Schloss? 
what did he mean °’ 

‘** Was she happy? Had she any children ?’ 

“*¢God’s mercy! foreign manners had crazed 
the boy to set him asking such questions; what 
put such a notion into his head.’ 

‘**Why, mother, there is nothing wrong ina 
married lady having children.’ 

‘*¢No, but as the Fraulien Ida is not married, 
how then can—’ 

‘¢*Not married to Baron Hisenberg ?’ 

‘**Not married to anybody, but on the con- 
trary coming here every day to see me, and in- 
quire if I have heard from you, who seem to 
have forgotten her.’ 

‘‘ Before his joyful surprise had effervesced, 
the lady in question made an opportune appear- 
ance; then came a little scene upon which the 
lovers adjourned to the old tryst in the forest, 
where Ida explained the tragic tableaux of the 
pencil; viz., that old Eisenberg did sue for her 
hand, and as her father was poor she was almost 


tricked into a consent ; but, finally, plucked up 


courage to tell her ancient suitor that she was 


solemnly pledged to a young artist, whose sole | 


fortune, etc., etc., whereupon the old gentleman 
thinking it would be arisk to marry the betrothed 
of aman, who might take it into his head to 
appear at some unlucky moment—and moreover 
being very good-natured—gave her up on the 


spot, and promised her a rich dowry when Otto | 


should come to seek it. They were married of 
course, and flourished in a laudable manner; 
but it is on record that he never told his wife 
about the pencil, which was so nearly fatal to 
their happiness. So you see, Hubert, your 
cardioscope would be as great a failure as Der 
Zauberpinsel was to Otto, the artist; for had he 
heard the words which accompanied Ida’s smile, 
and the baren’s kiss there would have been no 
difficulty.” 

‘“‘Yes, but the cardioscope would peep into 
the heart itself, and give thoughts which are 


| better than words.” 


‘* Well, I fancy you would lose your pains af- 
ter all; here are we, three good sort of people, 
and yet, I dare say, none of us would be willing 
to suffer our thoughts to be read; should you, 
Bice ?” 

Mostyn met her eye for a moment, and his 
were immediately cast down. 

Lady Elmpark rang for candles, and after ex- 
changing ‘‘ good-night,” the party dispersed. 
After Edith had been in her room some time, 
and her maid dismissed, she heard a gentle tap 
at the door, and rising to open, was astonished 
to see—not the viscountess whom she expected— 
but Hubert Mostyn. 

‘‘7 waited,” he said, ‘“‘until I saw your ser- 
vant leave you. I have something I wish to 
say, and there will be no time in the morning; 
will you admit me?” 

‘It is against all known rules, but you are 
an exception, and sol am at your service. Now, 
what is the matter?” 

‘¢This is the matter, Edith, that I love Bice a 
thousand times better than ever.” 

‘*Do you? well she loves you, too; so you 
are evenly balanced.” 

‘‘Yes, Edith, but think—good heavens! think 
of the crime of loving another man’s wife!” 

‘* Why don’t you cease to love her then ?” 

‘* Cease to love! I cannot if I would.” 

‘‘And if you could, you would not; besides 
(which makes all the difference) you loved her 
before she was his wife.” 

‘‘That makes it no better; and going away is 
like Josing life itself.” 

‘¢Then don’t go—stay where you are.” 

‘‘Do not talk so coldly, dear Edith! You say 
‘don’t love,’ ‘don’t go,’ as if I were a mere 
| machine.” 
| Because you are not reasonable. Beatrice 
loves you, and you know it; what more do you 
want? That she should leave her husband ?” 
| God forbid!” 
| ‘Of course, ‘God forbid ;’ still I should like 
| to know what you further require. When I was 
in town your only desire was to see her once 
| more—only once—and then all was to be 
_ over.” 
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‘* But, dear Edith, don’t you see how terribly 
that ‘once more’ has added fuel to the fire !” 

‘*What of it? the fire will smoulder away 
when she is out of your sight, and she herself 
will be cool and comfortable as soon as you are 
gone, and quite ready for Elmpark’s return.” 

‘* Do not mention his name!” 

‘*No, | wont; but after all you have not told 
me What I can do for you; for 1am sure you 
did not come here merely to tell me you love 
Lady Elmpark.” 

‘* That is true; I want you tell me what to do.” 

‘‘IT do not know, except to be satisfied with 
her love.” 

‘* But itis an unholy, unlawful love, which can 
only bring sorrow.” 

‘‘How absurd you are, Hubert! Is arsenic 
in a druggist’s shop dangerous or unlawful? is 
it not only so when wrongly applied?” 

‘*T am sure | have no wrong intentions.”’ 


‘‘Do you suppose if I thought you had I | 


would sit hereand talk to you? I think you 
entertain a pure affection for her, which she 
returns. I think, moreover, that you ought to 
have been her husband, and not Elmpark; but 
in that respect you are no worse off than others, 
for scarcely one man in a thousand marries the 
right woman; then again, you must remember 
that ‘ Rome was not built in a day,’ have patience, 
wait.” 

**T am willing enough to wait—but what am 
I to wait for ?” 

‘* For one of the thousand chances that come 
at the right moment to help us. I cannot tell 
what it may be, neither can you; only this much, 
I am sure that no two people like you and Bice 
have been drawn together merely to be the sport 
of circumstances. 
brilliant beyond the dark horizon that surrounds 
you both; how far off it may be, or what a sad, 
weary road to reach it I cannot tell, but at least 
you need not travel it alone ; your Consuelo will 
be with you. The darker the night now, the 
brighter will the coming day be. Yet the night 
is not dark, there are multitudes of shining 


stars in the sky, if you will only look up and | 


see them. Have faith; faith in yourself, faith 
in Destiny, and above all, faith in Bice. 


love her, and I am as sure as I sit here to-night 
that it would be as impossible to separate cause 
and effect, as to prevent your affection coming 
to a successful issue.” 

‘* But her husband?” 


‘* Do not think of him; if he were not there, | 


where would be the obstacle? Let him alone, 
don’t let him cross your thoughts; keep them 


fixed on one object—that you and she loved each | 


other before he claimed her, and that nothing 
can interrupt that love now!” 


There must be something | 


You 
| 
need not doubt, you know she loves you; you 
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‘‘ Nothing can; but still, Edith, I cannot help 
thinking it is sinful.” 

She bit her lip in a vexed rage, but spoke 
mildly. 

‘* My friend, your scruples are honorable, and 
certainly you cannot suppose J wish to weaken 
them. Beatrice is my ward, I have only her hap- 
piness to think of, and if I supposed for a mo- 
ment that either you or she were in danger, I 
would never permit you to meet again. But Ido 
not think so—your tenderness of conscience 
gives me a fresh assurance—and I know that no 
dew-drop was ever purer than her heart. It 
must come right; you two must be happy yet, I 
am sure of it!” 

She spoke so earnestly that a fire burned in 
Hubert’s eye, and he repeated after her, ‘‘ ] am 
sure of it too! Oh, Edith, what blessed life 
you give me; what a friend you are!” 

‘«T will try to be; we shall soon return to 
_town on account of Elmpark’s ministerial du- 
_ ties, and then you shall often see her; apropos, 
you did not tell me what your Cousin Agnes has 
| decided to do.” 
| 





‘* Now that aunt is dead, she has nothing fur- 
_ ther to do with the world, she says, and is in- 
tending to join the Sisters of Charity at Ber- 

mondsey.” 

| ‘<’Tis her vocation, she was born to be a nun 
| sae lead a conventual life, and no act of hers 
could prevent it. We all have our destinies cut 
out before our arrival here, and these we must 
follow and no other. Your destiny and Bice’s 
| lie together, and if not happily and triumphantly, 
_then I am no prophetess, and I will give up my 
_wand. Only be quiet and let events shape them- 
selves, they will do it.” 

‘¢ Your words are like good wine, Edith, they 
| give life to my pulse and hope to my heart ; and 
as I have the most implicit faith in all you say, 
I will wait patiently, hoping for a happy termi- 
nation.” 
| ‘T promise it to you; now it is so late, or 
rather so early, I must close this sitting; let us 

adjourn till we meet in town.” 
So be it, Edith; good-night, and thank you 
with all my heart.” 

‘‘Good-night, Hubert. I will not depart from 
my promise.” 

Breakfast on the following morning was a 
silent meal. Mostyn—encouraged by last night’s 

conversation—looked more cheerful than a de- 
_ parting or despairing lover is supposed to feel, 
and Beatrice, though unable to analyze the feel- 
ing, was pained at his gay mood. Her ‘poor 
little heart was crushed, and her eyes brimful 
of tears, which, despite all efforts, would glide 
down her cheeks. She could not eat, poor child; 
a bit of toast lay untouched on her plate, kept 
in countenance by an unbroken eg¢: but Hubert 
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applied himself to trout, cutlets, and the other 
items of a substantial breakfast, with the fore- 
thought of a man who fortifies himself against 
unseen privations. Edith divided her attention 
between her own meal and that belonging to her 
old Neptune, which (the dog, not the breakfast) 
had been brought from Castle Trevor by the 
young viscountess, and was now by favor of 
years and friendship, permitted to enjoy dolce 
far niente in the breakfast-room, at such times 
as eating was the order of the day, and when 
Dash, his mortal enemy, could be coaxed into 
other regions. 





A footman had twice announced the carriage, 
and at length ventured to suggest that the train 
in which Mr. Mostyn expected to travel being 
express, there was no time to be lost in reach- 
ing Coventry; upon which the party rose. Edith 
gave Hubert her hand, which he grasped cor- 
dially, and then bent for a moment over Bice’s 
little fingers, whilst he thanked her for receiving 
him, and hoped they should meet in town; then 
perceiving a flower on the table which had fallen 
from her bosom, he went back to take it, and in 
another moment had stepped into the carriage 
and away. [To be continued, 
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L | 
TO HIS EXCELLENCY, THE GOVERNOR OF | 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Port Jackson, June 24th, 18—. | 
Your Excellency has honored my friend, Mr. | 
Broughton, with orders to join the expedition, 
intended for Owahu, as naturalist. It has long 
been my most ardent desire to return to Owahu, 
since the limited period of my former visit did 
not permit me to bring to a positive result certain 
very important observations in Natural History 
which | then undertook. This desire is now 
much stronger, as Mr. Broughton and myself | 
are closely united by a common enthusiasm in 
scientific matters, and a common object of in- 
vestigation; we have already long been in the 
habit of making our observations together, 
mutually aiding ome another by an unreserved 
reciprocation of discovery and result. I there- 
fore earnestly solicit your Excellency to consent 
for me to accompany Mr. Broughton in the ex- 
pedition to Owahu. 
I have the honor, ete., 
Joun MENZIES, 
P. 8. Ladd my prayer to that of my friend 
Menzies, as it is only in his company, and 
seconded by his skillful and experienced affection 
that I can hope to accomplish the objects ex- 
pected of me by government. 





A. BRovuHTon. 


If. 
THE GOVERNOR’S RESPONSE. 

I take lively pleasure, gentlemen, in witness- 
ing how closely science has united you in the 
bonds of friendship, and I do not doubt but that 
we may expect the richest and most brilliant re- 
sults from so lovely a union, and such concen- 





trated efforts. For these reasons, and although 


the complement of the Discovery is made up, 
the ship having but little room, I give Mr. Men- 
zies permission to accompany the expedition, 
and will see that Captain Bligh receives the 
necessary orders with that view. 


Iil. 
JOHN MENZIES TO E. JOHNSTON, LONDON. 

Axpoarp Suir ‘‘ Discovery,” July 2, 18—. 

You were right, my dear friend, in your last 
letter; Iwas most undoubtedly suffering from 
a superabundance of spleen. Life at Port Jack- 
sen had become insupportable to me; I remem- 
bered with longing and regret my beautiful 
Paradise, that delicious Owahu which I had so 
recently come from. My friend Broughton, a 
savan, and at the same time something of a man 
of the world, was the only one able. to furnish 
me with the means of enjoyment, by creating in 
me an enthusiasm for science; but even he found 
Port Jackson terribly tedious, since it was too 
barren of material to enable us to prosecute our 
researches with success or constancy. If I do 
not mistake, I told you in a previous letter that 
we had promised Teimotu, the king of Owahu, 
a fine ship which was to be built and equipped 
at Port Jackson. The latter having been done, 
Captain Bligh received orders to take the sbip 
to Owahu, and to remain there sometime for the 
purpose of consolidating and strengthening our 
present amicable relations with King Teimotu. 
How my heart beat with joy at this news, for I 
thought it certain that I would be ordered to 
join the expedition! A sudden clap of thunder 
could not have startled me more than the an- 
nouncement that Broughton alone was detached 
for the service. The Discovery, which was set 
apart for the expedition, is a small ship, capable 
only of accommodating the requisite crew, and 
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I therefore had little prospect of consent to my 
desire to accompany Broughton; but this noble 
character, who has shared heart and mind with 
me, sO warmly espoused my cause that the 
governor could not refuse us. By the heading 
of this letter you perceive that Broughton and 
myself are on the eve of departure. Oh the 
glorious life that waits me! 1 feel my heart 
swell with mingled anticipation and impatience, 
as I daily, hourly think how Nature is about to 
open to me her rich sanctuary, from which I 
shall pluck a treasure yet undreamt of, and call 
mine own wonders yet unfancied of man! 

I see your ironical smile at my enthusiasm ; I 
hear you say: ‘‘ there is a chap who is going to 
bring home a new mania in his pocket; but if I 
ask him any thing about the tastes, morals, cus- 
toms and manners of the people he is going to 
visit; if I desire to be informed respecting some 


of those minor details, for which one may vainly | 


turn over a thousand narratives of travels, and 
which can only be learned by word of mouth, 
he will show me a mantel, or a coral necklace! 
In regard to all else, he will be unable to answer 
me; he is so absorbed in the contemplation of 
his worms and beetles, that he leaves man out 
of sight.” 

Yes, I know you think it strange that I con- 
fine my investigations to the insect kingdom, and 
all the reply I have to make is that I am so con- 
stituted, that about this one subject alone do the 
attractions of life centre for me. But you can- 
not accuse me of suffering this predilection, 


which is so singular to you, to make me neglect- | 
ful of my fellow men, of my relatives and my | 


friends. I shali never do like the old Dutch 
Lieutenant Colonel whose story I will give you, 
that I may be benefited by the contrast. The 
old colonel (with whom I became acquainted at 
Konigsberg) was, in every thing pertaining to 
insects, the most indefatigable naturalist that 
ever lived. Every thing else was as it were dead 
to him, while his infrequent intercourse with the 
world was yet sufficient to display a most ridicu- 
lous and insufferable avarice. At the same time, 
he was the victim of.a fixed idea that some day 
or other he would be poisoned by eating light- 
bread.. Every \day he kneaded and baked his 
bread for himself, carried it with him even when 
he was invited out to dine, and could never be 
persuaded to touch any except his own loaf. A 
single circumstance will suffice to indicate his 
avarice: when on the streets he walked slowly, 
holding his arms out from his body to prevent 
the friction and attrition from wearing out his 
uniform! But to come to the matter in hand: 
this old colonel had but a single relative in the 
world, a younger brother who resided at Amster- 
dam. For thirty years they had not seen each 
other, when he of Amsterdam, seized with a de- 





sire to embrace his elder brother, paid a visit to 
Konigsberg. He entered the apartment of the 
colonel, who was at the time seated at his table 
examining with a lens a little black speck which 
was placed upon a sheet of paper. With a joy- 
ful cry his brother was about to to throw himself 
into his arms, when the colonel, without taking 
his eyes off the little speck, motioned him to re- 
frain, and imposed silence with repeated ** ’st! 
"st! ’st!” 

‘‘ Brother, what are you doing there?” cried 
the Amsterdamer, ‘‘ George is here, your brother, 
come expressly to see you—you whom he has 
not seen for thirty years, and whom he wished 
to lock upon at least once more.” 

But the colonel, immovable, only whispers : 

‘Tush! ’st! ’st! the animal is dying!” 

Then only did the brother understand that the 
black speck was a little worm twisting in the 
agonies of death, and respecting the colonel’s 
| passion, he seated himself by his side in silence ; 
but when at last an hour had elapsed without 
the colonel troubling himself even to look at his 
visitor, the latter rose from his chair impatiently, 
left the room with a thundering Dutch oath, and 
instantly departed for Amsterdam, without the 
colonel taking the slightest notice of the circum- 
stance. 

Do you fancy, Edward, that were you to enter 
my study and found me observing some remark- 
able insect I would continue absorbed, or that I 
would throw myself into your arms? There 
| can be no doubt, my dear friend, but that the 
insect kingdom is the most wonderful and mys- 
terious of any in nature. While my friend 
Broughton occupies himself with the world of 
plants, and with the more highly developed 
types of animals, I, on the contrary, am employed 
altogether in observing the strange. and unknown 
creatures that form at once the transition and 
the uniting link between the aninial and vegetable 
worlds. 

But I will stop, for fear of boring you, adding 
only, to procure some recognition for myself and 
my pursuits in your poetic soul, that an eminent 
German poet, thinking probably of the beautiful 
blending. and contrast of their gay colors, has 
called insects ‘‘ flowers set free!” Feast yourself 
on this lovely figure. 

But after all, why such exuberance of words 
in vindication of my predilections? Is it not to 
persuade myself that it is purely the love of in- 
vestigation which irresistibly attracts me to 
Owabu, and that my desire is not heightened by 
a strange presentiment I have. of encountering 
some unheard of adventure? Yes, Edward, 
even at this moment I am seized upon by this 
presentiment so violently that 1 can scarce write 
at all. You will deem me a foolish visionory, 
but so itis. In my inmost soul I have it unmis- 
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takably set down that at Owahu the greatest 
happiness awaits me, or—my inevitable and 
eternal ruin. 

Your most faithful, etc., JoHn MeENzrizs. 


IV. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Hanarurv, (near Owahu,) Dec. 12, 18—. 

No, I am not a dreamer; there are presenti- 
ments—presentiments that do not deceive! Ed- 
ward, Iam the happiest man under the sun— 
raised to the very apogee of my existence. How 
am I to acquaint you with all, to impart to you 
a full sense of all my joys, my inexpressible rap- 
ture? I must collect myself, if I would be in a 
proper condition to give you a tranquil account 
of how this adventure came about. 

Not far from Hanaruru, the residence of King 
Teimotu, (who has given us a most friendly re- 
ception,) is a beautiful piece of woodland. 
Thither I went yesterday, just at sunset. My 
object was, if possible, to secure a very rare 
butterfly (its name would not interest you) that 
does not begin its erratic, circling flight until 
after the sun has disappeared. The air was sick 
with the voluptuous odor of perfumed plants. 
As soon as I entered the forest, I felt myself 
seized with a sweet, strange anguish ; mysterious 
shiverings, born of indefinable aspirations, 
thrilled through my frame. The butterfly I 
sought rose into the air before me, but my arms 
hung powerless, as if paralyzed. I felt myself 
as it were glued to the spot, altogether incapable 
of pursuing the insect, which was now dancing 
on into the forest ahead of me. Then I seemed 
to be drawn on by invisible hands to a bower, 
whose leaves, gently rustling, sang words of love 
to me. Scarce entered, I saw—oh, Heaven !— 
reclining upon a carpet elaborately worked in 
feathered figures, the most delicate, graceful, 
lovely islander that ever eye was raptured by. 
Nothing save her surroundings gave token that 
this sweet creature belonged to the indigenous 
race. In color, form, features, she differed as 
much as possible from them. A delicious shock 
almost deprived me of breath; I carefully drew 
near the little one; she seemed to sleep. I 
seized her, and bore her off in my arms; the 
most precious jewel of the isle was mine; I 
named her Haimatochare; I built her a little 
room, hung with gilt paper, and prepared her-a 
couch of the same variegated and brilliant 
plumes upon which I found her. She seemed 
to understand me, to feel that she was mine 
alone! Pardon me, Edward, I bid you adieu. 
I must see how fares this cherished one, my 
Haimatochare; I open the hangings of her little 
room—she reclines upon her couch, toying pret- 
tily with the gay feathers. Oh, Haimatochare! 


Adieu, my Edward. Thine, Joun Menzies. 








V. 
BROUGHTON TO THE GOVERNOR OF NEW 8. WALES. 
Hanarvry, Dec. 20th, 18—. 

Captain Bligh has informed your excellency 
of our happy voyage, and he has certainly not 
omitted to rejoice at the amicable way in which 
King Teimotu received us. The king is de- 
lighted with the handsome present your excel- 
lency sent him, and is continually repeating that 
we can dispose as we see proper of all the usefal 
or pleasant productions of hisisland. The scar- 
let mantle embroidered in gold has made such 
a profound impression upon Queen Kahumanu, 
that she has lost her usual serenity, and has 
fallen into some singular practices. Early in 
the morning, she seeks the most solitary and 
thickest portion of the forest, where she exer- 
cises herself in theatrical positions, draped in 
her mantle, which she sports first on one then 
on the other shoulder; these attitudes she re- 
peats before the assembled court in the evening. 
At the same time she is subject to strange at- 
tacks of grief, which cause the good Teimotu no 
little concern. I have, however, several times 
succeeded in enlivening the melancholy queen 
by a breakfast of boiled fish, to which she is 
particularly partial, and if, after such a meal, 
she drinks a good stiff dram of gin or rum, her 
sombreness is relieved to a wonderful degree. 
It is a singular circumstance that Kahumanu 
runs after Menzies continually, blowing kisses 
after him when she thinks she is unperceived, 
and apostrophizing him with the most endearing 
names. I am disposed to believe she loves him 
in secret. 

For the rest—I am exceedingly grieved to 
have to write your excellency that Menzies, from 
whom I expected nothing but kindness and 
assistance, rather impedes than forwards me in 
my researches. He does not seem disposed to 
return the affection of Kahumanu; on the con- 
trary, a foolish, even reprehensible passion has 
taken possession of him, and has caused him to 
play me an abominable trick, which, unless he 
makes reparation, must embroil and forever 
estrange us. I am now sorry that I solicited 
your excellency for his company in the expedi- 
tion to Owahu; but how could I fancy that a 
man whom I have proven for so many years 
would suffer a strange infatuation to work such 
a sudden and total change in his character? I 
take the liberty of giving to your excellency the 
most important details of this event, so wound- 
ing to my feelings, and, if Menzie’s should not 
repair his fault, I shall have to solicit your ex- 
cellency to grant me your protection from a man 
who permits himself to act as an enemy toward 
those who have always extended toward him the 
most unlimited friendship. 


With profound respect, A. Broventon. 
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VI. 
MENZIES TO BROUGHTON. 

No—I cannot endure this any longer! You 
shun me, you regard me with looks in which I 
read anger and contempt; you speak in such a 
style of treason and infidelity that I am forced 
to apply your words to myself! Yet I have 
sought through the whole region of possibilities 
in vain, to discover a cause in any way justify- 
ing your conduct toward your most faithful 
friend. What have I done to you? In what 
respect have Lirritated yon? What is it that 
wounds you? Some simple misunderstanding 
perhaps has momentarily caused you to doubt 
my affection and my fidelity. I pray you, 
Broughton, explain this unhappy mystery to me, 
and be again my friend as of old. 

Davis, who hands you this note, is instructed 
to beg an immediate reply. My anxiety and 


impatience is torturing. 
MENZIES. 


VIL. 
BROUGHTON TO MENZIES. 

You ask me how you have offended me! Truly 
such candor is very suitable in one who has for- 
feited friendship. What say 1?” Friendship! 
by all the rules of civilized communities—a re- 
volting style of friendship, in good sooth! You 
do not comprehend ? Well, I will explain in a 
single word. May the whole world hear of it, 
and shudder at your baseness! Yes, I will 
whisper in your ear the word which embodies 
all your crime.—Haimatocuare.! Yes, you 
have named her Haimatochare, her of whom you 
robbed me, her whom you hide far from the 
world, who belongs to me, whom with a sweet 
confidence I thought to name mine, and to hand 
down as such in annals destined to perpetuity! 
But no—I do not yet wish to doubt your virtue; 
I wish still to believe that your faithful heart 
will know bow to subdue this unhappy passion 
that sweeps you away in its wild whirlwind. 
Menzies, restore Haimatochare to me, and be 
clasped to my bosom as the most faithful of 
friends. All the pain of the wound your impru- 
dent deed has caused shall be forgotten. Yes, 


restore me Haimatochare ! 
BROUGHTON. 


VIII. 
MENZIES TO BROUGHTON. 

Friend, what strange madness possesses you ? 
It is I—I whom you accuse of having stolen 
Haimatochare, she who belongs to a race with 
which you have no concern—Haimatochare, 
whom I found free, in free nature, slumbering 
upon the loveliest of carpets—lI, the first to gaze 
at her with loving eye, the first to give her name 
and rank! Certainly, if you think me ungrate- 
ful, I ought to deem you insane, since, infatu- 








ated with your consuming jealousy, you dare to 
claim what is my property, and always shall be 
mine. Haimatochare is mine, and I will pro- 
claim her mine in those Annals wherein you 
propose to perpetuate your vain-glory, by attri- 
buting to yourself the property of another. 
Never will I permit Haimatochare to leave me; 
sooner will I give up all for her, joyously, ay, 
even life itself, since that is worth nothing to me 
without her. MENZIES. 


IX. 
BROUGHTON TO MENZIES. 

Insolent thief! Haimatochare is none of my 
concern! Ycu found her free!—Liar! I sup- 
pose then that the couch upon which Haimato- 
chare slept was not my property, either? You 
wont acknowledge that? And so Haimatochare 
belongs to me—to me alone! Restore me Hai- 
matochare, else I publish your baseness to the 
whole universe. Itis not I—itis you, you alone, 
who are blinded by devouring jealousy—you 
who wish to avail yourself of another’s rights; 
but you shall not succeed. Restore me Hai- 
matochare, or I declare you the vilest knave of 
a swindler upon earth. BRouGurTon. 


: « 
MENZIES TO BROUGHTON, 
Triple knave thyself! Iwill not yield Hai- 
matochare but with life. MENZIES. 


XI. 
BROUGHTON TO MENZIES. 

Only with life, thou cheat, is it? ’Tis well! 
To-morrow evening, then, at six o’clock, at the 
deserted place near the entrance to Hanaruru, 
not far from the volcano, arms shall decide with 
whom Haimatochare remains. Be careful that 
your pistols are all right. BrovuaHron. 


XII. 


MENZIES TO BROUGHTON. 
I will be at the place indicated in time: Hai- 
matochare shall witness the combat that is to 
decide her fate. MENZzIzs. 


XIII. 
CAPT. BLIGH TO THE GOVERNOR OF NEW 8. WALES. 
HANARuRD, Dec. 25, 18—. 
It is my painful duty to inform your excel- 
lency of the frightful occurrence which has 
snatched two most estimable men from our midst. 
It is some time since I began to notice, with- 
out being able to divine the cause, that Messrs. 
Menzies and Broughton, formerly united in the 
closest bonds of friendship, sharing heart and 
mind, and never able to live apart, have been at 
variance. The result has been a careful avoid- 
ance of each other, and very recently an inter- 
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change of letters, of which our pilot, Davis, was 
the carrier. Davis has informed me that on the 
receipt of these letters both used to become 
greatly agitated, and that Broughton especially 
manifested great fury and rage. Yesterday Da- 
vis noticed that Broughton was loading his pis- 
tols, and afterward that he left Hanaruru in hot 
haste. He sought me out, and after a while 
finding me, he acquainted me with his supposi- 
tion that Menzies and Broughton were about to 
fight a duel, whereupon I started directly with 
Lieutenant Collnet and Mr. Wisby, the surgeon, 
for the desert beach in front of Hanaruru, not 
far from the volcano, for it seemed to me that 
such a place would suggest itself the moment a 
duel was thought of. An instant or two before 
we reached the place, we heard a pistol shot, 


followed immediately by another. We hastened | 


our steps, but nevertheless arrived too late. 
Menzies and Broughton were bathed in their 


own blood; one mortally wounded in the head, | 


the other. in the body, and neither giving any 
signs of consciousness. They were lying about 
two paces apart, and between them was the un- 
happy object which the papers of Menzies indi- 
cate as the source of Broughton’s jealousy and 
hate. Ina small paste-board box, ornamented 
with giit paper, 1 found under some brilliant 
feathers a litle insect, very strange in form and 
color, which Davis, who is a clever naturalist, 
wished to persuade me was a species of Louse, 
but which, bothin color and in the singular form 
of its body and legs entirely differs from the in- 








sects of the species up to the present time dis- | 
covered. On the lid of the box was written this | 


one word—Haimatochare. Menzies had found 
this little creature, till then unknown, on the 
wing of a pigeon that was killed by Broughton, 
and he wished to introduce it to naturalists un- 
der the bizarre name of Haimatochare, ag its 
first discoverer. Broughton, however, pretended 
that he had made the discovery, because it was 
found upon a pigeon he had killed, and hence 
he also wished to appropriate Haimatochare. 
From this arose between these two gallant gen- 
tlemen the horrible dispute that terminated in 
their death. 

I would have you observe, by the way, that 
Mr. Menzies has deduced the little insect from a 
family altogether new, of which Haimatochare 
is the pivot:—‘* Pediculus pubescens, thorace 
trapezoides, abdomine ovali posterius emarginato 
ab latere undulata, etc., habitans in homine, 
Hottentottis, Greenlandisque escam dilectam 
praebens—’’and lower down: ‘‘ Nirmus crassi- 
cornis, capite ovato oblongo, scutello thorace 
majore, abdomine lineari lanceolato, habitans in 
anate, Ansere, et Bosrhade.”’ 

From these notes of Mr. Menzies, your excel- 
ency will be able to discover to how great a de- 


| 


gree the little insect is unique in its kind, and I 
take the liberty, though not exactly a naturalist, 
to add that, observed in profile with attention, 
the insect has something infinitely attractive 
about it, owing to its limpid eyes, its bright 
colors, and a certain life and vigor of motion, 
very extraordinary in a creature of such dimin- 
utiveness. 

I wait the orders of your excellency to know 
if I shall send the little insect, carefully em- 
balmed, to the museum—or whether I shall sink 
in the sea the cause of the death of these excel- 
lent men. Waiting the decision of your excel- 
lency, Davis keeps Haimatochare in his cotton 
cap. I hold him responsible for his health. 

Accept the assurances, ete., 
Buian. Capt. H. M. 8. D. 


XIV. 
THE GOVERNOR’S REPLY. 
Port Jackson, Ist May, 18—. 

It was with the greatest pain that I learned 
the unfortunate death of our two brave natural- 
ists. Is it then possible that zeal for science can 
conquer man so completely as to make him for- 
get what is due to friendship, and even to society! 
I hope that you have had Broughton and Men- 
zies properly interred. 

As to Haimatochare, captain, I charge you to 
cast her into the sea, with the usual honors, in 
memory of the unfortunate naturalists. 


XV. 
CAPT. BLIGH TO THE GOVERNOR OF NEW 8S. WALES. 
Sure Discovery, Oct. 5, 18—. 
Your orders with regard to Haimatochare 


| have been executed. In presence of the whole 





crew in gala costume, and also of King Teimotu 
and Queen Kahumanu, who came aboard at- 
tended by many prominent personages of the 
court, Haimatochare was, at six o’clock, taken 
from Davis’ cotton cap by Lieutenant Collnet, 
and placed in the ornamented box, her first 
habitation, and now to be her last—her coffin. 
This box had a heavy stone attached to it, and 
was cast into the sea by myself, with a salute of 
three guns. At the same time Queen Kahumanu 
raised a hymn in which all the Owahuans joined, 
and which was as terribly lugubrious as the oc- 
casion could possibly demand. After this three 
more guns were fired, and eatables and rum 
furnished the cvew, while grog and other refresh- 
ments were served to Teimotu, Kahumanu, and 
the ladies and gentlemen of their suite. The 
good queen is altogether inconsolable at the 
death of her dear Menzies. To honor the 
memory of one so well beloved, she thrust a 
large shark’s tooth into her thigh, and still suf- 
fers horribly from the wound. It remains to be 
mentioned that Davis, the faithful guardian of 
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Haimatochare, delivered a very touching dis- 
course, in which, after having briefly pictured 
the life of Haimatochare, he demonstrated with 
great earnestness and force the utter instability 
of terrestrial things. The most hardened sailors 
could not restrain their tears, and as Davis was 





giving vent to the most profound sighs in order 


to impress his hearers more forcibly, he suc- 
ceeded in eliciting from the assembled Owahuans 
a succession of the most frightful outeries and 
howls, which contributed in no small degree to 
the effect of this imposing solemnity. 
Accept, etc., 
Buicu, Capt., com’g H. M. 8. Discovery. 


—t}-~->-~>~ 





THAT AWFUL UGLY HOSS: 
OR SAM VARNEY’S VENTURE. 


Sam Varney wasa Green Mountain Boy. He 
had worked as a hired man on different farms, 
and had laid up some money. He had frequently 


been employed in bringing loads of produce to | 


the Boston market, and had made sales quite 
satisfactory to his employers. On several occa- 
sions he had made little speculations of his own 
which were quite profitable. 

On one of his visits to Boston, Sam had fallen 
in with a sailor, who was a native of the same 
town where he himself was born, and they had 
a great deal of conversation. One of the inter- 
esting facts which Sam learned from his towns- 
man was, that sailors were occasionally permit- 
ted to take out a small venture, as it was called, 
of their own, a little package of goods, a barrel 
of mackerel, or something of that sort, which 
would not take up much room in the vessel. 
This they sold; and brought home the proceeds 
in the produce of the country they visited. 

On his return home, Sam meditated profoundly 
on this subject ; and finally concluded to a make 
a voyage to the West Indies, and take a venture 
with him. 
venture should be. He had nothing on hand at 
the time but a small horse, which he had won in 
a rafile, and had not yet been able to dispose of. 
He was not a very beautiful horse. On the con- 
trary, he was generally pronounced by the 
neighbors ‘*an awful ugly hoss.”” His neck was 
too short: his head was too long. His body was 


| 
| 





he would not be able to carry it out; but pro- 
mised to lend all the assistance in his power. 
He had just shipped in a vessel bound for Ja- 
maica, and more hands were wanted. He intro- 
duced him to the captain, who made no objec- 
tion to shipping him as a green hand. When the 
question of the venture came up, there was diffi- 
culty. He had no accommodation for a horse 
on board the brig. Sam offered to put him on 
deck and take care of him. This would be in- 
convenient and would interfere with his duty. 
Determined to carry his point, Sam offered to 
pay freight, cash down, before sailing; and the 
captain, rather amused at his pertinacity, and 
curious to see how the venture would succeed, 
agreed to the proposal. So the horse was ship- 
ped, and the vessel sailed. 

Sam was the butt of the sailors during the 
whole passage out. There was no end to their 
jeers at the appearance of the little horse. Their 
nautical jokes on him were inexhaustible, and 
Sam Varney’s venture was considered the most 


| desperate and ridiculous speculation that had 


The next question was what this | 





! 


lean and scraggy. His mane was rough and | 


refractory, and persisted in standing up too 
much in spite of trimming and grooming, and 
his tail looked like a mop. But Sam had ridden 
him repeatedly, and found that he was capable 
of great speed in running. 

The sailor had told Sam that whole cargoes 
of horses were frequently sent from Connecticut 
to the West Indies, and disposed of at a large 
profit. So he determined that his horse should 
be his venture. Accordingly he mounted him, 
rode down to Boston, put him into a stable and 
went in search of his sailor friend. He soon 
found him, and communicated his plan. His 
acquaintance, Tom Standish by name, was afraid 


| 


ever been attempted. 

But Sam was perfectly imperturbable. He 
answered all their railleries good-naturedly, and 
told them ‘they had better wait and see the up- 
shot. He had never made a bad speculation yet, 
and he guessed he knew what he was about. The 
hoss was not a very handsome hoss, but he was 
a very good one. He guessed he could sell 
him.” 

At length the brig arrived at Kingston, Ja- 
maica, and Sam soon had his horse landed and 
stabled. When he came to offer him for sale, 
nobody seemed inclined to buy. The horse was 
decidedly too ugly for a saddle or gig horse; 
and the very draymen turned up their noses at 
him. Presently the races came on, and every- 
body was hurrying out of town to the race- 
ground. 

Sam mounted his horse and rode out with the 
rest. He looked on with much interest at the 
first race. He observed that the horses were not 
remarkable for their speed. There appeared to 
be no thorough-bred blood-horses among them; 
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and he concluded that the races had been got up | planter’s check for ten thousand dollars, which 


by the planters from their love of sport, without 
having any real race-horses on the island. He 
believed that his little horse could beat them all; 
and he determined at all hazards to give hima 
trial. So he went to the managers and offered 
to enter him for the next race. 

Sam’s proposition was received with shouts of 
laughter. It was considered a capital joke. 
But Sam told them it was no joke. He was per- 
fectly serious. He wanted to run his horse 
#gainst the whole field, and was ready to bet on 
hi.. He was accordingly entered, and instantly 
her y odds were offered against him. Two to 
one, jive to one, ten to one, and, finally, one 
planter offered twenty to one. 

On hearing this offer, Sam said he would take 
it. It was necessary to produce the amount of 
his bet. He was in the dress of a common 
sailor, and his antagonist said that he was not 
going to be trifled with, the stakes must be de- 
posited with the managers. How much would 
he bet? ‘* Five hundred dollars,” replied Sam. 
‘* Well, down with your dust,” said the planter. 
Whereupon Sam took off a leather belt which he 
had round his waist, under his clothes, and 
counted out five hundred dollars in doubloons. 
The planter’s check was pronounced satisfactory, 
and received by the managers. Many other bets 
were made by different persons, with heavy odds 
against Sam’s horse. 

When Sam rode up to the starting place there 
were shouts of laughter at his appearance, and 
the most unsparing censures of his presumption 
in entering on the race. Sam paid no attention 
to this, but started with the rest; and it soon 
became apparent that he was not such a fool as 
they took him to be. He was among the fore- 
most in two minutes; and at the end of the 
race, ‘‘that awful ugly hoss” was pronounced 
clearly and unequivocally the victor. 

Sam coolly received his doubloons back again, 
and put them in his belt, together with the 





was afterward duly honored. 

He offered to bet on another race, but there 
were no takers. For this, however, he was 
compensated by the most liberal offers for his 
horse. Five hundred dollars, a thousand, fifteen 
hundred, two thousand, were bid for him. This 
last figure being the highest, Sam accepted it. 

On his return to the brig, Sam learnt that no 
one of the crew but himself had been at the 
races. As soon as he came on board the usual 
bantering began. 

‘¢ Well, Sam,” said the cook, ‘‘ how about that 
venture ?” 

‘¢T guess it will do,” replied Sam. 

‘« Is that awful ugly horse sold yet?” said the 
second mate. 

‘¢ Shouldn’t wonder if he was,’’ said Sam. 

‘¢ You don’t say so. How much did he fetch ?” 
said the second mate. 

‘* Guess,” replied Sam. 

‘‘ Twenty dollars.” 

‘¢ More than that. Guess again.” 

“‘ Fifty.” 

‘¢More than that. Guess again:” 

‘* A hundred.” 

‘¢ A great deal more than that. You don’t know 
nothing about Varmount hosses. Guess again.” 

‘“«Two hundred.” 

‘‘Oh, it’s no use your guessing. That awful 
ugly hoss brought two thousand dollars, besides 
the ten thousand I won on him at the races. So 
you fellows had better shut up and say no more 
about Sam Varney’s venture.” 

And they did shut up. Sam, on the passage 
home, was treated with marked respect. The 
worst that was said of him among the sailors, 
was, ‘*Cute fellow that Sam. His eye teeth is 
cut.” 

Sam went to sea no more. He bought a farm 
in the Green Mountain State, married a rosy- 
cheeked Green Mountain girl, and had many 
sons and daughters. 





MAN’S MUSIC LESSON. 


THERE is music in the choir, but the ear 
Untrained to gentle science feels it not, 

As the rain-drops fall melting in the mere, 
So the chords in confusion are forgot. 


There is music in the land, by the strand, 
Where the billows and the wind roar and wail, 
And the poet-artist reads a harmony 
In the erying and the dying of the gale. 





There is music in the clouds when they rise 

O’er the woods—a golden ring roundemerald gem ; 
But few are the trained and practiced eyes 

Which trace out the great harmony in them. 


On the land, by the sand, in the sky; 
In the world, in all life, in the soul; 
And Man’s eternal lesson is to learn 
The melody which circles through the whole. 














STRANGE 


STORIES. 


NO. IT1.—THE HUNT OF EILDON—A LEGEND OF SCOTLAND. 


(Concluded from page 329.) 


Tue glass circulated until a late hour. At 
length the king said, ‘* My lords, I crave a cup 
full to the brim, which I mean to dedicate to the 
health of a lady, whomI think I saw yesterday 
morning; the mentioning of whose name will a 
little astonish you.” ‘+My royal son and sire,” 
said the Abbot, “ for your majesty is both, in the 
general acceptation of the terms, shall it not be 


this beloved toast?” ‘If you so please,”’ said 
his majesty. ‘‘Ralpho,’’ said the Abbot, ‘ here 
is the key. You alone know where the portion 
of old Malmsey is to be found among his majesty’s 
stores here deposited ; bring one bottle only to 
his majesty, and pour it carefully yourself.” 

Ralpho obeyed; poured out the wine till the 
cup was full, and turned the remainder into a 
sewer. The king then arose, and lifting his cup 
on high—‘* My lords,” said he, “‘ 1 give you the 
fairest, loveliest, and the most angelic maid that 
ever Scotland bred—I give you Ellen of Rosline.”’ 

Every one started at the name till the wine 
was spilled all around the table. Astonishment 
was in every look, for the king had said he had 
seen her yesterday at morn. ‘To the bottom,” 
cried theking. Every one drank off his cup with 
avidity, anxious to hear the explanation. The 
king kept the position in which he stood until 
he saw every cup drained, and then brought his 
slowly and gracefully to his lips, with the inten- 
tion of emptying it atone draught But the mo- 
ment that it reached them, Mooly sprang up, 
snatched the cup and wine out of his hand, and 
threw them on the floor. ‘‘Strike the animal 
dead,”’ cried one. ‘‘ Kick her out of the hall,” 
said another. ‘‘ Take her out and let her be 
hung up,” cried a third. Mooly cowered at her 
royal master’s feet, as if begging pardon, or 
begging to remain. ‘‘ Let her alone ,” said the 
king; ‘let us see what the beast means, and if 
she persists in the outrage.” 

He filled his cup of the wine before him, and 
brought it slowly to his head in the same manner 
as he did before. He even took it away and 
brought it back several times, in orderto see if 
she would be provoked todo the likeagain. But 
no!—Mooly appeared perfectly satisfied, and 
suffered her master to drink it off piecemeal. A 
certain consternation reigned in the royal apart- 
ment for some time; sharp arguments followed ; 
and, in the meantime, Angus and the Abbot were 
heard whispering apart, and the one said, ‘It 








must be accomplished this night, or abandoned 
forever.” 

The nobles again took their seats, and the king 
appeared, as formerly, to be growing thoughtful 
and dejected. 

‘* Pray cheer up your heart and be merry, my 
liege,” said Douglas, “and let not the casual 


| frolic of a pampered animal tend to cast down 
of your far-famed Malmsey that you will drink 


your majesty’s spirits. Your majesty has not 
yet drank the extraordinary toast you proposed.” 
‘* But that I shall do presently,” said the king. 
‘* Ay,” said the Abbot, ‘and your majesty shall 
do it too in the wine of which I have heard your 
majesty somuchapprove. Fetch another bottle, 
Raipho.”’ 

Ralpho brought it. ‘I will pour for myself,”’ 
said the king; and taking the bottle, he poured 
about one half of it into his cup; again named 
the name of Ellen of Rosline with rapturous en- 
thusiasm, and again as he put the cup to his lips, 
Mooly sprung up, snatched the cup from his lips 
and dashed it on the floor more furiously than 
before, and then cowered at her master’s feet, as 
if begging not to be struck. 

‘¢ There is something more than ordinary in 
this,” said the king, ‘‘and I will have it investi- 
gated instantly.” 

‘¢ There is nothing init at all,’’ said the Abbot. 
‘‘Pardon me, sire; but it is a fault in your ma- 
jesty, for which I have grieved and often done 
penance myself. Youare, and have always been 
a visionary, and nothing will ever wean you from 
it. You make idols of these two animals; they 
have sometime been taught a number of pranks, 
and for one of these would you augur aught 
against the monastery, your nobles, or your ma- 
jesty’s own peace of mind?’ ‘* Are you certain 
that is the genuine old Malmsey wine, Ralpho ?” 
said the king. ‘I am certain, sire, it is the 
wine that was shown to me as such.” 

The king poured out the remainder that was 
in the bottle. ‘‘ Drink thou that, Ralpho,” said 
he, ‘‘and tell me if it be really and truly the 
genuine Malmsey,” Ralpho thanked his majesty, 
bowed, and drank off the cup without hesitation. 
‘Ts it genuine, Ralpho?” ‘I don’t know, your 
majesty ; I think it tastes a litle of the earth.” 

The circle laughed at Ralpho’s remark ; and 
the conversation began again to grow general, 
when, sometime thereafter, Ralpho, who was 
bustling about, sat down in a languid and sickly 
posture on one ofthe window seats. They looked 
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at him, and saw that his face was becoming 
black. ‘* What is the matter, Ralpho ?” said one. 
‘*] do not know what is the matter with me,” 
returned he; ‘I think I feel asif that wine were 
not like to agree with my stomach.” He fell 
into immediate convulsions, and in ten minutes 
he was lying a swollen and disfigured corpse. 

Douglas was the first to cry out treason. He 
bolted the door, and stood inside with his sword 
drawn, vowing that he would search the soul of 
every traitor in the room. Angus’s great power 
made the other lords to stand in awe of him; 
although it was obvious to them all, that he was 
at least as likely to have a hand in this as any 
other. Hume charged him boldly to his face 
with it, and made proffer to abide by the proof; 
but he pretended to receive the charge only with 
scorn and derision, as one which no reasonable 
man could suppose. The king was greatly affect- 
ed, and, upon the whole, showed rather more 
apprehension on account of his personal safety, 
than was, perhaps, becoming in a sovereign. 
He cried out that ‘‘ they were all of them traitors ! 
and that he would rather be at the head of a band 
of moss-troopers, than be thus condemned to 
have such a set about him, whom he could not 
trust.” 

After some expostulation, he acquitted the 
Earl of Angus, more it was thought, through fear, 
than conviction of his innocence; but from an 
inference, the most natural in the world, he fixed 
the blame on the Abbot. ‘ My liege,” said the 


reverend father, ‘‘I know no more how this has | 


happened than the child thatis unborn. There 
can be no doubt but that, instigated by some of 
your majesty’s enemies, the wretch, Ralpho, has 
mixed the poison himself, and has met with the 
fate he justly deserved.”’ ‘“* No!” replied the king. 
‘¢ If that had been the case, he would not have 
been so ready in participating of the draught. 
I will not beMeve but that there is a combination 
among you to take my life.” Every one pro- 
tested his innocence more strenuously than an- 
other. 

The Abbot was seized; and said, in his justifi- 
cation, ‘* That he would show his majesty the 
set of wine from which he had ordered Ralpho 
to bring it, and he was willing to drink a share 
of any bottle of it that they chose ;’’ which he 
did. But this did not convince the king. He 
sent off privately a messenger to assemble the 
Border Chiefs, and bring them to his rescue— 
took his two favorite hounds with him into his 
chamber, placed a strong guard, counted his 
beads, and retired to rest. 

Every means were tried next day by the no- 
bles to dispel his majesty’s fears, and regain his 
confidence; and as nothing decisive could be pro- 
duced against any one, they succeeded in some 
degree. New perplexities, however, continued 











to waylay him, for he was throughout his whole 
life the prey of witches and evil spirits; and 
though he wreaked due vengeance on many, they 
still continued to harass him the more. 

After high mass, he had retired to bis chamber 
to meditate, when thenobleman in waiting came 
in, and said, that a stranger wanted to speak 
with him on some urgent business. He was in- 
troduced, and any one may judge of the king’s 
astonishment, when he saw that it was the iden- 
tical old man who had spoken to him on the 
mountain, and vanished, the day before. The 
king’s lip grew pale, and quivered as the stran- 
ger made his obeisance. ‘ Thou herald of danger, 
treason, and confusion, what seekest thou again 
with me?” said the king. ‘+I come, my liege,” 
said he, to seek redress for the injured, and jus- 
tice on the offenders. Your two favorite hounds 
came last night to the houses of two widows in 
New-stead, and have carried off their two chil- 
dren from their bosoms, which they have doubt- 
lessly devoured, as no traces of them can be 
found.” ‘* Thou art a liar!” said the king, 
‘‘and an inventor of lies, if not the father of 
them ; for these two dogs were locked up with 
me in my chamber last night, and a guard placed 
on the door, so that what you aver is impossible.” 
*‘T declare to your majesty,” said the stranger, 
‘*by the truth of that right hand, that I myself 
saw the two hounds at liberty this morning at 
daylight. I saw them come along the Monk’s 
Meadow, carrying something across on their 
necks.” ‘* It is easy to prove the falsehood of 
all that thou hast said,’ replied the king; ‘*and 
thy malicious intent shall not go unpunished.” 

He then called in the guards, and bade them 
declare before that audacious stranger, if his 
two white hounds, Mooly and Scratch, were not 
in his chamber all the night. The guards were 
mute, and looked one to another. ‘* Why are 
you ashamed to declare the truth ?’ said the king 
to them. ‘‘Say, were the two hounds in my 
chamber all night, or were they not?” The men 
answered, ‘‘ that the hounds were certainly out. 
How it came they knew not, but that they were 
let in in the morning.” ‘* There is a conspiracy 
among you again,”’ said the king; ‘if not to de- 
prive your king of life, to deprive that life of 
every kind of quiet and social comfort.” 

‘*] demand justice,” said the stranger, ‘ in 
the names of two weeping and distracted mothers! 
In the name of all that is right, and held dear 
among men! Idemand that these two obnox- 
ious and devouring animals be hung upon a tree, 
or burnt alive, before the sun go down.” ‘I 
will have better testimony,” said the king ; ‘‘ and 
if I find that these children have actually been 
devoured, (as most unlikely it is,) the depreda- 
tors shall be punished.” 

The old man bowed, and was preparing to 
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reply, when the knight in waiting entered hasti- 
ly, and told the king that there was a woman in 
the outer court, crying bitterly for justice, and 
who was very urgent to speak with him. The 
king ordered that she should be admitted, and in 
a moment she stood before him, pale, shriveled, 
haggard, and wild, and altogether such a figure 
as one scarcely can see, or could see, without the 
impression that she was scarce earthly. 

‘Revenge! Revenge! my lord, O king!” 
cried she. ‘I crave justice of your majesty— 
justice, and nothing more. You have two 
hounds, that came into my house early thie morn- 
ing, and have devoured, or taken away my only 
daughter, my sole stay, and hope in this world, 
and nothing is left buta part of her garments.” 

‘¢ That is a true and worthy gentlewoman, my 
liege,” said the old stranger ; ‘‘and you may 
take her word for whatever she advances.” 

The ancient dame turned about—stared on the 
stranger with wild astonishment—dropped a low 
courtesy, and then said, ‘‘I crave your pardon, 
my lord and master, I noted not that you were 
sonigh. I hope your errand here coincides with 
mine.” ‘It does,” said he; ‘*there are more 
sufferers than one; and, by the head that bows 
to thee !—I swear by none greater—we shall 
have justice if it be in the land !” 

‘This is a combination,” said the king; ‘I 
pay no regard to it. Bring witnesses to estab- 
lish your charges, and you shall have justice 
done.” They went forth to bring their proof, 
and behold they had them all in the outer court. 
In the meantime the king sent for some men of 
the place to come, and made inquiry of them 
who the old dame was, and what was the charac- 
ter that she bore. They informed him that she 
was a noted witch, and kept the whole country 
in terror and turmoil, and that she had indeed 
an only daughter, who was an impious and ma- 
levolent minx, devoted to every species of wick- 
edness. ‘The wrinkled beldame shall be burnt 
at the stake,” said the king. 

He then sent for a reverend old friar of the 
name of Rubely, who was well versed in all the 
minutis of diablery and exorcism, whose skill 
had often been beneficial to the king in the try- 
ing and intricate parts of his duty that related 
to these matters, and with him he conferred on 
this important subject. Father Rubely desired 
the king to defer the further examination of these 
people for a very little while; and, in the mean- 
time, he brought in a basin of holy water, con- 
secrated seven times, and set apart for sacred 
uses, after which the examination went on, and 
acurious one it was. The old witch lady de- 
posed, ‘* That ag she was lying pondering on her 
bed, and wide awake, about the dawn of the 
morning, she heard a curious and uncommon 
noise somewhere about the house: That, rising, 


she went out silently to discover what it could 
be, andto her utter astonishment, beheld the 
, king’s two hounds, Mooly and Scratch, spring 
from her daughter’s casement, and in a short 
space a beautiful roe-deer followed them and 
bounded away to the Eildons: That she hasted 
to her daughter’s apartment, and found that her 
darling was gone.’’ The stories ofthe other two 
were exactly similar to one another, only that 
one blamed one hound, and the other the other. 
It was as follows: ‘I was lying awake in the 
morning very early, with my son in my arms, 
when one of the king’s hounds came into my 
house, I saw it, and wist not how it had got 
there. A short time after I heard it making a 
strange scraping and noise in the other end of 
the house, on which I arose to turn it out; but 
on going to the place from whence the sound 
seemed to come, I found nothing. At that very 
instant, however, I beheld her coming softly out 
of the bed where I had left my child, and in a mo- 
ment she was out at the door and away. I ran 
to the bed with a light in my hand, but my dear 
child was gone, and no part, not even a palm of 
his hand, remaining!” 

Q. ‘* Was there anything else in the house at 
the time ; any other appearance that you could 
not account for ?” 

A. ‘Yes; there was something like a leveret 
followed her out at the door, but I paid no re- 
gard to it.” 

@. ‘**Was the child baptized in a Christian 
church ?” 

(No answer. ) 

@. ‘Were you yourself ever baptized in a 
Christian church ?”(No answer.) 

@. ** Why do you not answer to these things ?” 

A. ‘ Because I see no connection that they 
have with the matter in question.”’ 


who still kept by their side. 


two women were so exactly similar, though the: 
one was examined before the other was brought 
in, he said,—‘‘ This is some infernal combina- 
tion; they are all of them witches, and their 
friend there is some warlock or wizard; and they 
shall all be burnt at the stake together before 
the going down of the sun.” ‘It is a judg- 
ment worthy of such a monarch,” said the 
stranger. 

‘* Father Rubely,” said the king, ** you who 
know all the menin this part of my dominions, 
do you know anything of this old man, who re- 
fuseth to give account of himself?’ ‘I have 
often seen the face,” said Rubely ; ‘‘ but I cannot 
tell at present from whence he is. Pray sir, are 
you not he who supplied the monastery with cattle 
for these many moons?” 

‘‘T am the same,” said the stranger; ‘and 





‘‘None in the least,” said the old stranger,. 


When the king heard that the answers of the- 
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were they not the best that ever were furnished 
to the Abbey?” ‘They were,” said Rubely. 
‘‘ Were they not exquisite and delicious above 
all food ever before tasted?” said the old man. 
“« They were indeed,” said Rubely, ‘‘and I think 
I have heard it reported that no one ever knew 
from whence you brought these cattle.” ‘I 
knew myself,” said the stranger, ‘‘ and that was 
sufficient for me.” 

‘¢T have heard of this before,” said the king, 
‘‘and [ think I divine something of the matter. 
Tell me, I insist onit, from whence you brought 
these cattle?” ‘I brought them from among 
the poor and the indigent,”’ said the old man, ‘ on 
whom kings and priests forever feed. For Chris- 
tian carrion, I provide food from among them- 
selves.” 

‘*They shall all be worried and burnt at the 
stake,”’ said the king ; ‘‘ and this man’s torments 
shall be doubled.”? ‘‘ Have patience, my lord, 
O king,” said Rubely, ‘‘and let us not destroy 
the reclaimable with those of whom there is no 
hope.” Then going near to the first woman 
who had lost her son, he said to her, * It is 
better to do well late than never—are you con- 
tent to be baptized even now?” The woman 
bowed consent. He put the same question to 
the other, who bowed likewise. The old man 
stood close by their side, and appeared to be in 
great trouble and wrath. Rubely brought his 
goblet of consecrated water, and, as he passed 
he threw a portion of it on the wrinkled face of 
the old man, pronouncing, at the same time, the 
sacred words of baptism. The whole form and 
visage of the creature was changed in a moment 
to that of a furious fiend: He uttered a yell that 
made all the Abbey shake to its foundations, 
and forthwith darted away into the air, wrapped 
in flame ; and as he ascended, he heaved his right 
hand, and shook his fiery locks at his inquisitors. 
The old withered beldame yelped forth hysteric 
gigglings, something between laughing and 
shrieks—the king fell on his knees, clasped the 
rood and kissed it—the two women trembled— 
and even old Rubely counted his beads, and 
stood for a short space in mate astonishment. 
He next proposed trying the same experiment 
with the old witch lady, but she resisted it so 
furiously, with cursing and blasphemy, that they 
abandoned her to her fate, and had her burnt at 
St..Mile’s cross before the going down of the sun. 

The other two women confessed their sins, and 
received absolution. They acknowledged that 
they had been acquainted with the stranger for 
a long season; that he had often pressed them to 
sign and seal, which they had always declined, 
but that nevertheless he had such an influence 
over them, that he ina manner led them as he 
pleased ; that at first they took him for a vener- 
able apostle, but at length discovered that he 





was a powerful sorcerer, and could turn people 
into the shapes of such beasts as he pleased, but 
that they never knew that he was the devil till 
then. 

Gudgel, the fat caterer for that immense estab- 
lishment, was out riding from morn till even in 
search of fat things; he delighted in the very 
sight of a well-fed sleek animal ; it was health to 
his stomach, and marrow to his bones. He had 
been out the whole day—had procured but little 
stuff, and that not of the first metal—but, on his 
way home, he heard of a fine well-fed boar at 
Eildon-Hall; so he rode off the road, and alight- 
ed to take alook of him. In a little triangular 
inclosure, at one corner of the yard, there he be- 
held the notable boar lying at his ease, with 
Mumps in his bosom. It is impossible to tell 
how much the sight of such a carcass delighted 
Gudgel! Immoderately fat himself, his eye feast- 
ed on everything that was so; he could not even 
pass by a corpulent man, nor a pampered over- 
grown matron, without fixing a keen glance upon 
them, as if calculating exactly, or to a nearness, 
how much they would weigh, sinking offal. ‘Oh, 
gracious heaven! what a fine hog! Goodman 
Fletcher, could you think of putting such a de- 
licious morsel as that by your masters? For 
shame, Goodman, not to let me know before this 
time, of such a prize as this! The very thing? 
No words: the hog is mine. Name your price 
—good security, Goodman Fletcher—a king and 
a priest—I am so glad I have found him—I’ll 
have him slaughtered, and cut neatly up, as I 
shall direct, before I leave the house.”’ 

A piece of sad news this for the poor boar! 
(Croudy the shepherd, that once was.) When 
Gudgel pronounced the last sentence, the animal 
sprung to his feet, gave a great snuff, and grunt- 
ed out a moan that would have pierced any heart 
but Gudgel’s. ‘St Elijah!” said he, ‘* what a 
fine animal,” and gave him a lash with his whip 
ashe rose. Mumps snarled, and tried to bite 
the voluptuary in return for the unprovoked 
attack on his master. 

Precisely about the same time that Gudgel 
alighted at Eildon-hall, the two lovely and mys- 
terious sisters met at their accustomed place in 
the Abbey Walk, for it chanced to be the few 
minutes of their appearance in mortal frame. 

‘‘I give you joy, dear sister,” said the one, 
‘“¢ of our happy release! Our adversary is baffled 
and driven from his usurped habitation—Our 
woful work of annihilation will henceforth cease, 
for the evil principle shall not, as we dreaded, 
prevail in this little world of man, in which we 
have received for a time a willing charge. Say, 
what more is to be done before we leave the green 
hills and Eildon Tree?” ‘* Much is yet to be 
done, my beloved Ellen,” answered the other ; 
‘‘all the spells of priests and friars will avail 
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naught without our aid.—And the wild roe deer? 
—And the boar of Eildon: He, I suppose, may 
take his fate—he is not worthy our care farther. 
—A selfish groveling thing, that had much more 
of the brute than the man (as he should be)at 
first—without one principle of the heart that is 
worthy of preservation.”” ‘* You are ever inclined 
to be severe,” said the other ; ‘‘if you but saw the 
guise in which he is lying with his faithful dog, 
I think your heart would be moved to pity. 
Here is Philamy’s rod; go, and reconnoitre for 
yourself; and as you feel, so act.” 

She took the golden wand, and went away to- 
ward Eildon-hall ; but her motion over the fields 
was like a thing sailing onthe wind. The other 
glided away into the beechen grove, for there 
were voices heard approaching. 

‘‘Let us proceed to business, Goodman 
Fletcher,” said Gudgel. ‘‘I insist on seeing that 
fine animal properly slaughtered, blooded, and 
cut up, before I go away. And I'll tell you 
what we'll do,” continued Gudgel ; ‘‘ we’ll have 
his kidneys roasted on a brander laid on the 
coals, and a steak cut from the inside of the 
shoulder.—How delicious they will be! Pooh! 
I wish they were ready just now—But we'll not 
be long—And we'll have a bottle of your March 
beer to accompany them—Eh? Your charge 
may well afford that, Goodman—Eh ?” 

The boar made a most determined resistance ; 
and it was not till after he was quite spent, and 
more hands had been procured, that he was 
dragged at last forcibly to the slaughter-house, 
and laid upon the killing-stool, with ropes tied 
round his legs; these they were afraid were 
scarcely strong enough, and at the request of 
the butcher, Pery lent her garters to strengthen 
the tie. His very heart was like to break when 
he saw Pery lend her garters to assist in bind- 
ing him. The butcher came up with his bleed- 
ing knife, in shape like an Andro Ferrara, and 
fully half as long—felt for the boar’s jugular 
vein, and then tried the edge and point. of his 
knife against his nail—‘‘ He has a hide like the 
sole of a shoe,”’ said the butcher; ‘‘I must take 
care and sort him neatly.” And so saying, he 
went round the corner of the house to give his 
knife a whet on the grindstone. 

At that very instant the beautiful angelic 
nymph with the golden rod came into the court- 
yard at Eildon-Hall, and hearing the outrageous 
cries in the slaughter-house, she looked in as she 
was passing, that being the outer-most house in 
the square. There she beheld the woful plight of 
the poor boar and could not help smiling ; but 
when she saw honest Mumps standing wagging 
his tail, with his cheek pressed to that of the 
struggling, panting victim, and always now and 
then gently kissing him, her heart was melted 
with pity. She gave the monster three strokes 





with her wand, at each of which he uttered a 
loud squeak ; but when these were done, and 
some mystic words of powerful charm uttered, 
in half a quarter of a minute there lay no bristly 
boar—but the identical Croudy the shepherd! 
in the same garb as when transformed at the 
Moss Thorn ; only that his hands and feet were 
bound with straw ropes, strengthened and se- 
cured by the cruel Pery’s red garters. 

‘¢ Bless me an’ my horn!”’ said Croudy, as he 
raised up his head from the spokes of the killing- 
stool; ‘I believe I’m turned myself again !—I 
wad like to ken wha the bonny queen is that has 
done this; but I’m sair mistaen gin I didna see 
the queen o’ the fairies jink by the corner. I 
wonder gin the bloody hasb will persist in kill- 
ing me now. I’m fear’d Gudgel winna can pit 
aff wantin’ his pork steaks. May Saint Abed- 
nego be my shield, gin I didna think I fand my 
ears birstling on a brander ?” 

The butcher came back, singing to himself the 
following verse, to the tune of Tibby Fowler, 
which augured not well for Croudy, 

“ Beef steaks and bacon hams 
I can eat as lang’s I’m able; 


Cutlets, chops, or mutton pies, 
Pork’s the king of a’ the table.” 


As he sung this he was still examining the edge 
of his knife, so that he came close to his intend- 
ed victim, without once observing the change 
that had taken place. 

‘¢ Gude e’en t’ye, neighbor,” said Croudy. 

The butcher made an involuntary convulsive 
spring, as if a thunderbolt had struck him and 
knocked him away about six yards at one stroke. 
There he stood and stared at what he now saw 
lying bound with the ropes and garters, and the 
dog still standing by. The knife fell out of his 
hand—his jaws fell down on his breast, and his 
eyes rolled in their sockets.—‘* L—d G—d!”’ 
cried the butcher, as loud as he could roar, and 
ran through the yard, never letting one bellow 
abide another. 

Gudgel beheld him from a window, and meet- 
ing him inthe entry to the house, he knocked 
him down. ‘I'll make youstop, you scoundrel,” 
said he, ‘and tell me what all this affray means.’’ 
‘© Q L—d, sir! the boar—the boar!” exclaimed 
the butcher as he raised himself with one arm 
from the ground, and defended his head with the 
other. ‘¢ The boar, you blockhead !” said Gudgel, 
—+‘+ what of the boar? Is he not like to turn well 
out?” ‘He turns out to be the devil, sir—gang 
an’ see, gangan’ see,” said the butcher. Gudgel 
gave him another rap with his stick, swearing 
that they would not get their brandered kidneys, 
and pork steak from the inside of the shoulder, 
in any reasonable time, by the madness and ab- 
surdity of that fellow, and waddled away to the 
slaughter-house as fast as his posts of legs could 
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carry him. When he came there, and found a 
booby of a clown lying bound on the killing-stool, 
instead of his highly esteemed hog, he was 
utterly confounded, and wist not what to say, 
or how to express himself. 

The rest ofthe people were soon all around 
him—the Goodman, Pery, Gale, and the whole 
household of Eildon-Hall were there, all stand- 
ing gaping with dismay, and only detained from 
precipitate flight by the presence of one another. 
The defrauded Gudgel first found expression— 
‘‘ Where is my hog, you scoundrel ?” cried he, in 
a tone of rage and despair. ‘Ye see a’ that’s 
to the fore o’ him,” said Croudy. ‘I say, where 
is my hog, you abominable catiff?—You miser- 
able wretch! you ugly whelp of a beast !—tell 
me what you have made of my precious hog?” 
‘*Me made o’ him!” said Croudy, ‘‘I made 
naething o’ him; but some ane, ye see, has made 
a man o’ him—It was nae swine, but me.—I tell 
ye, that ye see here a’ that’s to the fore o’ him.” 

‘*Pooh! so then I am cheated, and betrayed, 
and deceived: and I shall have nothing to eat! 
—nothing to eat!—nothing to eat!—Goodman 
Fletcher, you shall answer for this;—and you, 
friend beast, or swine, or warlock, or whatever 
you may be, shall not ’scape for naught;” and, 
so saying he began. to belabor Croudy with his 
staff, who cried out lustily ; and it was remarked 
somewhat in the same style and tenor, too, as he 
exhibited lately in a different capacity. 

The rest of the people restrained the disap- 
pointed glutton from putting an end to the poor 
clown; and notwithstanding that appearances 
were strangely against him, yet, so well were 
they accustomed to Croudy’s innocent and stupid 
face that they loosed him with trembling hands, 
Pery being as active in the work as any, unty- 
ing her red garters. ‘‘1 know the very knots,” 


‘said she,—‘‘ No one can tie them but myself.” 


‘* By the Rood, my woman! gin I war but up, 
I'll knot you weel eneuch,” said Croudy ; and if 
he had not been withheld by main force, he would 
have torn out her hairandhereyes. He however 
accused her of being a witch, and took witnesses 
on it; and said, he would make oath that she 
had changed him into a boar on such an evening 
at the Moss Thorn. Pery only laughed at the 
accusation, but all the rest saw it in a different 
light. 

When Gudgel had heard all this, he seized the 
first opportunity of taking Pery aside, and pro- 
posed to her for the sake of her own preserva- 
tion, instantly to change the clown again ; ‘‘ And 
as it is all one to you,” said he, ‘‘ suppose you 
make him a little fatter—if you do so, I shall 
keep your secret—if you do not, you may stand 
by the consequences.” Pery bade him ‘ Look 
to himself,—keep the secret, or not keep it as 
he chose;—there were some others, who should 





be nameless, that were as well worth changing 
as Croudy.”’ Gudgel’s peril appeared to him so 
obvious, and the consequences so horrible, that 
his whole frame became paralyzed from head to 
foot. He rode away from Eildon-Hall a great 
deal more hungry and more miserable than he 
came. The tale, however, soon spread, with 
many aggravations ; and the ill-starred Pery was 
taken up for a witch, examined, and committed 
to prison in order to stand her trial; and in the 
meantime the evidences against her were col- 
lected. 

The court left Melrose shortly after—the king 
felt as if he stood on uncertain ground—a sort 
of mystery always hung around him, which he 
never could develope; but ere he went, he pre- 
sided at the trial of the maiden Pery, who stood 
indicted, as the Choronikkle of Mailros bears, for 
being ‘‘ Ane ranke wytche and enchaunteresse, 
and leigged hand and kneife with the devil.” 

All the people of the country were sorry on 
account of Pery, but all believed her guilty, and 
avoided her, except Gale, who, having had the 
courage to visit her, tried her with the repeti- 
tion of prayers and creeds, and found that she 
not only said them without hesitation but with 
great devotional warmth; therefore he became 
convinced that she was not a witch. She loved 
him to distraction, and adversity had subtilized, 
not abated the flame. Gale found his heart in- 
terested—he pitied her, and pity is allied to love. 
How to account for the transformation of Croudy, 
both were completely at a loss ; but they agreed 
that it was the age of witchery, and no one could 
say what might happen! Gale was never from 
the poor culprit’s side: He condoled with her 
—wept over her—and even took her in his arms, 
and impressed a tender kiss on her pale lips. 
It was the happiest moment of Pery’s existence! 
She declared, that since she was pure in his eyes, 
she would not only suffer without repining, but 
with delight. 

As a last resource, Gale sought out Croudy, 
and tried to work upon him to give a different 
evidence at the last and final trial; but all that 
he could say, Croudy remained obstinately bent 
on her destruction. 

‘It’s needless for ye to waste your wind clat- 
terin English, man,” said Croudy, ‘for foul fa’ 
my gab gin I say ony sic word. She didna only 
change me intil an ill-faurd he-sow, but guidit 
me shamefully ill a’ the time 1 was a goosy— 
kickit me wi’ her fit, an’ yerkit me wi’ a rung 
till I squeeled, then leuch at me—An’ warst ava, 
gae the butcher her gartens to bind me, that he 
might get me bled, an’ made into beef steaks— 
deil be on her gin I be nae about wi’ her now! 
Let her tak it, she weel deserves a’ that she’s 
gaun to get—the sooner she gets a fry the bet- 
ter.--Odd, there’s nae body sure o’ himsel a 
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minute that’s near her—never gang ower the 
door but I think I’ll come to a goosy or a cuddy- 
yass. How wad ye like to gang plowin up the 
gittars for worms and dockan-roots wi’ your 
nose, as I did!” 

It was in vain that Gale asaured him of her 
innocence, and told him how religious she was, 
and how well she loved him. Croudy remained 
obstinate. ‘‘I wadna gie a boddle,” said he, 
‘‘ for a woman’s religion, nor for her love neither 
—mere traps for mouidiworts.. They may gar 
a fool like you trow that ae thing’s twa, an’ his 
lug half a bannock—-Gin I wad rue an’ save her 
life, it wad nae be lang till I saw her carrying 
you out like a taed in the erntings, an’ thrawin 
ye ower the ass-midden.” 

Gale asked if he would save her, if she would 
pledge herself to marry him, and love him for- 
ever? ‘*Me marry a witch!” said Croudy— 
‘*A bonny hand she would make o’ me, sooth! 
Whenever I displeased her, turn me into a beast 
—But ilka woman has that power,” added he, 
with a grin, ‘‘an, I fancy few o’ them mislippen 
it. The first kind thought I ever had toward a 
woman made a beast o’ me—an’ it will do the 
same wi’ every man as weel as me, gin he wist 
it. As she has made her bed, she may lie down. 
I shall fling a sprot to the lowe.” 

Gale was obliged to give him up, but in the 
deepest bitterness of soul he gave him his mali- 
son which, he assured him, would not fall to the 
ground. Pery was tried, and condemned to 
be choked and burnt at the stake on the follow- 
ing day ; and Croudy, instead of relenting, was 
so much afraid of himself, that he was all impa- 
tience until the cruel scene should be acted. 

His behavior had, however, been witnessed 
and detested by some of whom he was not aware ; 
for that very evening, as he was on his way home, 
he beheld a nymph coming to meet him, whom 
he took for Pery, dressed in her Sunday clothes, 
for one of the mysterious maids had taken her 
form. He was terrified out of his wits when he 
beheld her at liberty, and falling flat on his face, 
he besought her, with a loud voice, to have 
mercy on him, ‘* Such as you have bestowed,”’ 
said she; and giving him three strokes with her 
wand, he was changed into a strong brindled cat, 
in which form he remains to this day. 

Poor Pery, having thus fallen a victim to the 
superstition of the times, she wist not how, was 
pitied and shunned by all except Gale, whom 
nothing could tear from her side, and all the last 
day and night that were destined for her to live, 
they lay clasped in eaeh other’s arms. While 
they were thus conversing in the most tender and 
affectionate way, Pery told her lover a dream 
that she had seen the night before. She had 
dreamed, she said, that they were changed into 
two beautiful birds, and had escaped away into 





a wild and delightful mountain, where they lived 
in undecaying happiness and felicity, and fed 
on the purple blooms of the heath. 

‘* Q that some pitying power—some guardian 
angel over the just and the good, would but do 
this for us!’ said Gale, ‘* and release my dearest 
Pery from this ignominious death!” and as he 
said this, he clasped his beloved maiden closer 
and closer in his arms. They both wept, and, in 
this position, they sobbed themselves sound 
asleep. 

Next morning, before the rising of the sun, 
two young ladies, beautiful as cherubs, came 
to the jailer, and asked admittance to the pri- 
soner, by order of the king. The jailer took off his 
bonnet, bowed his gray head, and opened to them. 

The two lovers were still fast asleep, locked 
in each other’s arms, in a way so endearing, and 
at the same time so modest, that the two sisters 
stood for a considerable time bending over them 
in delightful amazement. ‘* As their innocence 
in life hath been,”’ saith one, so shall it remain ;” 
and kneeling down, she gave three gentle strokes 
with her small golden rod, touching both with 
it ata time. Thetwo lovers trembled, and 
seemed to be in slight convulsions; and in a 
short time they fluttered round the floor two 
beautiful moor-fowl, light of heart, and elated 
with joy. The two lovely and mysterious visit- 
ers then took them up, wrapped them in their 
snowy veils, and departed, each of them carry- 
ing one; and coming to Saint Michael’s Cross, 
they there dismissed them from their palms, after 
addressing them severally as follows: 

*‘ Hie thee away, my bonny moor-hen! 
Keep to the south of the Skelf-hill Pen ; 
Blithe be thy heart, and soft thy bed, 
Among the blooms of the heather so red. 
When the weird is sped that I must dree, 
TV’ll come and dwell in the wild with thee. 


Keep thee afar from the fowler’s ken— 

Hie thee away, my bonny moor-hen.” 

‘* Cock of the mountain, and king of the moor, 
A maiden’s benison be thy dower; 

For gentle and kind hath been thy life, 

Free from malice and free from strife— 
Light be thy heart on the mountain gray 
And loud thy note at the break of day. 
When five times fifty years are gone, 

I'll seek thee again ’mong the heath alone, 
And change thy form, if that age shall prove 
An age that virtue and truth can. love. 

True be thy love and far thy reign, 

On the Border dale, till I see thee again.” 

When the jailer related what had happened, it 
may well be conceived what consternation pre- 
vailed over the whole country. 

The king returned toward Edinburg on the 
14th of September, and on his way had twelve 
witches condemned and burnt at the Cross of 
Leader, after which act of duty his conscience 
became a good deal lightened, and his heart 
cheered in the ways of goodness; he hoped, like- 
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wise, to be rid of the spells of those emissaries 
of Satan that had belezguered him all his life. 

After they had passed the Esk, his two favor- 
ite white hounds were missing; the huntsmen 
judged them to be following some track, and wait- 
ed till night, calling them always now and then 
aloud by their names. They were however lost, 
and did not return, nor could they ever be found, 
although called at every Cross in the kingdom, 
and high rewards offered. 

On that very eve Ellen and Clara of Rosline 
returned to their native halls, after having been 
lost for seven weeks. They came to the verge 
of the tall cliff toward the east, from whence they 
had a view of the stately towers of Rosline, then 
in their pride of baronial strength. ‘‘ Sister,” 
said Clara, ‘‘ we are again in sight of our native 
home, and the walks of our days of innocence ; 
say, are our earthly forms and affections to be 
resumed, or are our bonds with humanity to be 
broken forever? You have now witnessed the 
king of Scotland’s private life—all his moods, 
passions, and affections—are you content to be 
his queen, and sovereign of the realm?” 

‘*Sooner would I be a worm that crawls among 
these weeds, than subject myself to the em- 





king is a block, and his queen a puppet—happi- 
ness, truth, and purity of heart are there un- 
known—Mention some other tie to nature, or let 
us bid it adieu forever without a sigh.” 

‘*We have a widowed mother.” 

‘That is the only bond with mortality which 
I find it difficult to break, for it is a wicked and 
licentious world—snares were laid for us on every 
side—our innocence was no shield—and, sister, 
do not you yet tremble to think of the whirlpool 
of conflicting passions and follies from which we 
were so timously borne away ?” 

The lovely Clara bowed assent ; and away they 
went handin hand once more to visit and em- 
brace their earthly parent. They found her in the 
arms of arude and imperious pirate, to whom she 
had subjected herself and her wide domain, They 
found themselves step-daughters in the halls that 
of right belonged to them, and instead of fond love 
and affection, regarded with jealousy and hate. 
Short and sorrowful was their stay; they em- 
braced their mother once again; bade her farewell 
with looks of sorrow, and walking out to the fairy 
ring in the verge of the wood, vanished from the 
world forever. It is said, that once in every 
seven years, their forms are still to be seen 


braces, humors, and caprices of such a thing—A | hovering nigh to the ruins of Rosline. 
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BY SEA-DRIFT. 


At the age of eighteen, I was occasionally in 
command of a saucy little fore-and. aft schooner, 
half packet, half trader, and all smuggler, ply- 
ing between the ports of Oswego and Kingston 
on Lake Ontario. I say I was occasionally in 
command, because generally the owner of the 
Marietta was her captain; but sometimes when 
it was designed to land duty free in Canada an 
unusually valuable consignment of goods, it was 
our practice to take in about half a cargo in the 
legitimate way, when Capt. P. would make out 
his bills of lading, get his manifest, elearance, 
etc., and be off ahead of me to Kingston, leaving 
me to take in the contraband, and follow in com- 
mand of the schooner. 

As there was at that time no steamer running 
on the American side of Lake Ontario, we always 
had as many passengers as we could accommodate, 
and very often more. We had none of the 


modern regulations, as passenger lists, securing 
berths, etc., but the first applicant selected his 
or her berth, deposited in it such light luggage 
as they chose and held it by priority during the 
passage, which seldom exceeded twelve hours. 
Upon one of the occasions when I was captain 
pro tem. there came down to the schooner about 





sundown the evening before we were to sail, a 
very handsome, gentlemanly, and _ genteelly 
dressed young man, who paid his passage, 
selected one of the berths farthest from the 
companion-way, and deposited therein several 
small parcels, as I noticed done up extra securely 
in strong brown paper covers. A trunk, valise, 
and overcoat, was also brought on board, and 
the gentleman remarked that if there was no 
objection he would sleep on board, as he had 
articles of considerable value in his berth and 
would prefer being near them. Of course IJ of- 
fered no objection, and so had the gentleman’s 
company during the evening. He was wonder- 
fully entertaining, and I soon learned that in 
education, knowledge of the world, and eonver- 
sational powers, he was as far above myself as 
I was above our pure breed Guinea cook. So 
entirely had he won my good opinion by his 
free, social manners, and entertaining stories of 
personal adventure, that at eleven o’clock, when 
he bade me good-night, I had pronounced him 
the most perfect gentleman I had ever met. 

At daylight the following morning our passen- 
gers began to come down, and half an hour 
after suprise we were under all sail, outside the 
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harbor, and heading toward Kingston with a 
moderate breeze at S. W. It was the week of 
the races, to which there was always a rush 
from the American side, and our little cabin, as 
well as our deck, was uncomfortably crowded 
with passengers, a good many of whom were 
ladies. 

At first there was little inquiry for berths, the 
water being smooth, the wind fair, and weather 
unusually pleasant for the middle of October; 
but along toward noon, when we were nearly up 
with the islands that lie mid-way of the passage, 
the wind chopped round to N. W. nearly ahead, 
breezed up fresh and cold, and began to get up 
a disagreeable chep of a sea, the ladies gener- 
ally, and many of the men, began seriously to 
inquire after, and seek out some horizontal rest- 
ing place. The berths were soon filled with 
decidedly sea-sick females, with the exception 
of that belonging to our gentleman passenger 
No. 1, and which was also finally relinquished 
with some hesitation to two sisters, a couple of 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, and most beautiful 
Canadian girls, daughters of Mr. P., a wealthy 
merchant of Kingston. These two young ladies 
were neither of them sea-sick, but in common 
with the others they were very uncomfortable 
on deck, besides in the confusion and pitching 
of the little craft, soon after the wind came 
round ahead, Miss Jessie, the eldest sister, some- 
how got crowded down to leeward, tripped 
against the low rail, and plunged headlong over- 
board. Instantly all was clamor and excitement, 
but there was no occasion for it, for almost as 
soon as Miss Jessie touched the water, our 
handsome young passenger was supporting her 
on one arm, while he grasped the schooner’s rail 
with the other hand, and both were quickly 
drawn on board, 

Harry, for so the gentleman had told me to 
call him, requested me to conduct the sisters to 
the cabin and give them his berth, sending, at 
the same time, his trunk into the hold, in order 
that he might change his clothing. 

By the time this little episode was over, the 
breeze had increased almost to a gale, with 
threats of worse weather, it was raining and 
hailing furiously at intervals, the sea fast getting 
up, and the majority of the passengers were 
urging me torun back into Oswego before night, 

The minority, however, most of them sporting 
gentlemen, insisted upon my driving her through, 
and among them made up a purse of $200, 
which they offered me in case I would get the 
schooner into Kingston before dark the next 
day. This I promised to do if possible, but to 
bang away there against a head gale was not 
the way to do it; so the schooner’s helm was 





Sacketts Harbor. I had reason to believe that 
before the next morning, the wind would draw 
round to the N. E., which where we were, would 
be just as bad as N. W., but from Sacketts Har- 
bor, would be a fair wind to within nine miles 
of Kingston. So I determined to earn the $200 
if possible, and give my passengers a night’s 
rest ashore besides. 

Our passenger, Harry, had an uncommonly 
heavy pilot cloth overcoat, which hung con- 
veniently by the side of the cabin stairs, and to 
any one who had occasion to go on deck after 
the storm came on, he urged the policy of pro- 
tecting themselves under the water-proof capa- 
cities of his pea-jacket. Perhaps a dozen of our 
passengers availed themselves of the offer, and 
twice I had the coat on myself. 

An hour after sunset we were fast to the 
wharf in Sacketts Harbor, and our passengers 
en masse sought that accommodation at the two 
hotels which the schooner could not afford them. 

All the ladies and most of the gentlemen 
went to the nearest house, kept by Mr. B.; but 
as all could not be accommodated there, the re- 
mainder went to the Union. 

The next morning the wind being at N. E. as 
I had expected, I went up to Mr. B.’s hotel to 
advise our passengers that we were ready to 
sail. The passengers were all in to breakfast, 
but in the bar-room was Mr. B. with two magis- 
trates, a constable, and some half a dozen of the 
respectable citizens of Sacketts Harbor. Mr. 
B. pointed with his finger to my passerger’s 
overcoat, which was hanging carelessly on a peg, 
and from the breast pocket of which protruded 
a plethoric pocket-book of huge dimensions, and 
from the end of said pocket-book peeped out a 
respectable number of bank notes, bearing the 
fascinating numerals—50, 100, and 500. There 
was a brief whispered consultation between Mr. 
B. and his neighbors, after which the former 
took the pocket-book from the coat, placed it in 
a till within the bar and locked it. 

The owner of the coat was the first to make 
his appearance from the dining-room, and going 
up to the bar he drew forth a wallet, took from 
it a five dollar note which he laid down to pay 
his bill. Mr. B. gave him his change, and then 
inquired if he had lost any thing. He first felt 
for his watch, finding that safe, he again took 
out his wallet and drew from it a roll of bank 
notes, ranging from five to one hundred dollars, 
enough in all probably to make five hundred 
dollars. This he examined, counted perhaps, 
and returned to his pocket. Next he took a 
handkerchief and pair of gloves from his coat 
pocket, and making the observation that he did 
not miss any thing, he walked over to where his 


put up, her head swung off to E. N. E., and off | coat was hanging, took it from the peg and put 
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We went toward Stony Island Passage and | iton. I observed that after having adjusted the 
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coat to his person, there was a motion of his 
right hand as if to raise it to the breast pocket, 
but he let it fall to his side again, and turned to 
leave the room. 

Just then the constable stepped up and arrest- 
ed him, modestly preferring the request that he 
would accompany him to the magistrate’s office, 
which was near by. 

There was no surprise, no emotion of any 
kind manifested by the young man, and merely 
requesting me to accompany him he passed out, 
and with the officer proceeded to the office. Mr. 
B., his friends from the bar-room, and a good 
many of our passengers followed, and the magis- 
trate’s office was soon crowded. 

A warrant was issued for John Doe, and the 
young man was formally arrested, charged with 
being a counterfeiter. The pocket-book was 
produced, and he was asked if it was his. 

‘* May it please the court,” he replied, ‘‘ I be- 
lieve I am not a witness at present, and shall 
decline answering the question.” 

It was then proved that the pocket-book had 
been taken from the pocket of the coat the pri- 
soner then wore, and the notes, nearly all of 
which were on the banks of Sacketts Harbor 
and Watertown, were positively pronounced by 
good judges, under oath, to be base counterfeits. 

Thus far the evidence of guilt was conclusive, 
and John Doe was called upon for his defense. 

‘* Gentlemen,” he said, ‘* you have placed me 


‘in a most unpleasant position by your too great 


zeal, or greed, I know not which. But, gentle- 
men, I shall teach you better manners before I 
am done with you. I shall certainly learn you 
better than to play such scurvy tricks upon tra- 
velers. I might totally confound you here in 
the start, but that does not suit me; I shall 
therefore make you considerable cost and trou- 
ble, and afterward have something more direct 
to say to a few of you.” He then demanded sub- 
poenas for myself and all the passengers, and by 
most of us proved that during the previous after- 
noon and evening more than half a dozen differ- 
ent persons had worn his coat, and then he 
argued that any one of them might have left the 
pocket-book in the coat pocket. 

‘¢ But, gentlemen,” he added, ‘‘no one did 
put that pocket-book there. It, and its contents 
belong to me, and that some of you, gentlemen, 
have been rather too officious I shall soon con- 
vince you.” 

The door opened, and inta the office walked 
the President, Cashier and Paying-teller of the 
Sacketts Harbor Bank. The oath was adminis- 
tered, and one after another these gentlemen 
swore most positively that every note on their 
institution was genuine. 

The confusion of the gentlemen concerned in 
the arrest, and the astonishment of all, was un- 





bounded. The magistrate told Mr. John Doe he 
was at liberty. I was urging the necessity of 
our being off, and several of our passengers 
were congratulating the young man, when he 
begged our indulgence, and spoke as follows: 

‘*No, no, gentlemen, the trial is only half 
over yet. But don’t be in a hurry, we have 
plenty of time to get to Kingston before to- 
morrow morning, and, captain, I'll make it 
worth your wkile to wait for me.” Then he 
turned to the gentlemen who had caused his 
arrest, and continued— 

‘‘T have certainly cleared myself, but I have 
not quite done with you, gentlemen. I have 
sent a messenger to Watertown, and while we 
are waiting his return, permit me first to intro- 
duce myself as Henry L., a lawyer by profession, 
and son of Gov. L. I have had a rather exten- 
sive practice in the criminal courts, and have 
learned that when a traveler seeks accommoda- 
tions at a hotel, it is not legal for his host, aided 
by others, to abstract a pocket-book containing 
several thousand dollars from his pocket, under 
the pretence of its being counterfeit.” 

For another hour he went on, and never in 4 
my life have I listened to such eloquence. Never 4 
had I heard so much law in so short a space of 
time. At the conclusion of his address, car- 
riages stopped at the door, and there entered 
the officers of the Jefferson County Bank, fol- 
lowed by the sheriff. 

The bank officers testified as those of the other 
bank had done, that all the notes on their bank 
were genuine. Then the sheriff arrested all those 
concerned in the abstraction of the pocket-book, 
on a warrant charging them with grand larceny. 

Such absolute dismay and consternation as the 
gentlemen thus arrested exhibited, is impossible 
to picture. After a few minutes, when they had 
partially recovered from their first surprise, they 
called Mr. Harry L. aside, and had a somewhat 
protracted interview with him, the result of 
which was that Mr. Harry agreed not to prose- 
cute, and went on board the schooner with at 
least six thousand dollars more money than he 
carried ashore from her. 

In an hour we were under weigh, and at nine 
o’clock that night were alongside Old One-armed 
Jack’s wharf in Kingston, and clear of all our 
passengers except Harry L., who stayed on 
board all night, and before he departed the next 
morning forced three hundred dollars upon me, 
in compensation, he said, for the detention on 
his account. 

Within a month after the advent of Harry L. 
into Canada, it was known that the whole pro- 
vince was completely flooded with spurious 
paper currency, so well executed that in several 
instances banks were rather seriously ‘ sold” 
with what purported to be their own paper. 
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Harry L. returned to Oswego with us on our 
last passage thai season, but it was not till the 
following spring that I learned the particulars 
of a very clever piece of financiering he played 
off on the father of the young lady he had res- 
cued from drowning. Mr. P. being very grate- 
ful, had sought and made the young man’s ac- 
quaintance, liked him better the more he saw 
him, insisted upon his being at home in his 
family, and finally suggested that a double co- 
partnership, with Miss Jessie first, and then 
with himself, would be a most desirable alli- 
ance. 

Mr. L. was duly grateful, fully appreciated 
the honor, etc., but frankly confessed to Mr. P. 
that his calling was not a very reputable one, 
urged the certainly that he should at no very | 
remote period be detected, stated the fact that 
Miss Jessie’s heart was lost in another direction, 
that he had a wife in Georgia, and concluded on | 
the whole that the proposed allianee would not | 


' 
| 
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conduce materially to the credit or happiness of 
any of the parties. 

Mr. P. was astonished, but admired Harry’s 
candor, and inquired if there was any other way 
in which he could serve him. 

Well—yes—there was. He had been fleeced 
rather extensively lately. Had lost a good deal 
of money at play, and very much needed some 
ready money. 

Mr. P. would be most happy to loan him any 
amount. 

No, he didn’t wish to borrow. He had a draft 
at sixty days on Mr. John Molston of Montreal, 
for nine hundred and thirteen pounds sterling, 
and if Mr. P. would be kind enough to cash it 


| at a discount— 


O no—not a farthing discount. Most cer- 
tainly he would cash it, Mr. Molston was good 
as the Bank of England, and the draft was as 
good as Mr. Molston. He did cash it, and at 
maturity found it to be a foryery. 
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Deep gleamed the dark eyes, 
Deep rang the voice— 

“Come from thy cloister! 
Laugh, sing, rejoice ! 

Dead ghosts have numbed thee— 
Burst from the chains! 

Once more let warm love 
Bound in thy veins.” 





Deep shot the dark eyes 
Down to his heart ; 

Who sees the heavens 
When witch-flashes dart ? 





Deep rang the wild voice, 
Deep lay the spell; 

“Lead where thou wilt, love! 
Hope, fare thee well!” 


Deep gleamed the dark eyes, 
Deep as a sea, 

“ Turn’st thou from Heaven— 
Find it in me. 

When life is darkest, 
Sharpest its pain ; 

Love though it torture 
Saves us again.” 





TO ISABELLE. 





BY T. 


APOLEON. 





Farr Lapy, o’er my harp again, 

At thy command, I wake the strain, 
Which now its sweetest music brings, | 
As wilderingly I sweep the strings; | 
While wreath of song I twine for thee, 
Thy smiles alone reward will be, 

*T will soothe me now, the balm is fled | 
Which summer’s roses round me shed. 


Oft ’neath the moonlight marble white, 
I’ve gazed on thy sweet form of light, 

And deemed thou wert some fairie-one, 
From Paradise on starbeam come, 





And o’er my heart was shed the gleam 

Of mem’ry’s sweet and vanished dream, 
As round its chords thy love had twined— 
A young Egeria e’er enshrined. 


My love—my all—my evening star, 

To guide unto Love’s realm afar, 

And we will range its Eden o’er 

For choicest flowers on that rapt shore ; 
’Tis but a vision—all in vain— 

I ne’er shall clasp thy form again ; 

My bosom throbs, loved IsaBELLu, 

In bidding thee a last farewell. 
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Methought I heard a voice cry “Sleep no more!” Macbeth. 


Ir you want to catch a ginu-wine Yankee, you 
must take a trip up to the State of Vermont. 
There they shoot up like weeds, generally rang- 
ing from six to seven feet in stature. The bait 
at which they snap is a “‘ great bargain,” and a 
tinman’s cart is the only show: box in which they 
are willing to be exhibited. Matthews, who took 
his Yankee from Kentucky, made as great a bull 
as the old Frenchman that hired an Irish servant 
to teach him the English pronunciation. 

Once upon a time, there lived in a town in 
Vermont, a little whipper-snapper of a fellow, 
named Timothy Drew. Timmy was not more 
than five feet one, in his thick-soled boots. When 
standing by the side of his tall neighbors, he 
appeared like a dwarf among giants. Tall peo- 
ple are too apt to look down on those of less 
dimensions. Thus did the long-legged Yankees 
hector poor Timmy for not being a greater man. 
But what our hero wanted in bulk he made up 
in spirit. This is generally the case with small 
men. As for Timmy, he was “all pluck and 
gristle!’’ No steel-trap was smarter! 

How such a little one grew on the Green 
Mountains was always a mystery. Whether he 
was actually raised there is indeed uncertain. 
Some say he was of Canadian descent, and was 
brought to the States by a Vermont peddler, 
who took him in barter for wooden cucumber 
seeds. But Timmy was above following the 
cart. He disliked trade, as too precarious a 
calling, and preferred a mechanic art. Though 
small, Timmy always knew which side of his 
bread had butter on it. Let it not be supposed 
that Timothy Drew always put up with coarse 
gibes at his size. On necessary occasions he 
was ‘‘chock full of fight.”” To be sure, he could 
not strike higher than the abdomen of his asso- 
ciates, but his blows were so rapid that he beat 
out the daylights of a ten-footer before one could 
say ‘‘ Jack Robinson.” A threat from Timmy 
was enough. How many belligerants have been 
quelled by this expressive admonition—‘ If you 
say that ’ere again I’ll knock you into the middle 


of next week!” This occurred in Timmy’s 


younger days. Age cooled his transports, and 
taught him to endure. He thought it beneath 
the dignity of an old man to quarrel with idle 
striplings. 

Timmy Drew was a natural shoemaker. No 
man could hammer out a piece of sole-leather 
with such expedition. He used his knee for a 
lap-stone, and, by dint of thumping, it became 
as hard and stiff as an iron-hinge. Timmy’s 
shop was situated near the foot of a pleasant 





valley, on the edge of a pond above which thou- 
sands of water-lilies lifted their snowy heads. 
In the spring it was a fashionable watering- 
place for bull-frogs, who gathered there from 
all parts, to spend the warm season. Many of 
these were of extraordinary size, and they drew 
near his shop, raised their heads, and swelled 
out their throats like bladders, until the welkin 
rung with their music. Timmy, engaged at his 
work, beat time for them with his hammer, and 
the hours passed away as pleasantly as the day 
is long. 

Timmy Drew was not one of those shoemakers 
that eternally stick to their bench like a ball of 
wax. It was always his rule to carry his work 
to the dwellings of his customers, to make sure 
of the fit. On his way home, he usually stopped 
at the tavern to inquire the news, and take a 
drop of something to drink. Here it was that 
the wags fastened upon him with their jokes, 
and often made him feel as uncomfortable as a 
short-tailed horse in fly-time. Still Timmy loved 
to sit in the bar, and talk with the company, 
which generally consisted of jolly peddlers, re- 
cruiting from the fatigues of the last cruise. 
With such society much was to be learned, and 
Timmy listened with intense curiosity to their 
long-spun tales of the wonderful and the wild. 
There is no person that can describe an incredi- 
ble fact with greater plausibility than a Yankee 
peddler. His difficult profession teaches him to 
preserve an iron gravity in expatiating on his 
wares, which in few cases can be said to recom- 
mend themselves. Thus narratives, sufficient to 
embarrass the speech of any other relater, carry 
with them conviction, when soberly received from 
such a respectable source. 

These peddlers took great delight in imposing 
on the credulity of Timmy Drew. Some of the 
stories stuffed into his ears were astonishing. 
One man had been to the South, and gave a mar- 
velous account of the alligators. He had seen 
one scampering into the water with a full grown 
negro in his mouth. Another told a story of a 
great Canadian giant that weighed 1250lbs. in 
his stockings. Another had seen in Boston the 
Living Skeleton, with ribs as bare as a gridiron. 
A fourth had been to New York, and described 
the great Anaconda, which made nothing of 
mouthing a live goat for its breakfast. A fifth 
enlarged on the size of the Shark, ‘¢ which swal- 
lowed Mr. Joseph Blaney, as exhibited by his 
son.”” The wonderful leaps of Sam Patch lost 
nothing in their recital here ; and the mysterious 
Sea Serpent, not more than one hundred yards 
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long in Boston, was drawn out to double that 


length in being trailed up to Vermont behind a 
tinman’s cart. One peddler told what great smo- 
kers the people were in the city of New Orleans. 
Said he, ‘*The very musquitoes flit about the 
streets in the night with cigars in their mouths!” 
“Yes,” replied another, ‘‘and what musquitoes 
they are! By the living hoky, I have seen them 
flying around as big as a goose, with a brick-bat 
under their wings, to sharpen their stings on! !”’ 

It would be impossible to repeat all the jokes 
played off on the poor shoemaker. The stand- 
ing jest, however, was on his diminutive stature, 
which never was more conspicuous than in their 
company, for most of them were as tall as bean 
poles. On this subject Timmy once gave them 
a memorable retort. Half a dozen of the party 
were sitting by the fire, when our hero entered 
the room. He sat down, but they affected to 
overlook him. This goaded Timmy, and he pre- 
served a moody silence. Presently one of them 
spoke. ‘*I wonder what has become of little 
Timmy Drew? I hav’nt seen that are fellow for 
a week. By gosh! the frogs must have chawed 
him up.” 

‘If he was sitting here before your eyes, you 
wouldn’t see him,” said another, ‘‘ he’s so darna- 
tion small.” 

Timmy began to grow uneasy. 

‘‘T snaggers,’’ said another, ‘‘no more you 
wouldnt; for he isn’t knee-high to a toad. I 
called t’other day at hisshop to get my new boots ; 
but I couldn’t see nobody in the place. Then I 
heard something scratching in a corner, like a 
rat. I went to take up a boot, and I heard Tim- 
my sing out, ‘ Halloo!’ ‘ where the dickens are 
you ?’ said I. ‘ Here,’ said Timmy, ‘in this ere 
boot;’ and, I snaggers, there he was, sure 
enough, in the bottom of the boot, rasping off a 
peg {"" 

A general roar of laughter brought Timmy on 
his legs. His dander was raised. ‘‘ You boast 
of your bulk,” said he, straining up to his full 
height and looking contemptuously around; why, 
I am like a four-penny-bit among siz cents— 
worth the whole of ye!”’ I shall now describe a 
melancholy joke, which they played off on the 
unfortunate shoemaker ;—I say melancholy for 
so it proved to him. 

A fashionable tailor in a neighboring village 
came out with a flaming advertisement, which 
was pasted up in the bar-room of the tavern, and 
excited general attention. He purported to have 
for sale a splendid assurtment of coats, panta- 
loons, and waistcoats of all colors and fashions ; 
also a great variety of trimmings, such as tape, 
thread, buckram, frogs, button-moulds, and all 
the endless small articles that make up atailor’s 
stock. 

The next time Timmy made his appearance, 








they pointed out to him the advertisement. 
They especially called his attention to the article 
‘* frogs,”” and reminded him of the great quan- 
tity to be caught in Lily Pond. ‘‘ Why Timmy,” 
said they, ‘‘if you would give up shoemaking, 
and take to frog-catching, you would make your 
tarnal fortune!” 

‘“‘Yes, Timmy,” said another, ‘you might 
bag a thousand in a half a day, and folks say 
they will bring a dollar a hundred.” 

‘« Two for a cent apiece, they brought in New 
York when I was there last,” said a cross-eyed 
fellow, tipping the wink. 

“‘There’s frogs enough in Lily Pond,” said 
Timmy; ‘‘ but it’s darnation hard work to catch 
"em. I swaggers, 1 chased one nearly half a day 
before I took him—he jumped like a grasshop- 
per. I wanted him for bait. They’re plaguy 
slippery fellows.” 

‘‘Never mind, Timmy, take a fish-net and 
scoop ’em up. You must have e’m alive and 
fresh. A lot at this time would fetch a great 
price.” 

“‘V’]l tell you what, Timmy,” said one of 
them, taking him aside, ‘‘T’ll go you shares. 
Say nothing about it to nobody. To-morrow 
night, ’ll come and help you catch ’em, and 
we'll divide the gain.”” Timmy was in raptures. 

As Timmy walked home that night, one of 
those lucky thoughts came into his head, which 
are always the offspring of solitude and reflec- 
tion. Thought he, ‘‘ These ’ere frogs in a man- 
ner belong to me, since my shop stands nearest 
the pond. Why should I make two bites ata 
cherry, and divide profits with Jo Gawky? By 
gravy ! Pll get up early to-morrow morning, 
catch the frogs, and be off with them to the 
tailor’s before sunrise, and so keep all the money 
myself.” 

Timmy was awake with the lark. Never be- 
fore was there such a stir amongst the frogs of 
Lily Pond, But they were taken by surprise. 
With infinite difficulty he filled his bag, and de- 
parted on his journey. 

Mr. Buckram, the tailor, was an elderly gen- 
tleman, very nervous and very peevish. He was 
extremely nice in his dress, and prided himself 
on keeping his shop as neat as wax-work. In 
his manner he was grave and abrupt, and in 
countenance severe. I can see him now, hand- 
ling his shears with all the solemnity of a magis- 
trate, with spectacles on nose, and prodigious 
ruffles puffing from his bosom. 

He was thus engaged one pleasant spring 
morning. when a short, stubbed fellow, with a 
bag on his shoulder, entered the shop. The old 
gentleman was absorbed in his employment, and 
did not notice his visitor. But his inattention 
was ascribed by Timmy to deafness, and he ap- 
proached and applied his mouth to the tailor’s 
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ear, exclaiming—‘‘I say, mister! do you want 
any frogs to-day ?” 

The old gentleman dropped his shears, and 
sprung back in astonishment and alarm. ‘Do 
you want any frogs this morning?” shouted 
Timmy, at the top of his voice. 

‘‘No!” said the tailor, eyeing him over his 
spectacles, as if doubting whether he was a fool 
or madman. 

‘‘T have got a fine lot here,” rejoined Timmy, 
shaking his bag. ‘‘ They are jest from the pond, 
and as lively as kittens.” 

** Don’t bellow in my ears,”’ said the old man 
pettishly, ‘‘1 am not deaf. Tell me what you 
want, and begone!”’ 

‘¢] want to sell you these ere frogs, old gentle- 
man. You shall have them atabargain. Only 
one dollar a hundred. I wont take a cent less. 
Do you want them?” 

The old man now got a glance at the frogs, 
and was sensible it was au attempt at imposition. 
He trembled with passion. ‘‘ No!” exclaimed 
he ‘get out of my shop you rascal!” 

‘*T say you do want ’em,’ said Timmy, brist- 
ling up. ‘‘Il know you want ’em; but you're 
playing offish like, to beat down the price. I 
wont take a mill less. Will you have them, or 
not, old man?” 

‘‘Scoundrel!’? shouted the enraged tailor, 
‘¢ get out of my shop this minute!” 

Puzzled, mortified and angry, Timmy slowly 
turned on his heel and withdrew. ‘* He wont 
buy them,” thought he, ‘‘for what they are 
worth, and as for taking nothing for them, I 
wont. And yet I don’t want to lug them back 
again; but if Ll ever plague myself by catching 
frogs again, may I be buttered! Curse the old 
curmudgeon! I'll try him once more,” and he 
again entered the shop. 

‘¢T say, Mr. Buckram, are you willing to give 
me any thing for these frogs?” The old man 
was now goaded past endurance. Stamping with 
rage, he seized his great shears to beat out the 
speaker’s brains. 

‘* Well, then,” said Timmy bitterly, ‘‘ take ’em 
among ye for nothing,” at the same time empty- 
ing the contents of his bag on the floor, and 
marching out. 

Imagine the scene that followed! One hun- 
dred live bull-frogs, emptied upon the floor of a 
tailor’s shop! It was a subject for the pencil of 
Cruikshanks. Some jumped this way and some 
that way, some under the bench and some upon 
it, some into the fire-place and some behind the 
door. Every nook and corner of the shop was 
occupied in an instant. Such a spectacle was 
never seen before. The old man was nearly dis- 
tracted. He rent his hair and stamped in a 
paroxysm of rage. Then seizing a broom, he 
made vain endeayors to sweep them out at the 





door. But they were as contrary as hogs, and 
when he swept one way, they jumped another. 
He tried to catch them with his hands, but they 
were as slippery as eels, and passed through his 
fingers. It was enough to exhaust the patience 
of Job. The neighbors, seeing Mr. Buckram 
sweeping frogs out of his shop, gathered around 
in amazement, to inquire if they were about to 
be beset with the plagues of Egypt. But old 
Buckram was in such a passion that he could 
not answer a word, and they were afraid to ven- 
ture within the reach of his broom. It is aston- 
ishing what talk the incident made in the vil- 
lage. Not even the far-famed frogs of Windham 
excited more. 

Thus were the golden visions of the frog catcher 
resolved into thin air. How many speculators 
have been equally disappointed ! 

After this affair, Timothy Drew could never 
endure the sight of a bull-frog. Whether he dis- 
covered the joke that had been played upon him, 
is uncertain. He was unwilling to converse on 
the subject. His irritability whenit was men- 
tioned only provoked inquiry. People were con- 
tinually vexing him with questions. ‘+ Well, 
Timmy, how goes the frog market? How do 
you sell frogs? Even the children would call 
after him, as he passed—‘* There goes the frog 
catcher !”? Some mischievous person went so far 
as to disfigure his sign so that it read— 











SHOES MENDED, 
AND FROGS CAUGHT, 
BY T. DREW. 














In fine, Timmy was kept in a continual fever, 
and the sound of a frog grew hateful to his ears ; 
so that when they tuned up, he would frequently 
rush out of his shop and pelt them with stones. 
He could not sleep in his bed. Their dismal 
croak tormented him through the watches of the 
night. To his distempered fancy, they often 
repeated his name in their doleful concerts, 


thus— 
Solo. Timmy Drew-o-0-o-— 
Timmy Drew-o-o-o— 
Chorus. Boo-o-boo-o— 
Boo-0-boo-o, 

One night he was awakened from a sound 
sleep, by a tremendous bellowing close under 
his windows. It seemed asif all the bulls of 
Bashan were clearing out their throats for a 
general roar. He listened with amazement, and 
distinguished the following sounds: 

Boo-0-0-0-0 

Timmy Drew-0-0-o— 

I can make a shoe-0-0-0— 
As well as you-0-0-0— 
And better too-0-0-o— 
And better too-0-0-0-0— 
Boo-0-0-0. 
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Timmy was certain no common frogs could 
pipe at this rate. He sprung out of bed, hurried 
on his clothes, and rushed out of the house. 
‘¢Tll teach the rascally boys to come here and 
shout in this manner!” said he. But no boys 
could be seen. It was a clear bright night—all 
was solitary and still, except a discontented 
muttering of the sleepless frogs in their uncom- 
fortable bed. Timmy, after throwing a few 
stones into the bushes, retired, concluding it was 
alla dream. For a time the stillness continued, 
when again the terrible concert swelled on the 
evening breeze for a while, and then gradually 
sunk away in the distance, thus— 


I can make a shoe-0-0-0— 
As well as you-0-0-0— 
And better too-0-0-o— 
Boo-0-0-0-0-0— 

Bo-0-0— 

Bo-o. 


At last their mysterious concerts became very 
frequent, and the poor shoemaker was nearly 
deprived of sleep. In vain did he attempt to 
discover the authors of the annoyance. They 
could not be found; so that he naturally began 
to think it was indeed made by the frogs, and 
that he was to be haunted in this manner all his 
remaining days. This melancholy idea became 
seated on his mind, and made him miserable. 
‘“*Ah!” he said to himself, ‘‘that was an un- 
lucky day when I disturbed such a frog’s nest 
for that old rascal of a tailor. But it can’t be 
helped.” 

The next time Timmy Drew stopped at the 
tavern, he found the people in earnest consulta- 
tion. 

‘* There he comes,” said one, as soon as the 
shoemaker entered. 

‘* Have you heard the news?” all inquired in 
a breath. 

‘* No,” said Timmy, with a groan. 

‘‘Jo Gawky has seen such a ecrifter in the 
pond! A monstrous great frog, as big as an ox, 
With eyes us large as a horse’s! I never heard 
of no such thing in my born days !”’ 

‘* Nor I,” said Sam Greening. 

‘* Nor I,’\ said Josh Whiting. 

‘* Nor I,”’ said Tom Bizbee. 

‘‘T have heard say of sich a critter in Ohio,” 
said Eb Crawly. ‘‘ Frogs have been seed there 
as big as a sucking pig; but not in these ’ere 
parts.” 

‘‘Mrs. Timmins,” said Sam Greening, ‘feels 
quite melancholy about it. She guesses as how 
it’s a sign of some terrible thing that’s going to 
happen.” 

‘‘T was fishing for pickerel,” said Jo Gawky, 
who, by the by, was a tall, spindle-shanked fel- 
low, with a white head, and who stooped in his 
chest like a crook-necked squash—‘‘ I was after 





pickerel, and had on a frog’s hind leg for bait. 
There was a tarnation great pickerel just spring- 
ing at the line, when out sailed this great he- 
devil from under the bank. By the living hoky, 
he was as large asa small-sized man! Such a 
straddle-bug I never seed! I up lines, and 
cleared out like a white-head !” 

Timmy examined the faces of the company, 
and saw that they all credited the story. He 
began to feel alarmed. 

‘*‘ For sartain, that are must be the critter I 
heard t’other night in the pond,” said Josh 
Whiting. ‘I swanny he roared louder than 
a bull!” 

This extraordinary narrative made a great 
impression on Timothy Drew. He foresaw some- 
thing terrible was going tohappen. In vain was 
he questioned touching his knowledge of the 
monster. He would not say a word. 

After this introduction the conversation natu- 
rally took a supernatural turn. Every one had 
some mysterious tale to relate; and thus the 
evening wore away. Ghosts, witches, and hob- 
goblins formed prolific themes of discussion. 
Some told of strange sounds which had been 
heard in the depths of the forests at midnight— 
and others of the shapeless monsters which sea- 
men had beheld in the wilderness of the deep. 
By degrees the company fell off, one by one, un- 
til Timothy Drew found himself alone. He was 
startled at the discovery, and felt the necessity 
of departing; yet some invisible power seemed 
to dissuade him from the step. A presentiment 
of some coming evil hung like an incubus upon 
his imagination, and nearly deprived him of all 
strength. 

At length he tore himself away. His course 
lay over a solitary road, darkenened by over- 
shadowing trees. A sepulchral stillness per- 
vaded the scene, which was disturbed only by 
his echoing footsteps. Onward he glided with 
stealthy paces, not daring to look behind, yet 
dreading to proceed. At last he reached the 
summit of a hill, at the foot of which arose his 
humble dwelling. The boding cry of the frogs 
was now faintly heard at a distance. He had 
nearly reached the door of his shop, when a 
sudden rustle of the leaves by the side of the 
pond brought his heart into his mouth. At this 
moment the moon partly emerged from a cloud, 
and disclosed an object before him that fixed 
him to the spot. An unearthly monster in the 
shape of a mammoth bull-frog sat glaring upon 
him with eyes like burning coals. With a single 
leap it was by his side, and he felt one of his 
ankles in its cold, rude grasp. Terror gave him 
strength. With a herculean effort he disengaged 
his limb from the monster’s clutches, rushed up 
the hill, and in an instant was gone. 

‘« By the living hoky !” said Jo Gawky, slowly 
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Rockep by the storm, nursed by the wind, 
And cradled by the breeze, 

What breasts Earth’s blasts so nobly 
As the grand old forest trees ? 


The monarchs of the land they stand, 
And to their lordly thrall 

The flowers, birds, and streamlets clear, 
Seem timid vassals all. 


There in their strong, expansive arms 
The happy birdlings sing, 

While at their massive, moss-grown feet 
The sweet, blue violets spring. 


With vast, protecting care, they tower 
Above the wide earth all ; 

The sun’s fierce rays, the beating shower, 
Through them more softly fall. 


How many spots to memory dear, 
Beneath their leafy green, 

How many hours of grief and joy 
By them have shaded been ! 


The mariner recalls his tryst, 
Afar upon the wave, 

Or dreanfing, sees the willow droop 
Above his mother’s grave. 


The wanderer on foreign strands, 
Though forced abroad to roam, 


VoIces, voices, ever round me crying ! 
Voices in the midnight, in the storm! 
Voices deep in slumber softly sighing! 
Memories which long ago lost form! 
Memories which once too lightly faded 
Out of life, which now with endless pain, 
In each tone and color darkly shaded, 
Strive in agony toward life again. 


Golden images of early morning, 
When I stood in youth beside a sea 
Fringed with palaces, why did no warning 
Ring from ivory windows unto me? 
Voices! had ye then but softly spoken— 
“Print these pictures ever on thy soul !” 
Ye would not be wailing now, and broken, 
Agonized with tasks beyond control. 





rising from the ground, and arranging his 
’ere old 
pumpkin-head, with a candle in it, would have | 
set that are fellow’s stiff knee agoing at that 
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rate ! 
for dust.” 


I couldn’t begin to see him travel off, 


It is hardly necessary to add that Varmount 


never seed no more of THe Frog CaTcHer. 


—_---- ---—— 


TREES. 


Views lovingly such brave old oaks 
As shade his childhood’s home. 


The time-worn minstrel, ’neath the boughs 4 
That yielded once his bays, 

Still gains from childhood’s ready lip 
The poet’s meed of praise. 


The ancient soldier in their shade 
Now sitting calmly down, 

In fancy, fights his battles o’er, 
And wins the laurel crown. 


And oft at eve the maiden leaves 
Her cottage in the vale, 

To listen ’neath the greenwood screen 
To love’s enchanting tale. 


Like solemn murmurs, too, they bend, 
In all their gorgeous gloom, 

Alike above the infant’s grave, 
The hero’s honored tomb. 


Even when of their beauty ’reft, 
By Winter’s icy hand, 

In simple, matchless majesty 
And lonely pride they stand. 


E’en then their bare and leafless boughs, 
Tossed wildly by the blast, 

Scem monuments of vanished joys, 
Mementoes of the Past. 





VOICES. 


By the sea and in the silent valleys, 
On the lake where morning mists arise, 
Or in gardens old, through flowery alleys, 
Still they live—those gleams of Paradise: 
Dim—too dim, alas! for ought but feeling, 
Light—too light for mind to hold them long; 
Only now and then a form revealing, 
Summoned by the magic spell of Sonc. 


For the poet is the true magician : 

Form may die, but Harmony still lives ; 
Death and Time may take away volition, 

Not the reflex which true Beauty gives 
To Art creative—and thus every poet 

Who brings soul-music out with many a pain, 
Like her of Endor, though he may not know it, 
To others shows the glorious dead again. c.G. L. 
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BY MPS. BEULAH ©. HIRST. 





Sargent Burron was a gay young man, with | notwithstanding his formidable array of pets. 


plenty of money, and a strong determination to 
enjoy life in his own fashion, When he applied 
for board at Mrs. Harvey’s establishment, No. 
10, a room about twelve feet square, situate in 
a long corridor, was the only one vacant. He 
immediately engaged it, and proceeded to re- 
move his effects thither. Twelve Canary birds, 
two mocking-birds, a pair of goldfinches, a lin- 
net, a thrush, a Virginia nightingale, and a 
large Macaw arrived. 

The landlady was astonished. 

‘* Where will you put them?” said she. ‘‘ Who 
will attend to them ?” 

*¢ Never mind—never mind,” replied Mr. Bur- 
ton; ‘*I will find places for them; and I suffer 
no one to touch them but myself.” 

‘« They will make a terrible dirt,” suggested 
the alarmed chamber-maid. 

A piece of silver silenced the girl, and Burton 
returned for the rest of his effects. He came 
back in a short time, with arabbit on each arm, 
and three large dogs trailing at his heels. 

‘OQ, those dreadful dogs! what will you do 
with them?” screamed the landlady. 

‘‘Pay three dollars a week for their board, 
and keep them out of the way,” replied the 
youth. | 

‘« And the rabbits ?” 

«* Will injure no one.” 

A cage of white mice, a pair of gray squirrels, 
and a vase of gold-fish, now arrived. <A basket 
of champagne, several dozen bottles of wine, 
two or three large demijohns, two immense 
trunks, a full set of shooting apparatus, and a 
hamper containing glasses and plates, completed 
his effects. 

‘How delightful the songs of the birds will 
be,” simpered the sentimental Miss Wells, who 
occupied the room on the left. 

‘He has good wines—a very convenient thing 
in case of sickness,”’ soliloquized old Mrs. Car- 
penter, who often required wine, but was too 
stingy to buy it. 

‘‘] should think a man so fond of pets would 
make a good husband, and a wife could sympa- 
thize with him so much better than those dumb 
creatures,’ whispered Miss Williams, a maiden 
lady of an unknown age. 

‘‘Oh, such times as we shall have, when we 
become acquainted!” exclaimed Frank Steel, 
who doted on dogs, which were denied him by 
his mother, who detested them. 

So everybody was pleased at Burton’s arrival, 





He spent the day in arranging them in their 
proper places, and, finding his room too small 
for all of them, he hung several cages in the cor- 
ridor. Mrs. Harvey feared that nails would 
deface the wall, but she remembered the price 
that he paid her, and was silent. By twilight 
his pets were comfortably fixed, and he dressed 
himself carefully, and descended to tea. In the 
evening he asked a friend, who had boarded 
some years in the house, to take him into the 
public parlor and introduce him to the boarders. 

He was accordingly presented, and acquitted 
himself admirably. He waltzed with Miss Wells 
“divinely.” He played chess with Mrs. Steel, 
talked of dogs to Frank, complimented Miss 
Williams; agreed in politics with.Mr. Johns; 
and made himself very agreeable to all. 

‘‘ How handsome he is,” thought Miss Wells. 

‘¢ How well he plays chess,” said Mrs. Steel, 
to her husband, ‘‘and yet I won the game.” 

‘*To think that he offered to give me a dog!” 
exclaimed Frank Steel. 

When Burton retired to rest he was in the 
full tide of popularity. 

‘QO, mercy! what dreadful noise is that?” 
shrieked Mrs. Steel, in the middle of the night. 

‘¢T don’t know,” growled her sleepy husband. 

‘‘There—there it is again! O, dear me! 
what can it be?” exclaimed Mrs. Steel, cover- 
ing her head with the bed-clothes. 

‘‘Burton’s dogs, I suppose,” returned the hus- 
band, turning over and settling himself to sleep. 

«¢O, my dear! they are surely in the house. 
You will have to get up and turn them out,” 
continued the wife. 

‘¢Let Burton do it himself. I shan’t run after 
his dogs,” growled Mr. Steel. 

Another long howl through the passage 
aroused Mrs. Steel afresh. 

‘*O, Mr. Steel, you must; I cannot sleep with 
such a terrible noise.” 

‘<T wont!” replied the amiable husband, dog- 
gedly. 

Another howl from the dog. 

‘¢You must—you must—or I shall have one 
of my dreadful nervous attacks !” cried the wife. 

‘¢ Hold your tongue!” 

««Mr. Steel, are you not ashamed to talk to 
me in such a manner ?” exclaimed the indignant 
lady. 

Mr. Steel’s reply was lost in another howl 
from without. This caused a momentary cessa- 
tion of hostilities. As Mrs. Steel was about to 
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commence again, the first dog was joined by a 
second and a third, and for several minutes the 
three animals howled in chorus—a serenade any 
thing but delightful to the listeners, who by this 
time, were quite numerous; all the inmates of 
the house having been awakened by the noise. 

«¢ Confound those dogs!” roared Mr. Steel, as 
he jumped out of bed and seized the poker. He 
hurried into the passage and groped his way to 
the head of the stairs, when, hearing footsteps 
near him, he brandished his weapon, and struck 
heavily out in the air before him. A heavy fall, 
and aloud yell of ‘Murder! murder !’’—testi- 
fied that the blow had taken effect. 

‘*Who is that? Who is that?” screamed the 
astonished man, at the top of his voice. 

“It is Johns!—Johns!” replied the person at 
the foot of the stairs. 

‘“Why, Johns, is it you? I thought it was 
one of those confounded dogs.”’ 

‘*You had better be careful next time!” 
growled Mr. Steel’s unexpected antagonist. 

Several of the boarders were now out of bed, 
and hearing familiar voices at the foot of the 
stairs, ventured thither. The lights betrayed 
the dishabille of the two combatants, who imme- 
diately retired, vowing vengeance on the dogs, 
two of whom were found and turned out of doors. 
Afier a vain search for the other, it was con- 
cluded that he was safe in his master’s room. 

The boarders were scarcely comfortably in bed 
again, when another alarm was raised. 

‘*Help !—help !—robbers!” screamed Miss 
Williams, in No. 12. 

She had just fallen asleep after the disturb- | 
ance, whena loud knock at the door of her room 
startled her. 

‘* Who is there ?” she exclaimed. 

No reply, but another knock, which was re- 
peated again and again. 

‘** Help !—ghosts !—murder!”’ shouted the old 
maid. 

Several gentlemen hurried out of their apart- 
ments, and found Burton’s large Newfoundland | 
dog tapping, with his huge paw, at the door of | 
Miss Williams’ chamber. He was his master’s 
particular favorite, and had been taught to tap 
thus, when shut out of Burton’s room. A stran- 
ger in the house, in his anxiety to return to his 
master, after having escaped from his pursuers, 
he mistook the apartment, and knocked at the 
wrong door. 

An ungentle kick from one gentleman, with a 
heavy blow from a stout cane, followed up by 
several others, administered with great force, as 
he strove to escape, taught him the danger of 
making such unfortunate mistakes, 

Having turned the last dog out of the house, 
the boarders again sought their beds. 

‘*I wish those birds would not sing so loud at 





this time in the morning ;’’ muttered Mrs. Car- 
penter, in No. 18. They had roused her at day 
dawn. ‘After having been kept awake nearly 
all night, one don’t want to be disturbed at sun- 
rise.” 

‘¢ There is something else to annoy one,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Bell, who occupied No. 11, as the 
birds awoke him from a pleasant dreain. 

He rolled and tossed about the bed, striving 
vainly to sleep, and at last, arose and proceeded 
to dress himself, mentally consigning birds and 
dogs to distant regions. 

‘¢Q, dear me!” sighed Miss Wells, in No. 9, 
‘IT wish those birds would let me sleep. It is 
too bad; I shall look like a fright after losing 
my rest. I wish they were dead—but then he 
waltzes so beautifully, and seems to admire me 
so much.” 

Next day numerous complaints were entered 
against the dogs; but Burton apologized so 
meekly for the trouble they had caused, and 
seemed to regret it so deeply, that no one cared 
to urge the matter farther. Nothing was said 
about the birds; those who were annoyed by 
them, hesitated at making a stranger uncomfort- 
able in a new home. 

Several weeks passed quietly. The dogs were 
kept out of the house, and though the birds were 
left in the passage, and continued to rouse the 
neighbors at early hours, no one said a word 
about the annoyance they occasioned. The 
mutterings, however, though ‘not loud, were 
deep ;’’ neither were they confined to a few. 

Jane Worrel, a child of some twelve years, 
became much attached to Burton’s beautiful 
Macaw ; but while teasing it one day, it bit her 
arm severely. A loud shriek attested the pain 
and anger that she felt. 

‘What is the matter?” asked Burton, running 
out into the corridor. ‘* What ails you, Jane?” 

‘“‘The nasty bird has bitten me,” sobbed the 
child. 

‘¢T don’t know why people leave such things in 
the entry of a boarding-house,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Worrel, who had hastened thither at the first 
alarm. ‘ 

But Burton apparently did not hear her, for, 
seizing his hat, he left the house. About an 
hour later he entered the parlor, where Jane 
sat hammering the unfortunate piano, quite for- 
getful of her pain. 

‘‘Jane,”’ said he, sitting down on a sofa— 
‘¢ Jane, come to me, will you?” 

Jane sullenly advanced, and stood before him. 

‘‘Which arm did the Macaw bite?” asked 
Burton, with a pleasant smile. 

«This one,” said Jane, extending the left 
arm, and displaying the mark. 

‘‘T am very sorry he hurt you, and hope you 
will forgive him for my sake,” said the young 
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man. ‘‘ Will you wear this as a token of for- 
getfulness ?”’ he continued, clasping a bracelet 
on her arm. 

‘©Q, is this beautiful bracelet for me?” ex- 
claimed the delighted girl. 

Mrs. Worrel permitted Jane to accept the 
present; ‘“‘she was such a child!” Every one 
observed, however, that the mother wore it far 
more frequently than the daughter. 

Burton continued to be quite popular, though 
Miss Wells was scarcely satisfied that he did not 
confess the love she was sure he felt for her. 
She daily expected a declaration, when the arri- 
val of some new boarders created a ‘* turn in 
the tide of affairs,” of which she little dreamed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifton brought with them their 
daughter Mary, a pretty little school-girl of six- 
teen. The quick eyes of love soon caused Miss 
Wells to perceive that Burton was fascinated 
with the new comer. He was at her side when- 
ever she entered the public parlor, and they 
frequently sat by the window, conversing together 
in a low tone for hours! 

Mrs. Clifton also observed this, and forbade 
Mary to visit the parlor so often, and the lovers 
found themselves separated by ‘‘a cruel parent’s 
command.” 

Burton suddenly found his room too small 
and removed to No. 19, which chanced to be 
directly over Mary Clifton’s. During the pre- 
vious winter, the room she now occupied, having 
no flue, and its inmate wishing fire, the stove- 
pipe had been carried through the room above, 
and across to an adjoining chamber, which pos- 
sessed a chimney. As this arrangement proved 
inconvenient, the pipe was taken down and a 
communication opened with the flue of the ad- 
joining house, which came up on the side of the 
room. 

The hole that had been cut for the stove-pipe 
in the ceiling of Mary Clifton’s room, and, con- 
sequently in the floor of Burton’s apartment, 
had not been fastened up; thus leaving an easy 
communication between the chambers. Burton 
knew this fact, which principally induced his 
change. Through the hole he proposed to drop 
his notes,to Mary, and to draw her answers up 
by means of a string } 

Mary had a sciool-mate and confidant, who 
slept with her; and the girls frequently peti- 
tioned Mrs. Clifton for a lamp, by which to write 
their school-exercises after their usual hour for 
retiring to rest. This was readily granted, for 
the mother was delighted to find them so studi- 
ously inclined. Having secured the door, the 
notes could be read and answered. 

Burton was a thoughtful lover; he knew that 
young ladies liked sweetmeats and delicacies, 
even when their appetite was spoiled by the 


” 





grand passion. Beside, Julia, the confidant, 


was but fourteen years old, not at all sentimen- 
tal, and extravagantly fond of oyster patties, 
ice cream, jelly cakes, and bon-bons. So these 
singular votive offerings on love’s shrine, were 
lowered nightly, not at the feet, but into the 
hands of Miss Mary; and, to do her justice, 
she seemed to relish them quite as much as her 
more youthful friend. 

‘*Mary,”’ whispered Burton, one night, apply- 
ing his mouth to the opening, ‘‘ Mary, here is 
something for you.” 

A large paper of bon-bons was thrown down ; 
missing Mary’s outstretched hands, it struck the 
stove, which stood directly underneath, in its 
descent, and the contents were scattered over 
the floor. 

The room that Mr. and Mrs. Clifton occupied 
adjoined Mary’s, and both opened into a small 
box-entry, the door of which was always fas- 
tened while that of Mrs. Clifton’s chamber was 
almost invariably left open. Several panes of 
glass over the entrance of Mary’s apartment 
lighted the entry, and her parents’ bed was so 
placed, that, with their door open, they could 
see a light whenever there was one in her room. 
So, when the sweetmeats were scattered, Mary 
feared to light her lamp, lest it should awaken 
her father and mother. The friends were con- 
sequently compelled to wait until daylight to 
remove the ruins. 

**T will give you the sugar-plums,” said 
Mary, to Julia, “so that, in case of discovery, 
you can claim them as your own.” 

*‘I hope we will waken early,” replied her 
friend; ‘‘I should not like your mother to see 
them when she comes to call us.” 

Before they awoke the following morning, 
Mrs. Clifton entered the room. 

‘*Why, Mary,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ where did 
these things come from ?” 

‘«They are mine,” replied Julia, hastily. 

‘It is very careless to throw them about the 
floor in that manner,” returned Mrs. Clifton, 
quite unsuspicious of the truth. 

‘* The lovers were more careful in future, and 
no fresh danger threatened them for some time. 
One day, however, as Mary sat with her French 
grammar open before her, apparently studiously 
engaged in its contents, although really waiting 
for an opportunity to speak to Burton, Mr. 
Clifton, who was disputing the locality of some 
town, turned suddenly toward her: 

‘¢‘ Mary—give me your atlas,” said he. 

In her confusion she gave him the atlas, quite 
thoughtless of its contents—the rough draughts 
of several letters to Burton. 

“QO, Mary,” whispered Julia, ‘‘what have 
you done? You are ruined; all your notes to 
Sargent are in that atlas.” 

Mary turned pale, and gazed steadfastly at 
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her book, momentarily expecting a summons 
for an explanation. Fortunately, the old gen- 
tleman had forgotten his spectacles, and finding 
several half-finished notes, mistook them for 
school compositions. 

‘¢Mary, here are your exercises,” said he. 
«¢ Why don’t you put them in your port-folio? 
This is not the place for them.” 

Mary took them at once, and hastened out of 
the room, glad to escape so easily. 

‘‘Mary,” whispered Burton, a few nights 
later, ‘‘ Mary, here is a bottle of fine old wine 
for you. I have tied the cord around the neck. 
You can pour out as much as you like, when I 
will draw up the bottle.” 

“Very well,” replied Mary, ‘let it down 
carefully, for should it break, there will be a 
terrible time.” 

A slight noise in the adjoining room caused 
the friends to hasten to the door, to listen; 
nothing farther, however, was heard. 

‘‘Stay here, Julia,” said Mary, ‘‘and see that 
father and mother do not surprise us. I will 
get the wine.” 

When she returned, she could see nothing of 
the bottle. 

«« Let it down, Sargent,” she whispered, softly. 

‘‘Can’t you reach it yet ?” returned the lover. 

‘*No; I cannot see it.” 

Just then a tremendous explosion startled the 
trio, and Julia and Mary sprang into bed. 

In a second they were apparently sound asleep. 
A minute later Mr. and Mrs. Clifton entered the 
apartment, 

‘“*You see the noise did not come from this 
room,” said Mr. Clifton; ‘‘ both the children 
are asleep.” 

‘Well, I am sure I thought it did,” replied 
Mrs. Clifton. ‘I wonder what it could have 
been.” 

‘“‘Somebody opening champagne bottles, I 
suppose,” returned Mr. Clifton. 

“They ought to be ashamed of themselves to 
disturb people at this time of night,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Clifton. 

A few minutes later the trembling friends 
heard them retire to bed again. They remained 
perfectly quiet until quite convinced that Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifton were asleep, when Julia ven- 
tured to speak: 

‘“*O, Mary, what made that dreadful noise?” 
said she, softly. 

“‘T cannot tell,” replied her friend; ‘it 
frightened me terribly. Let us get up and see.”’ 

They found that while their attention was 
distracted, Burton had lowered the bottle, and 
the stove, one of the small Salamander species, 
having an opening at the top, it had descended 
into the fire. The heat, acting on the alcoholic 
vapor generated by the close confinement of the 





old wine, had burst the bottle, and produced the 
explosion which so frightened them. 

Mary’s birth-day arrived, and it was resolved 
that the three friends should celebrate it with a 
festival. Burton provided the entertainment, 
his share of which was to be eaten in his own 
room, and theirs lowered to them by means of 
the cord. Matters progressed satisfactorily to 
all parties. Mary obtained permission from her 
mother to sit up and study later than usual, and 
as Mrs. Clifton retired early, the door of her 
room was closed, so that the light in Mary’s 
room might not disturb her. 

The friends were delighted with the success of 
their plans. The table was soon covered with 
napkins, in lieu of a table-cloth, and pieces of 
white paper substituted for plates. When all 
was arranged, Burton sent down the provisions. 
First came oysters, broiled, fried, and in patties, 
wrapped up in paper; then cakes and bon-bons, 
also in paper; next terrapins, in a small tin 
kettle. A bottle of wine followed, and a tumbler 
of ice-cream; but as a second was on its way, 
the cord slipped, and the tumbler fell on the 
stove with a loud crash; the ice-cream sputter- 
ing, boiling, and foaming over its hot surface. 

The friends stood petrified with terror, until 
a loud rap at the door aroused them from their 
lethargy. 

‘Open the door,” exclaimed Mrs. Clifton. 

No answer was made. 

‘¢ Mary, open the door immediately,’ continued 
the mother, in an angry tone. 

‘Open the door, Mary.” 

This was her father’s voice, and Mary trem- 
blingly obeyed. 

‘What does this mean ?” exclaimed Mr. Clif- 
ton, when the delicacies on the table met his 
astonished gaze. 

‘sWhere did these things come from?” con- 
tinued his wife. 

Mary burst into tears. 

‘‘ Julia, where did you get these things?” 
said Mr. Clifton, sternly. 

‘‘Mr. Burton sent them,” replied Julia, with 
a sob. 

‘*‘ How?—when ?—where?” cried both the 
parents, in a breath. 

‘‘They came down through that hole,” ex- 
claimed the weeping Julia. 

‘¢ That accounts for the noise that awoke us,” 
cried Mrs. Clifton, glancing at the stove, where 
the traces of the ice-cream still remained. 

“QO, be careful, or you will step on the pieces 
of glass,” exclaimed Julia, as Mr. Clifton ad- 
vanced nearer the stove. 

“Young ladies,” said the angry father, ‘1 
wish an immediate explanation of this affair. 
How long has this matter been continued? What 
else have you received from this young man? 
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Letters, perhaps? Come, bring them out: I 
will not be trifled with. And as for you, Miss,” 
turning to Mary, ‘*‘ you leave this house to- 
morrow.” 

They told him all, and the letters were placed 
in his hands. Gathering up the delicacies from 
the table, he carried them to Burton’s room, 
where a long and angry conversation ensued. 

The next day the Clifton’s removed, without 
assigning any reason for doing so. 

Bereft of his lady-love, Burton again turned 
his attention to his pets, who had lately been 
sadly neglected, and in his devotion to them soon 
forgot his unfortunate passion. But misfortune 
seemed to follow the poor man in every thing, 
for scarcely was his mind at rest about his lost 
love, when another circumstance annoyed him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wells returned late from a fes- 
tival one night, and passing the parlor door, 
which had been accidentally left open, saw, by 
the light of the fire, a dark object moving softly 
over the carpet. The lady screamed and fainted. 

‘* Robbers! watch! murder!” shrieked her | 
husband, who was a timid man; “fire! help! | 
help !” | 

Every boarder in the house was alarmed, and | 
many hurried to the spot in most extraordinary 
dishabille. Women ran about, weeping and 
screaming, without the slightest idea of the 
cause of alarm. Lovers hastened to display 
their bravery by rescuing their sweethearts. 
Ladies fainted in gentlemen’s arms; mothers 
called their children; cross wives forgot, in | 
their fright, to scold; and ill-natured husbands 
to grumble ; cowardly men hid under beds and 
in closets; brave ones ran about, armed with 
pistols, pokers, canes and umbrellas. 

‘*Where are they? Where are the robbers ?” 
exclaimed the Spartan band. ‘Show them to 
us: we will demolish them.” 

Wonderful heroism! 

At last the cause of the alarm was ascertained. 


One of Burton’s dogs was discovered under the 
piano. He had been left in the house, and, finding 


the parlor warm and comfortable, had taken up 
lodgings there. Mr. and Mrs. Wells disturbed 
him by the noise they made in opening the door, 
and, conscious that he was in an improper place, 
he was hastening away, when they saw and mis- 
took him for a man crawling on his hands and 
knees. 

The dog having disappeared under the pro- 
tection of his master, the boarders, who by this 
time, had allassembled in the parlor, found time 
to observe each other. There was Miss Williams, 
the old maid, and Mr. Morgan, an elderly gentle- 
man, destitute of the luxuriant locks that covered 
their bald heads during the day. Here Miss 
Wells, the sentimental young lady, who detested 








art in every form, with her flowing ringlets, 


which were reported to curl naturally, pinned up 
tightly in papers. By her side stood a youth, 
who had been admired for his beautiful curls, 
with his head also singularly crowned with simi- 
lar snowy knobs. Here, a lady had lost her 
teeth ; there, a gentleman his whiskers; and all 
wore most fantastic, and unbecoming attire, 
having appropriated, in their haste, the first arti- 
cles of clothing they could find. Awakened toa 
sense of their situations by the sight of each other, 
the boarders hurried to their apartments, and 
quiet reigned throughout the house. Several 
removals took place the next day. Miss Wil- 
liams, the elderly beau, and the gentleman who 
had lost his luxuriant whiskers, would not stay 
where their misfortunes were known, and ac- 
cordingly vacated their rooms. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wells, and their daughteralsodeparted. Mr. Wells 
could not bear the shame which his cowardice 
had brought on him, and his daughter was glad 
to leave a house, where it was known that her 
natural curls had to be pinned up in papers every 
night. Burton contrived to make his peace with 
Vs. Harvey, though he felt that her forbearance 


| had almost reached its bounds. 


A treaty was made between them, by which 
the dogs were to be entirely excluded from the 
house, and Burton continued in his old quarters. 
But his evil genius still pursued him. 

In the small border of earth, along one side of 
the yard, Mrs. Harvey had planted a few feeble 
flowers. A poor dahlia was the queen o/ this 
collection, and was cherished with the utmost 
care by its fond mistress. Burton’s favorite 
Newfoundland, however, had no taste for flowers, 
and treated them with very little deference. 
One day an unusual share of cold meat was 
thrown out to him; he was a sensible animal 
and accustomed to boarding; so, after dining, he 
took the precaution to secrete the remaining 
portion of his food until a less plentiful season ; 
for experience had taught him that comparative 
famine usually succeeded an unusual display of 
plenty. He therefore resolved to provide for 
the next day, and true to instinct, proceeded to 
dig a hole, and hide the fragments of his luxuri- 
ous meal. Unfortunately the spot selected for 
this purpose lay at the foot of the royal dahlia, 
which was soon torn up by the roots. Ignorant 
of the value of such a flower, where plants were 
so rare, he cooly continued his labor. The bones 
were safely buried, and he was just smoothing 
the earth above them with his nose, when Mrs. 
Harvey appeared She stood a second, dumb 
with astonishment at such an unheard of outrage; 
then, recalling her scattered senses, she seizeda 
broom-stick and belabored the poor dog so 
fiercely, that he ran, yelping, up stairs to his 
master’s room, the indignant woman close behind 
him, striking the ‘dirty, ungrateful beast,” as 
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she termed him, whenever she came within 
reach. 

Burton was changing the water for his gold- 
fish, when the cries of his dog startled him, and | 
he ran tothe door. As it opened, the combat- 
ants arrived. Mrs. Harvey was so intent on the | 
pursuit, that she did not see Burton until she | 
tumbled over him. Crash went the globe of 
fish on the floor, and Burton staggered and lost 
his balance. Before he could collect himself, | 
the angry landlady read him a lecture, which, | 
for terseness and force of expression, was emi- | 
nently worthy of a better cause. | 

At last a momentary silence ensued, and he 
ventured to speak: 

“Pray, madam,” said he, ‘‘ what has my dog 
done ?” 

‘*He has torn up my dahlia!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Harvey, inaloud voice. ‘The miserable beast ! 
I wish that I had killed him!” 

A long, deprecating whine from under the bed, 
where the dog had found refuge, enlisted Bur- 
ton’s sympathies. 

His dog had been beaten; his gold-fish lay 
panting on the floor; his very person had been 
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assailed; he could no longer retain his natural 
amiability. Before he could speak, however, 


| an unexpected champion had defended his cause. 


The bed stood near the door, and on the tester 
one of his squirrels had perched. As Mrs. 
Harvey stood panting with excitement, the mis- 
chievous little animal sprang on her shoulder, 
and imprinted a most substantial kiss on her 
cheek. A loud shriek of pain, followed by a 
blow, enraged the little wretch still farther, and, 
springing forward to bite her again, he caught 
hold of the curls of her wig, when down fell 
squirrel, wig, and spectacles to the floor. 

A burst of laughter from outside the door, 
where several of the boarders had been attracted, 
only served to heighten the landlady’s rage. 

Grasping her wig, she turned furiously to 
Burton. 

‘¢ You shall leave this house immediately, sir,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ immediately !” 

Before Burton had time to reply, she disap- 
peared, closing the door with a loud bang. He 
departed the same day, and Mrs. Harvey was 
careful, thenceforth, whenever persons applied 


for board, to inquire whether they had many pets. 


GRAHAM’S MONTHLY MUSICAL REVIEW. 
FOR NOVEMBER. 





Tue “time of the singing birds” has well 
nigh run its course into the irrevocable past; 
and now, when the damp night air betokens the. 
rapid advent of the “sear and yellow leaf” 
season, let the votary of music, into whose 
bosom an indulgent Heavenly Father has im- 
planted the inestimable faculty of regarding the 
‘divine art” esthetically; let him, who pos- | 
sesses the ability to recognize, in the breathings 
of material creation, the veritable well-springs | 
of human musical inspiration, ponder for a few | 
moments upon the grand symphonie naturelle, | 
which has been improvised, under the direction | 
of an all-seeing eye, within the few short months | 
of the so-called dull season. Not amid the 
seething brick walls of a forsaken city has this 
grand concert transpired, gentle reader. Be- 
yond, in the country, within the woods; any- 
where outside the towers, the steeples, the 
chimneys of man’s hand-wrought town. You, 
who have fled from the fiery heat of the summer 
solstice, and have beheld the glorious orb of day 
rising over some beauteous country landscape, 
you must have heard a symphony, not composed 
within the circumscribed limits of the human 
mind. It fell upon your ears, moreover, in the 
most magnificent concert-hall you could ever 
picture to your imagination ; a hall, with nothing 
less than the broad canopy of heaven as its 
azure tinted ceiling, the sod at your feet as its 





carpet of rich velvet, and the variegated foliage 
as its tapestried decorations. The bright noon- 
day sun shed the brilliant effulgence of ten 
thousand lighted chandeliers over the scene; 


and the performers of this grand symphonie 


naturelle were the birds of the air, and all the 
living and creeping things which move and have 
their being at the command of an omnipotent 


God. You, who have been thus privileged to 
'to hear the music of nature, the music which 


filled the souls of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendel- 
sohn, and other mighty masters with their most 
exalted inspirations, you will not deem the 
past months to have been profitless to your 


| musical education. 


Far be it from you, dear reader! Let us hope 
that you have not luxuriated in the exquisitely 
wrought harmonies of a beautiful nature in vain ; 
but that your daily intercourse with these has 
taught you now, if never before, to discriminate 
between the composition which emanates from 
overweening conceit to presumptuous ignorance, 
and the music which spontaneously flows from a 
soul filled with keen perceptions of the truly 
beautiful; in other words, to separate, with 
fastidious taste, the multitudinous bits of sur- 
reptitious, meaningless trash, from the ideal, 
pure, and edifying inspirations of the few chosen 
disciples of the Muses. 

But, the grand symphonie naturelle of the 
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forests and fields is now rapidly drawing to a 
close; it will soon have softened down to the 
pianissimo of the falling leaf, or to the andante 
dolorosa of, perchance, some melancholy turtle 
dove, perched up on a half disrobed oak. Soon 
will the stage, upon which this mighty perform- 
ance has been improvised, be abandoned by its 
heterogenous orchestra and chorus; soon will 
the chilling blasts of autumn strip the magnifi- 
cent concert-hall of its decorations, for the 
musical season of nature has well nigh closed. 
Then will mortal men commence their varied 
imitations of the divine symphony in the cities 
and towns of our country. ‘* What music shall 
we have this fall and winter?” is an oft-repeated 
query. Gentle reader, the prospect teems with 
rich promise. Already has Parodi, who in- 
variably, thanks to the nervous energy of her 
master, opens the season in advance of all other 
competitors, made her obeisance to the public. 
She sings almost the same repertoire as in days 
‘lang syne”’—but what of that? The prestige 
of long acquired fame still encircles her well- 
developed form with a halo of glory, and fills 
her coffers with gain. 

About the first of November, we are again to 
luxuriate in the elegantly cushioned seats of 
our beautiful Academy, to the inordinate delight 
of all habitues of the opera, and to the almost 
inevitable draining of the manager’s pockets. 
The ‘Strakosch Opera Company,” with Mlle. 
Colson, a New Orleans prima donna, of whose 
voice, general accomplishments, youth, and 
beauty, rumor speaks with unqualified pane- 
gyrics, at its head, is to assume the terrible 
pecuniary responsibility in this enterprise. 
When the time comes around, it will afford us 
the highest gratification to record for our fair 
readers the social and musical sta/us at the mag- 
nificent Opera House. Meanwhile, let a pan 
of gratitude be sung to the energetic entrepreneur 
for the tempting feast in prospectu. Let every 
young lassie within the city familiarize her 
memory with her librettos, and burnish her 
lorgnette! Let the profound critics, Credo, 
Seribo, Cognasco & Co., barb their shafts! Let 
the ‘*dead heads” manceuvre in good time! Give 
the mantua-makers and tailors a carte blanche ! 
Sound the note of preparation, for ‘‘there’s a 
good musical time coming.” 

Foreign Musical Items, from ‘‘Za France 
Musicale,” and the Leipzig ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift fuer 


Musik,” 
Wonderful juvenile prodigies. ‘Jules, and 


Juliette Delequerre, respectively aged five and 
six years, have recently excited an unwonted 
enthusiasm in France, by their matchless execu- 
tion of Paganinni’s ‘‘ Carnaval de Venise,” as 
Well as of the same composer’s celebrated varia- 
tions dedicated to Mayseder, and of a Fantaisie 





by Ch. de Beriot. Their reception at Dieppe 
assumed the proportions of a grand ovation. 
Mlle. Helen de Katow, a youthful sister in art to 
these wonderful children, has also excited an 
intense furor by her artistic performances on 
the violincello. 

A Saxophoniste. The European world of music 
has been agitated for some time by the arrival of 
a new virtuoso, of extraordinary reputation, and 
who has performed in India, in Anstralia, and in 
China. He rejoices in the name of Ali-Ben-Sou- 
Alla, (a Gascon turned Mussulman. ) 

Ali-Ben-Sou-Alla passes beyond the seas, for 
a new Orpheus, who is capable of subduing even 
ferocious beasts by the tender accents of his 
enchanted instrument. It is not the lyre, how- 
ever, upon which this catechumen of Mahommed 
performs; but an instrument infinitely more 
poetical, sweeter, more expressive, and more 
sonorous than the instrument of the ancient 
gods. It is simply none other than the Saxo- 
phone, invented in Paris, by M. Sax. The re- 
ceipts of M. Ali-Ben-Sou-Alla have netted from 
15 to 20,000 francs at each concert. 

A recent performance of Guillaume Tell in 
Paris, was interrupted by a singular accident. 
M. Cazauz, a debutante, while sustaining very 
acceptably the role of Guillaume, encountered a 
sudden fracture, which completely closed his 
larynx, and rendered him incapacitated for some 
time. 

Vieuxtemps is rusticating upon a property of 
his own near Frankford. 

Mile. Frezzolini has returned to Europe, only 
half satisfied, it is said, with her tour through 
America. 

Speaking of M’me. Colson, La France Musicale 
observes as follows: ‘‘ After having spent three 
years in New Orleans, M’me. Colson has just 
accepted an engagement for New York and the 
other great cities of the Union. This new tour 
promises fresh successes, and a considerable in- 
crease of fortune. She has already, in the space 
of three years, economized 150,000 franes. 

The German papers contain constant reviews 
of the works of Dr. Franz Liszt, who seems, in 
great measure, to have eschewed practical piano 
forte playing, latterly, for the higher walk of 
composition. In a dissertation upon the relative 
merits of Liszt and Wagner, the critic of the 
‘* Neue Zeitschrift” draws the following distine- 
tion between the works of these eminent men; 
‘‘the two symphonic-poesies, which were yes- 
terday offered to our connoisseurs, must have 
made apparent the wide gulf between the two 
composers. While Wagner’s music displays 
bold effects of instrumentation, merely as valuable 
adjuncts to the proper development of the lead- 
ing characteristics of his individuality, Liszt 
directs his faculties solely to instrumental mosaic 
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combination.” In other words, Wagner sketches 
—Liszt colors. The one possesses the genius to 
design, the other displays talent in the judicious 
adaptation of colors. 

Meyerbeer has written a new opera for the 
Opera Comique. It is entitled, ‘Le Patre de 
Cornouailles,” (the Cornish Shepherd) Libretto 
by M. M. Babier and Cordier. 

Both the London opera houses have closed. 
Picolomini is represented to have passed the 
zenith of her popularity. 

New Music. Oberon, Valse de Salon, par Fred. 
Burgmuller. -The author’s genial, ideal, and 
vivacious genius flashes up on every page of this 
beauteous arrangement of themes from Weber’s 
world-renowned ‘‘ Oberon.” 

Smiles and Tears. Song of the piano, by 8. D. 
8. A beautiful morcean this, in the style of that 
favorite tone-poet of Germany, Franz Abt. Dedi- 
cated to Miss Mary F. Howell, of Philadelphia. 

La Coquette. (Souvenir d’une Surprise.) 
Auguste Mignon. The lack of connection in the 
various strains of this composition, the want of 
fixed idea, is only compensated for by the truth- 
fulness and artistic arrangement of its harmonies. 

Eh! bien—it seems intended to commemorate 
& surprise, or a surprise party; and the sudden 
changes in melody may constitute its descriptive 
merits. 


Ll Trovatore de Verdi. Potpourri, H. Cramer. 
Young ladies, who sigh pensively over the ab- 
sence of the diva Gazzaniga, and the Adonis of 
the opera, Brignoli, may solace themselves amply 
with this fine, dramatic arrangement of Verdi’s 
chef d’ oeuvre. 

La Clochette du Patre, (Shepherd’s little Bell.) 
Lefebure Wely. Another of the multitudinous 
bell imitations, which have rendered the name 
of Wely justly celebrated. 


Theodore Mazourka. James Bellak. Beauti- 
fully wrought from a model furnished by either 
Ascher or Talexy. 

Tyrolienne. Joseph Ascher. Charming tran- 
scription of Kreipl’s pathetic German song, the 
‘* May Breezes.” 

Rosalie’s Vision of Heaven, J. Remington Fair- 
lamb. Words pretty; music appropriately 
wedded to them, and deliciously harmonized. 

Chanson Bacchanale. W.Kuhe. Avwild, rois- 
tering gallop, eminently suggestive of champagne 
and broken decanters. German students would 
never brand the word ‘‘Philister’”’ upon Kuhe’s 
brow. 

Among other pretty ballads before us might 
be instanced, ‘‘ Annie, Don’t you Know?” the 
‘“‘Old Mousquetaire,” ‘‘Years Ago,’ ‘* When 
You and I were Young,” ete. 








Slower and Garden Gints. ° 





REFINING INFLUENCE OF FLOWER CULTURE. 


Somebody has said or written, “Are not flowers 
the stars of earth, and are not stars the flowers of 
Heaven? Flowers are the teachers of gentle 
thoughts, the promoters of kindly emotions.” And 
it may be safely remarked, that among the many 
indications of the advance of society in taste and 
refinement, none afford a surer criterion than the 
increased attention which is given to flowers, It is 
a matter for rejoicing—the diffusion of an wsthetic 
employment, so well adapted to afford pure and in- 


nocent pleasure; and the time will doubtless come | 
when the cultivation of flowers will be pursued as a | 


means of moral and intellectual advancement, as 
well as a source of exquisite gratification and refine- 
ment of taste. 

Every thing which tends to increase domestic en- 
joyment, which furnishes to a family that pleasure 
at home, which otherwise they would be impelled 
to seek elsewhere, is desirable. There is scarcely 
any thing which adds more to happiness, than for 
all the members of a family to be united in one com- 
mon and pleasant purstit—not that all should have 
the same daily occupation, but that there should be 
some sources of pleasure open to all, and to increase 
which, all should, in ‘their turn, contribute. No 


employment, perhaps, can so effectually give this 
union of purpose, and this sympathy of feeling as 
the cultivation of flowers. It opens a wide prospect 
of enjoyment, with scenes and results to suit many 
varying tastes. To the scientific mind, a most in- 
teresting field is here presented. And the poetic 
| mind, too, gathers much of its finest imagery, its 
| most beautiful thoughts from the fragrance and love- 
_liness of flowers, and it is quickened and enlightened 
| by the thoughtful contemplation of their varied 


| graces. 





ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Considered in a single point of view, what an in- 
finite variety of beauty there is in a tree itself! 
Every part is admirable, from the individual beauty 
of its leaves, to its grand effect as a whole. Who 
' has not witnessed, in some favorite landscape, the 
_ indescribable charm thrown over the whole scene by 
_asingle tree? Perhaps a huge giant, whose massy 
| trunk and wide out-stretched arms have been the 
| production of ages—or the more graceful form of 
| another, whose delicate foliage reflects the sunbeam, 


and trembles with the slightest breeze that passes 
over it. There is no monotony in nature—even in 
| trees, every season has its owncharms. Spring, the 
season of renewed life, witnesses the rush of the 
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newly-imbibed sap, the buds swell, the tender leaves 
unfold, and the admirer of nature is delighted by 
the freshness and vividness of the young foliage. 
Summer comes—he is refreshed by the fragrance of 


the noon-tide sun—perchance their fruit may be an 
acceptable offering to the palate—and who, in this 
country, has not witnessed the autumnal glories of 
an American forest? There is no country of the 
globe which produces a greater variety of fine forest 
trees, of an ornamental character, than North 
America. ! 
FUILLED GERMAN ASTERS. 


In order to cultivate these plants in perfection, 
they should, before they begin to run up in the stem, 
be placed in the position where it is intended to have 
them bloom—in well manured soil, being careful to 
remove them with as much mould attached to the 
roots as possible, the rows to be one foot apart, and 
the plants ten inches ora foot apart in the rows. If 
the weather is dry, they must be watered until they 
take root, afterward keep clean from weeds, stir be- 
tween the plants, and in the fall, top dress with 
decayed manure from an old hot-bed, and give a 
good soaking of water over all if the soil is dry. 

The plants will, at this stage of their growth, re- 
quire to be tied to small stakes, and as soon as it 
can be perceived which buds are likely to make good 
blooms, thin them out, leaving only three or four to 
a plant; small shoots will also come at the base of 
the leaves, which must be removed as they appear. 
As the blooms show, all the best may be shaded with 
flat boards ten inches square, with a small hole in 
the middle, stuck on the point of a stick just above 
the tallest bloom on the plant. Besides the shading, 
an important point is to keep off the wet from the 
flower; and the best blooms must be well secured 
from being blown about by the wind. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


It is at all times advisable to keep the temperature 
of the green-house as steady and regular as possible, 
during the cold season. The thermometer should 
be kept in the centre of the house, and free from 
the effects of reflection. Sun heat may be as high 
as fifty degrees in the house, and would not be hurt- 
ful, but it snould not continue so for any considerable 
length of time without admission of air, as injury 
would result. 

The fire heat should not exceed forty-five degrees, 
and never kelow thirty-five. It ought not, accord- 
ing to the excellent authority of Mr. Buist, to con- 
tinue at that point—thirty-six being the lowest for 
a continuation that with safety can be practised; 
and where a collection of cactuses are kept, forty 
degrees should be the lowest. In order that no 
error may occur, the temperature ought to be known 
in the coolest and warmest parts of the house, and 
the variation remembered ; then, whatever part of 
the house the thermometer is placed in, a true cal- 
culation of the heat of the whole interior can be 
made. 


A green-house compactly and closely built, and 





| 
| 


long kept close, the damp increases. 
their blossoms; their shade is a welcome luxury in | 








the lowest row of top sash all covered with shutters 
—which no house ought to be constructed without— 
will seldom require artificial heat; but by being 
In such case, 
give a little fire heat, and admit air to purify the 
house. 

In fresh, mild weather, give liberal portions of air 
all over the house; and though there be a little 
frost, while mild, and the sun shining, the plants 
will be benefited by a small portion of air for the 
space of an hour, or even for half of that time. 
Whatever state the weather may be through the 
winter, the house should never be kept long shut up. 


VERBENAS. 

The scarlet-flowered sort is a native of Buenos 
Ayres, growing through a very extensive tract of 
country. The dazzling, brilliant, scarlet flowers 
cannot be exceeded by any other plant yet intro- 
duced into this country; and blooming from May to 
November, in the open air, makes it one of the most 
desirable plants in cultivation. 
able splendid varieties, of every color and tint, ex- 
cepting yellow and blue. 
bluish purple, ruby purple, lilac and dark purple, 
rose, scarlet, crimson, white, white with red eye, 
scarlet with purple eye, rosy with red eye, shaded, 
striped—in fact, every shade of the colors named. 
The habits of all are similar—naturally prostrate, 
creeping plants, taking root freely wherever the 
stems come in contact with the ground, and sending 
forth innumerable clusters of their many-hued, bril- 
liant flowers from May to November. It is kept 
with difficulty through the winter, except in rooms, 
or in the green-house. In the cellar the roots soon 
perish, nor are any of them quite hardy enough to 
stand the winter. They are all easily raised from 
cuttings; and the small plants, when turned into 
the ground in June, soon make large plants, and by 
October will be three feet across. They continue to 
flower after severe frosts, and are among the last lin- 
gering flowers of autumn. Seedling plants produce 
seed in abundance, but those that have been a long 
time propagated from cuttings, lose their power in a 
great measure. No plant equals the verbena for 
masses, particularly when grown in beds cut out on 
lawns, as the brilliancy of the flower contrasts finely 
with the green grass. 


There are innumer- 


Some varieties are of a 


GARDEN EDGINGS. 

Edgings are lines of plants, generally evergreens, 
to separate walks from beds or borders. The plant 
which has, in times past, been in most universal use 
for this purpose, is the dwarf box, a low evergreen 
shrub, which retains its leaves for two or three, and 
even four years, and bears clipping, so as to be kept, 
if desired, not more than three or four inches high, 
two or three inches broad at the base, and one ineh 
at top. 

Edgings to beds and borders are also formed of 
other materials, such as lines of bricks, or of narrow 
strips of stone, or even of wood. In general, how- 
ever, edgings of this kind have a meagre appear- 
ance, especially in small gardens, though they have 
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this advantage, that they do not harbor snails, slugs, 
or other vermin. In architectural gardens, near a 
house, where the flower garden must necessarily par- 
take of the architecture of the building, stone or 
brick edgings are often considered essential, being 
formed of strips of curb-stone, bedded on stone or 
brickwork, so as never tosink. These stone edgings 
should not be more than two or three inches wide, 
and they should not rise above the surface of the 
walk more than two inches. In forming edgings of 
brick, the bricks should generally be placed in the 
ground exclusive, and the neatest effect is produced 
by using bricks that have been moulded with round 
ends on purpose. HEdgings of boards should be of 
oak, for the sake of durability; and they should be 
kept securely in their places by concealed posts, 
driven into the ground, to which the boards can be 
nailed, beneath the surface of the walk. 


CARNATIONS. 


In order to make carnation plants flower well, if | 
the weather is dry, give them frequent waterings at | 











the root, and tie them up neatly to their rods. The 
characteristic points of a fine carnation are as fol- 
lows: The stem should be strong and straight, from 
thirty to forty inches high; the corolla three inches 
in diameter, consisting of large, round, well-formed 
petals, but not so many as to crowd it, nor so few as 
to make it appear thin or empty; the outside petals 
should rise above the calyx about balf an inch, and 
then turn off in a horizontal direction, to support 
the interior petals, they forming nearly a hemis- 
pherical corolla. The interior petals should decrease 
in size toward the centre, all regularly disposed on 
every side; and they should have a smaii degree of 
concavity at the lamina or broad end, the edges 
perfectly entire. The calyx about one inch in length, 
with strong broad points in a close and circular 
body. The colors must be perfectly distinct, dis- 
posed in reguiar long stripes, broadest at the edgo 
of the lamina, and gradually becoming narrower as 
they approach the base of the petal, there terminat- 
ing in a fine point. Those that have two colors 
upon a white ground are the finest. 


a 


The Gabinet of Hisses. 





A DREAM OF KISSING. 
We find the following tale of sweet dreaming and 
sad waking in the Norristown Register: 


Sleep hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality ; 
And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy.” 
BYRON. 

“The clock struck twelve as we laid the author 
we had been poring over on the table, and placing 
our feet against the pipe of the stove, and lighted a 
cigar, we concluded to take a short whiff ere we 
resigned ourself to the rule of the leaden god. The 
taper which was flickering and fast sinking in the 
socket, threw a strange glimmering light upon the 
surrounding objects. The smoke curled in a thou- 
sand fantastic forms above our head, as we drew it 
slowly from our long Havana—placed scientifically 
in one corner of our mouth—and as we deliberately 
puffed —puffed—puffed it out of the other, 

Our thoughts flew continually from the gay party 
we had left to the recess whither we were about re- 
tiring for the night, and vice versa. We still, in 
fancy, encountered the many bright eyes that had 
been met at this evening’s convivial assembly, and 
in imagination pressed the rich ruby lips of many a 
blushing maiden. 

The prospect of retiring was dreary in the extreme. 
Comfort fled at the thought, and we involuntarily 
shivered as if struck with the cold chill of the pil- 
low. The shrill whistle of the wind, as it swept by 
the window or played through the key-hole of the 
door, tended to calm all perturbations of mind. 
‘Blessed be the man that first invented sleep!’ we 
exclaimed, with Sancho Panza, as we screwed our- 
self into a more favorable position for napping, ‘for 
it covers a man all over like a mantle.’ 

Slumber was pressing its signet heavily on our 
eye-lids—the light had faded away—and we were 
indulging in one of those half waking, half dream- 
ing reveries, when the latch of the door was slowly 





raised, and in entered a troop of those beautiful 
beings, whose bewitching looks had nearly turned 
our brain three hours before, and whose fairy forms 
had flitted before our eyes during our fire-side 
cogitations at home. 

Politeness required that we should rise to welcome 
the fair visitants; but a physical inability, as it 
were an adamantine chain, withheld us. We essayed 
twice to break the seeming spell which bound us to 
the chair, but in vain. Gathering around in a half 
circle, they gradually drew nearer, until one, more 
bold than the rest, imprinted a kiss on our lips. We 
tried to move forward and grasp her, but were 
powerless. Motionless as a statue, not a limb could 
we move—not a word could we utter. Again and 
again did those lips of coral meet our’s, and as often 
and as vainly did he struggle to be free. Her bright 
eyes shone with fire like brillianey, as she turned 
them upon us; andasmile of bitter contempt played 
upon her features, as if she would mock our impo- 
tence. Our misery was more exquisite, if possible, 
than that of the fabled Fantalus, Like him did we 
vainly wish to drink of the sweet waters that flowed 
past, and pluck the delicious fruits that were hang- 
ing around. 

Again she stepped forward and extended the light 
wand she carried toward us. We felt ourself rapidly 
approaching her, when, suddenly frowning, she 
struck us with her rod. Heavens, what a blow! 
We were nearly knocked out of the chair. Drawing 
along breath, and rubbing our eyes to get them 
well opened, we stared about us, but our nocturnal 
visitors were gone. The first object that greeted 
our vision was our dog Carlo, standing by our chair, 
who, on our turning toward him, immediately places 
his fore feet upon our knees, and with canine affec- 
tion, attempted to apply his soft tongue to our face. 

The truth flashed upon our mind. He was not in 
the room when we entered, and the door had been 
fastened but slightly. ‘It must be so, Plato,’ we 
ejaculated. The rascal must have pushed open the 
door, imprinted those burning kisses that I had im- 
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puted to fairer lips, and, to attract attention, rubbed 
our legs from their bracing place, which starting us 
forward in our rocking-chair, brought our pate in 
contact with the stove-pipe. 

Ah! why do we ever wake from visions of ecstacy 
to the gross realities of life? We could have kicked 
the brute for very spite. That spirit of humanity, 
however, which actuated Uncle Toby, when he told 
the fly, ‘Go, poor devil,’ influenced us to do other- 
wise. We patted him kindly on the back, and 
thought rather than spoke, ‘It was our fault, Carlo 
—not thine,’” 

LOVE V8. PHILOSOPHY. 
Tis true that I have flirted 
With many a pretty girl, 
And praised each golden ringlet, 
And kissed each flowing curl ; 
*Tis true that I have told them, 


The streamlet, laving gently, 
Caused blossoms to rejoice, 
But oh! ite silvery music 
Was less sweet than thy voice. 


Thy starry eyes, sweet maiden, 
Were trusting raised to mine, 

While fondest kisses, dearest, 
Burned on those lips of thine. 


The bliss of these sweet meetings 
I never can forget, 

And ask but the assnrance 
That thou rememberest yet. 


GIRL’S GRUMBLE. 
I never had upon my lip 
A jolly little laughing kiss, 
But what some fellow always stole, 
As I gazed within their eye, And never thought it much amiss! bal 


That with them life was heaven— i 
KISSIN HE SERVANT. aes 

Without them, I must die; : q BING & é SERVAN : ; jay 
But when they proved unfaithful, A waggish friend says if your wife is everlastingly 


Perhaps I may have sighed, complaining of being sick, just let her catch you 
But really, ’pon my honor, kissing the servant girl, and an instant cure will be 

I never really died! effected. He has tried the experiment, and the 
result was that he has never had to pay a cent for 
“help” since. 


God bless the dear, sweet creatures, 
They are my life, my pride; 


ecturateg 


And I am only happy 
When sitting by their side; 

But then they wont believe me, 
Whatever I may say; 

They tell me that my blarny 
Comes in the natural way ; 

And though this conduct cruel 
May fill my heart with pain, 

T find that when I lose my heart, 
it sure comes buck again. 


DEL-L-CIovs! 

An editor up in Minnesota says that he was never 
happy but once in his life, and that was on a warm 
snmmer’s day when he lay in the laps of two bloom- 
ing maidens, being fanned by a third, and kissed by 
all three. ‘‘ Gosh !” 

THE MAN WHO DID IT. 

“Come here, my little Eddy,” said a gentleman, 
to a youngster of seven years of age, while sitting 
in the parlor where a large company was assembled, 
“Do you know me?” “Yes, sir, I think I do.” 
‘“Who am I, then? let me hear.” “You are the 
man that kissed sister Angeline last night in the 
parlor.” Angeline fainted. 


TO A LADY AFTER KISSING HER. 


Pleasure’s the only noble end 

To which ali human powers should tend; 
And virtue gives her heav’nly lore, 

But to make pleasure please us more! 
Wisdom and she are both design’d 

To make the senses more refin’d, 

That man might revel free from cloying, 
Then most a sage when most enjoying ! 


TO DIDO. 
Sweet Dido, dost remember 
That happy, happy hour, 
When to Love’s heart-shrine bending, 
We felt his mystic power? 


*Twas in the shaded garden, 
Around the flowers rare, 

But thou, ’midst all their beauty, 

Was fairest of the fair. 





UNCONFESSED. 


Years and years ago we met, 
And we both are living yet— 
Living only to regret. 


We who knew our hearts so well, 
We who felt the rapturous spell, 
Never dared the joy to tell. 


They who watchful hovered near 
Never saw a single tear; 
Not a whisper did they hear. 


Mingling in the busy mart, 
Wide divided—far apart, 
Yet we two were one in heart. 


To the unfeeling world the same, 
None who knew us knew our flame, 
Else they had been crying shame. 


So we veiled our hearts, that they, 
Who were with us day by day, 
Might no act of ours gainsay. 


Oh, the rapture ! oh, the bliss! 
Oh, the need of one long kiss! 
But the world denied us tis. 


Yet in dreams, where all are free, 
Where no waking eye may see. 
We have wandered—mine and me. 


In that deep, delightful calm, 
I have felt his clasping palm— 
He has known me as I ai. 


Thus the varying seasons pass, 
All things wither as the grass, 
But love dieth not, alas! 


Soon—aye, soon—and we shall rest, 
With the turf upon our breast, 
And our soul’s love unconfessed, 


SOMETHING ABOUT MY FIRST KISS, 


The man in the moon was laughing 
On a laughing world of bliss, 

As beneath a green-eyed arbor, 
Soft I took it—my jirst kiss / 
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*O! my God!” I cried, “ there surely 
Is no happiness like this,” 

As I triumphed o’er her lip-world, 
As I conquered my first kiss. 


Ah! that evening I discovered 
Joy like woe hath an abyss; 

And this pleasure-depth I found it 
As I plunged me ina kiss. 


*T am blessed now for ever, 
Naught can ever be amiss— 

For I feed on woman’s roses; 
What a meal is a first kiss!” 


** Ah! the wondrous power of two lips! 
What to me—the world—its hiss? 

What to me—the world—its hatred? 
Since I’ve had a heavenly kiss.” 


Ah! ’twere better now to vanish, 





I’ve exhausted every bliss— 


And I’ve tasted every rapture— 
And I’ve taken my first kiss. 


AGAIN A KISS! 


The taste of kisses lingers on my lips, 

Sweeter than mingled perfume of all flowers, 
Of kisses dropping gently as the dew, 

Or rained, at times, in rapid, blessed showers! 


Oh, darling! through the burning heat of noon,' 
And through the lonely night, I feel them still, 
Their memory makes my heart to throb and bound, 

And pulses through me With a joyous thrill. 


Again, again, and twice and twice again, 

Oh, beauty, touch those sweetest lips to mine! 
A thousand kisses, and a million more, 

Press on my lips and have pressed on thine! 


My speech is silent when I sit with thee; 
My tongue is tied—it cannot speak no more. 
My lips find better business than to speak, 
And leave my eyes to tell thee that I love. 





Our Guriosities, 


BOSTON IN THE OLDEN TIME. | 

A few weeks ago I was the fortunate guest of | 
President Champlin, of Waterville College. When 
wandering in company with Prof. Smith through the 
library of this excellent “‘ Down East” literary insti- 
tution, my attention was directed to a very rare book, 
viz: 

An Excursion to the United States of . North 
America in the Sammer of 1794. By Henry Wan- 
sey, F. A. §. Salisbury: Printed and sold by J. 
Easton: sold also by G. Wilkey, 57 Paternoster-row 
London. 

I have read this “ excursion” with the deepest in- 
terest, and thinking that Boston contains no dupli- 
ca‘e of it, [have copied a few passages concerning 
that goodly city. 

Mr. Wansey, we gather from these pages, was an 
educated gentleman of Salisbury, extensively en- 
gaged in wool manufactures. Like a sensible man, 
he prepared himself as throughly as possible for his 
summer tour, by reading everything that had been 
published on America up to that time. The motto 
of his title page is, “ Nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice,” and he has faithfully stuck 
to his text. He gives us, in a short space, a greater 
amount of statistical and other information on our 
country than I have ever met with elsewhere. 

He sailed from England to Halifax, whence he 
eame in a little coaster to Boston, and afterwards 
proceeded as far south as Philadelphia, where he had 
an interview with “‘ President Washington,” of whom 
he gives an exceedingly interesting description. 
We must remember that Philadelphia was at that 
time the capitol of our country, hence his curious 
estimate of the distance of Newburyport—not from 
Boston, but from Philadelphia. I may favor you 
with further extracts. Yours, &c., Max. 





A Boston Hotel in 1794.—On our arrival, we in- 


quired for the best house of entertainment; and were 
directed to the Bunch of Grapes, in State street, kept 
by Col. Coleman. It is nothing unusual in America 
for army officers to keep taverns. A man with the 
title of Major sometimes holds your horse, and cap- 
tains are digging by the roadside; it is a vestige of 
the Revolution. During the American war, a man’s 
promotion was not measured so much by his rank of 
fortune, as by his zeal and assiduity in the service 
of his country, and it was a cheap way of rewarding 
him for his services. 

Population, Negroes, Pavements, Houses. 

In the year 1740, Boston was esteemed the largest 
town in America, now Philadelphia and New York 
rank before it; nevertheless, it is a very flourishing 
place, full of business and activity. The merchants 
and tradesmen meet every day, from twelve to two 
o’clock, in State street, as on an exchange. We 
inquired for a porter, to fetch our baggage from the 
ship to the tavern, and a free negro offered himself, 
for which service he required half aj dollar. The 
negroes in this State are all free, and are a respect- 
able body of people. They have a Free Mason’s club, 
into which they admit no white person. However, 
I believe that they are not yet admitted to hold offices 
of State, though they vote for them. This town or 
city, contains about 18,000 inhabitants. State street 
is the principal one, about 20 yards wide, is near the 
centre of the town, and leads down to the long wharf. 
Cornhill is another considerable street for trade, but 
it puts me in mind of Basingstroke. Their footways 
are not yet paved with flat stones, the horse and foot- 
way being alike pitched with pebbles, with posts and 
a gutter to divide them, like the old fashioned towns 
in England. The buildings, likewise, are but indiffer- 
ent; many of them, as well as their churches, are 
weather-boarded at the side, and all of them are 
roofed with shingles. A very awkward looking 
railed enclosure, on the top of the houses, for drying 
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clothes, gives them avery odd appearance. The part 
of the town called New or West Boston, is an excep- 
tion to this, for the houses there are all neat and ele- 
gant, (of brick) with handsome entrances and door- 
cases, and a flight of steps. 

Col. Coleman’s Bill of Fare and Guests. At Col. 
Coleman’s, which is more properly a lodging house 
than a tavern, we were indifferently accomodated as 
to beds; generally two in a room, and not very 
cleanly, for we were much pestered with bugs. At 
2 o’clock dinner was announced, and we were shown 
into a room, where we found a long table covered 
with dishes, and plates for 20 persons. We were 
served with salmon, veal, beef, mutton, fowl, ham, 
roots, puddings, ete.; each man had his pint of Ma- 
deria before him, and for this and our breakfast, tea 
supper and bed, we paid 5 shillings currency, for 
they make no separate charges, nor do they abate 
of their charges were you to dine outevery day. There 
is no shyness in conversation, as atan English table. 
People of different countries and languages mix to- 
gether and converse as familiarly as old acquaintances. 
Three or four of our company were French emi- 
grants. On one side of me sat a Mr. Washington 
from Virginia (no relation to the President, or very 
distant,) and on the other side a young man from 
Philadelphia; next to him a gentleman from New- 
buryport, 350 miles north of Philadelphia. I found 
myself well entertained with their conversation, on 
many subjects new tome. In halfan hour after the 
cloth was removed, every person had quitted the table, 
to go to their several occupations and employments, 
except the Frenchmen and ourselves ; for the Ameri- 
cans know the value of time too well to waste it at 
the table. Here I met a Mr. Armstrong, once a 
clothier at Corsham, in Wilts, near my native place. 
When we meet a countryman in a remote part of the 
world, we speak to him as an intimate acquaintance, 
though perhaps we have never seen each other be- 
fore. This was the case at present. 

Bunker Hili and Harvard College. F took a walk 
with him to Bunker Hill and Breed’s Hill, the 
ground where the Americans(June 17th, 1775,) first 
resisted the attack of the British. A Capt. Greatan 
accompanied us, who was an officer on the spot at the 
very time. He described the whole action, and 
showed us the place where Dr. Warren fell; the 
point where the attack began, and the road by which 
the Americansretreated. The action was not fought 
on Bunker Hill, as is on reeord, but on Breed’s Hill. 
It was but a detachment of the main army which 
was in action. We followed the same route the ar- 
mies went, for two miles; we then filed off to the left, 
and came to the town of Cambridge, where the prin- 
cipal University in the State is established. It is 
called Harvard College, is an excellent institution, 
was founded about the year 1650, is well endowed, 
and supports 300 students ; two large handsome brick 
buildings, separate from each other; a third has been 
taken down lately, to be. rebuilt. 

Boston Bridges. We returned to Boston over the 
new bridge, a most prodigious work for so infant a 
country; a work, as Mr. Hope observed, worthy the 





Roman empire. It is a bridge over an arm of of the 
sea, above 1,800 feetlong, and about 34 wide, well 
lighted all the way and into Boston, about a mile in 
length. This bridge is built entirely of wood, and 
cost about $24,000, and marks the genius and spirit 
of the town of Boston. It had been opened but about 
five months when we passed it. About half-way over 
the bridge, we observed two iron rings ; Capt. Grea- 
tan, by one of them, lifted up a trap-door, and dis- 
covered a large room below, capable of holding two 
hundred men, to which we descended by stairs, and 
saw the machinery by whieh the draw-bridge is 
lifted up for large vessels to pass. In hot weather, 
this must be a delightful cool retreat, as well as an 
excellent piace for bathing. There are two other 
long wooden bridges leading from Boston— Mystic 
and Dorchester. The latter is built on the sight of 
an ancient Indian bridge, part of the causeway of 
which still remains perfect ; but these are not to com- 
pare with the new bridge. 

The Theatre in 1794—A Negro Actor. A very ele- 
gant theatre was opened in Boston about three months 
ago, far superior in taste, elegance and convenience 
to the Bath, or any other country theatre that I ever 
yet saw in England. Mr. Hope and I were there 
with Mr. and Mrs, Vaughn. The play and farce 
were Inkle and Yarico, and Bon Ton. I paid $1 for 
a ticket. It held about 1,200 persons. One of the 
dramatis persone was a negro, and he filled his char- 
acter with great propriety. The dress of the com- 
pany being perfectly English, and some of the actors 
(Jones and his wife) being those I had seen perform 
the last winter at Salisbury, in Shatsford’s company, 
made me feel myself at home. Between the play and 
the farce, the orchestra having played ca ira, the 
gallery called aloud for Yankee Doodle, which, after 
some short opposition, was complied with. A Mr. 
Powell is the manager of the play-house. Mr. Bul- 
finch, the ingenious architect of this theatre, has also 
lately built an elegant crescent, called tho Tontine, 
about 14 or 15 elegant houses, which let for near 200 
pounds sterling a year. 

Hackney Coaches and the Weather. In Boston 
they have 40 hackney coaches, and for a quarter 
dollar you are carried to any part of the town. 

May 11th. My Danish friend, Mr. Hope, and 
myself dined with Mr. Charles Vaughn, a consider- 
able merchant to whom we had letters of introduc- 
tion. Three days before this we were crossing the 
Bay of Fundy, and found the weather so cold that 
we were obliged to put on our great coats, and keep 
them close buttoned. To day ’tis so hot and close 
that we can scarcely bear the pressure of any clothes 
at all, or venture to walk out in the sunshine. 

King’s Chapel and the Clergyman’s Salary. I 
went twice with Mr. Vaughn’s family to the Uni- 
tarian chapel, the only one yet opened in America, 
and is a proof of the increased liberality of senti- 
ment of the Bostonians. They have, in a great 
measure, lost that rigidity of manners and vigilant 
way of keeping the Sunday, as to put people in the 
stocks who were seen walking in the street during 
service. They no longer hang old women for 
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witchcraft, as they did in the last century; yet at 
the same time they maintain a general sobriety of 

manners, and the places of public worship, of which | 
I think they have eighteen, are all well attended. | 


. os . . | 
Mr. Freeman is the minister of the Unitarians, who 


meet in what was called the King’s Chapel, before 
the revolution. It is one of the handsomest build- 
ings in the town. He has a salary of about £150 
a year, and the society is increasing. The clergy, 
however, refused to give him ordination, on account 
of his opinions; upon which, the principals of the 
congregation met and ordained him themselves. 
Their form of prayer is Dr. Clarke’s reformed lit- 
urgy, with no addition whatever; some part was 
left out, and a few alterations made. No creed pre- 
served but that called the Apostle’s Creed; they | 
have a baptismal confession for adult persons, and 
another for children. 

The Environs and the Common, There are many 
beautiful scenes around the town, and many views 
of the sea, and the green mountains in the distant 
horizon westward form a beautiful ground to the 
landscape. 

On the southwest side of the town there is a 
pleasant promenade, called the mall, adjoining to 
Boston Common, consisting of a long walk shaded 
by trees, about half the length of the mall in St. 
James’ Park, London. At one end you have a fine 
view of the sea. The common itself is a pleasant 
green field, with a gradual ascent from the sea 
shore till it ends in Beacon Hill, a high point of 
land, commanding a very fine view of the country. 
On the top of the hill there stands a lofty pillar, 
(the pedestal is square) which was erected about 
three years ago, by the voluntary subscriptions of 
the inhabitants of Boston, and has historical and 
patriotic inscriptions on the four sides. This pillar, 
standing in so high a situation is seen in almost 
every part of Boston.— Boston Transcript. 


BOOKS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

The moderns, even with the aid of the printing 
press, are not so far in advance of the ancients, in 
the power of multiplying copies of books as is gen- 
erally supposed. The disinterment of buried cities 
revealed a singular perfection in all that pertained 
to their domestic comfort, and in the ornaments and 
articles of taste which marked a high civilization, 
but later investigations have brought to light facts 
more surprising in regard to their literary labors, 
and the extensive diffusion of books among the 
people. 

In the time from Cicero up to Marcus Aurelius, 
scarcely less was written and read than in our day. 
This was effected by slave labor. Slaves were the 
amanuenses of Roman publishers. What the print- 
ing press now does for the spread of intelligence— 
for bringing the poet and the orator, the historian 
and the essayist in communication with the minds 
of the masses, bond-men then performed, and the 
cheapness of their labor supersed the necessity of 
machinery. 

In the large publishing establishments, a work to 





be produced was dictated to several hundreds of 
slaves at once, who were capable of an almost in- 
credible precision and celerity. Martialis tells us 
that the second book of his epigrams, which num- 
bers some six hundred and fifty verses, did not cost 
more than one hour to the copyist. If three hun- 
dred were engaged at the same moment upon it, 
fifteen hundred could have been produced in a single 
day. The price of this work was quite as cheap as 
one of similar dimensions printed at the present day. 

The passion for literature, if we can form a correct 
judgment from the broken records that have come 
down to us, was eqal to that manifested in the pre- 
sent age. From Publius Victorinus we learn that, 
during the second and third centuries after Christ, 
there were in Rome alone twenty-nine public libra- 


| ries, many of which, as to the number of books, 


equaled the celebrated Alexandrine library, which is 
supposed to have contained 700,000 volumes. 

Modern civilization, with all its vaunted perfec- 
tion, seems to have little to boast of over the an- 
cient, except it be what results from a different code 
of morals and better religious culture. 


QUEER HOAXES. 

Old jokes never die, and old hoaxes are like unto 
them. The recent report in England that Miss 
Burdett Coutts intended to bestow, if not her hand, 
a least a very handsome share of notice and patro- 
nage on the person who should first collect one mil- 
lion of old postage stamps, caused so much excite- 
ment among the ignorant and easily gulled, that it 
has been deemed expedient by the friends of the 
lady to formally contradict the report. The story 
convulsed all England. Romantic young gentle- 
men, who had access to large quantities of old sol- 
diers in the newspaper and dead letter line, went 
zealously to work, not knowing but that fortune 
might favor fortune; interest was made in post-oflicial 
quarters; a stamp was invaluable, though not until 
the postal clerk had regarded it, and, like Nature in 
Ariosto’s poem, 

* E poi ruppa la stampa,” 
has broken the stamp. John Bull’s calves were de- 
termined to get into the good graces of Miss Coutts, 
“coute qui coute,” whatever the expense .might be. 
A queer race, those English! The bravest people 
in the world, there is not one of which the mob are 
so readily quelled by a few policemen, or where 
men, as you find them, are so readily frightened by 
the use of deadly weapons in individual warfare. And 
the most intelligent people in existence, there is not 
one so easily hoaxed; none where begging letter- 
writers of the Joseph Ady stamp flourish so well; 
none where a trifle (not even in Naples,) will collect 
a larger mob in the street; none where hoaxes and 
humbugs are taken as literally by so many victims. 
The American went to see Barnum’s take-ins, “just 
to see how the cheat was done;” the Englishman 
would have gone, believing in the face of the bill. 
And yet with all this, it is John who humbugs Ame- 
rica in every point of mercantile relations, gammons 
us with in business, leads Turkey by the nose, gets 
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the big slice of China, makes out that resisting his 
fillibusterism in India is un-Christian wickedness, 
and while remaining the most obstinate feudalist and 
conservative in social life in the world, convinces 
himself that he is the apostle of freedom! 

Well, this Burdett-Coutts hoax, which has taken 
in newspaper reading in England at such a rate, 
sharp as it may be, “hath not novelty for merit.” 
For it is not six months since all Germany, from 


same trick. It was done there very Germanishly, 
germanely to the subject, as one might say, consider- 
ing the appropriateness of the means employed to 
the subject. An Englishman, (always an English- 
man on the continent, when something particularly 
ridiculous is to be expected,)was declared to be wil- 
ling to give a large fortune to a poor German orphan, 
under very touching circumstances, if said orphan 
could collect before a certain day his million of 
postage stamps. Now this was touching Germany 
upon a sensitive point. The Teutons, take them al- 
together, may seem to have their weak points, that is 
to say, in their tout-ensemble ; but it cannot be denied 
that they are extremely good humored, prone to pity 
suffering, and quite willing to lend the widow and 
orphan a helping hand. Therefore, they all went 
to work unanimously, (none the less willingly per- 
haps, because an Englishman was to “ suffer”) and 
collected postage stamps by the gallon. The hoax 
had been extensively and expensively advertised, 
and even the employees of one or two principal post- 
offices were set to work by their governments to aid 
the orphan. Alas! when it came to the text, the 
orphan proved to be an off ’un in earnest—off so far 
that no exertions could discover him, while the be- 
nevolent but eccentric Englishman, had become as 
rare as a coin of the Emperor Otho. The benevolent 
postage people found they were behind the times, 
though not so much indeed, as the English subse- 
quently were after them. 

Something in the spirit of this hoax was one 
once played off in New York albeit with mercenary 
motives. One morning, an elegantly dressed young 
man made his appearance in Broadway! He wore 
lavender kids, was habited in black, and sported su- 
perb linen—bearing an immense basket of lucifer 
matches, which he proceeded to sell at two cents a 
box, narrating, meanwhile, with much apparent 
honorable candor, a strange story. He was in love 
with a young lady, he was wealthy and accom- 
plished, but the cruel papa was of stern, practical 
mould, and vowed that nobody should wed his 
daughter, until he had proved his ability to at least 
support himself. Finally, the ‘cruel parient” re- 
solved that the tenor of this libretto should have his 
soprano so soon as he sold one million or hundred 
thousand boxes (we forget which) of matches, at re- 
tail. The appearance of the young man confirmed 
this story, and he made a very good thing of it. 
Pitying young damsels heard the story, and “went 
two cents” on aiding the course of true love to 
smooth itself. Jesting, but sympathizing young 
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men, as they took the matches, offered him two ; other Duties in the British Colonies and Plantations 


cents towards happiness. It turned out that the 
young man was an imposter, that he had a wife 
already, and that the whole narrative was not 
founded on facts. Still he earned his money rather 
severely. When we think of the amount of puns 
which he must have been compelled to listen to, on 
the relations between his love-match which was to 
come, and the lucifer matches which wouldn’t go 


off, we are compelled to admit that, on the whole, 
the Danube to the Rhine, was set of a quiver by the | 


honesty is the best policy. 

A very extraordinary hoax convulsed all Germany 
(e’est tonjours l’Allemagne) a few years ago. It 
was reported that an immensely wealthy man in 
America or Kamschatka was sentened to die on a 
certain day, but that his life would be spared if he 
could obtain a substitute. It was further reported, 
that he had determined to divide his property into a 
thousand shares, on the condition that anybody who 
accepted one, would take a chance in the “ Lottery 
of Death,” and if the lot fell on him, die instead of 
the original proprietor. Many thousands of appli- 
cations were made to the alleged authorities, but the 
whole story was a hoax, and the applicants had to 
seek fortune or death in a different direction. 

This last anecdote affords a curious comment on 
life. Most persons who hear it, recoil at the idea of 
taking one chance in a thousand, where the loss 
would be death. Yet how many are there who, 
every day, risk death, and that for a trifle. Yet the 
feeling is a correct one, for to deliberately treat life 
rightly, is a folly and a crime, incomparable with 
the best and noblest interests of humanity. 





The following Antiquarian Document we take 
from a Brattleboro (Vt) paper: 


ANTIQUARIAN DOCUMENT. 

Henry Stevens, Esq., of Barnet, President of the 
Vermont Historical Society, has furnished us with 
the original of the following Handbill, published in 
Boston the 16th of May, 1766, upon the reception 
of the news of the repeal of the ‘Stamp Act” by the 
British Parliament. 


Glorious News. 
BOSTON, Friday 11 0’ Clock, 16th May, 1766. 
THIS Instant arrived here the Brig Harrison, 
belonging to John Hancock, Esq; Captain Shubael 
Coffin, in 6 Weeks and 2 Days from Lonpon, with 
important News, as follows: 
From the London Gazette. 
Westminster, March 18th, 1766. 


This day his Majesty came to the House of Peers, 
and being in his Royal Robes, seated on the throne 
with the usual solemnity, Sir Francis Molineux, Knt, 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, was sent with 
a Message from his Majesty to the House of Com- 
mons, commanding their attendance in the House of 
Peers. The Commons being come thither accord- 
ingly, his Majesty was pleased to give the royal 
assent to An ACT to REPEAL an Act made in the 
last Session of Parliament, entitled, An Act for 
granting and applying certain Stamp Duties and 
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in America, toward further defraying the expenses 
of defending, protecting and securing the same, and 
for amending such parts of the several Acts of Par- 
liament relating to the trade and revenues of the 
said Colonies and Plantations, as direct the manner 
of determining and recovering the penalties and 
forfeitures therein mentioned. 

When the KING went to the House of Peers to 
give the Royal Assent, there was such a vast Con- 
course of People, huzzaing, clapping hands, &c. that 
it was several hours before his Majesty reached the 
House. 

Immediately on His Majesty’s Signing the Royal 
Assent to the Repeal of the Stamp Act, the Mer- 
chants trading to America dispatched a Vessel, which 
had been in waiting, to put into the first Port on the 
Continent with the Account. 

There were the greatest Rejoicings possible in the 
City of London, by all Ranks of People, on the 
TOTAL Repeal of the Stamp-Act, the Ships in the 
River displayed all their Colours, Illuminations and 
Bonfires in many Parts.—In short, the Rejoicings 
were as great as was ever known on any occasion. 

It is said the Acts of Trade relating to America 
would be taken under Consideration, and all Griev- 
ances removed. The Friends to America are very 
powerful, and disposed to assist us to the utmost of 
our Ability. 

Capt. Blake sailed the same Day with Capt. Cof- 
fin, and Capt. Shand a Fornight before him, both 
for this port. 

It is impossible to express the Joy the Town is now 
in on receiving the above great, glorious and impor- 
tant NE WS—The Bells in all the Churches were im- 
mediately seta Ringing, and we hear the Day for a 
general Rejoicing will be the beginning of next Week. 

Coe ses 

Boston, printed for the benefit of the PUBLIC, by 
Draper's, Edes & Gill, Green & Russell, and Fleet's. 

The Customers to the Boston Papers may have the 
above gratis at the respective Offices. 

And also ten public bills, and seventeen private 
ones. 

Yesterday there was a meeting of the principal 
merchants concerned in the American trade, at the 
King’s Arms Tavern in Cornhill, to consider of an 
address to his Majesty on the beneficial repeal of the 
late Stamp-Act 

Yesterday morning, about eleven o’ clock, a great 
number of North-America Merchants went in their 
coaches from the King’s Arms Tavern in Cornhill to 
the House of Peers, to pay their duty to his Majesty, 
and to express their satisfaction to his signing the 
bill for repealing the American Stamp-Act. There 
were upwards of fifty coaches in the procession. 

Last night the said gentleman dispatched an ex- 
press for Falmouth, with fifteen copies of the Act for 
repealing the Stamp-Act, to be forwarded immedi- 
ately for New-York. 

Orders are given for several merchantmen in the 
river to proceed immediately to sea on their respec- 
tive voyages to North-America, some of whom have 
been cleared out since the first of November last. 





———— 


Yesterday messengers were dispatched to Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Manchester, and all the great manu- 
facturing towns in England, with an account of the 
final decision of an august assembly relating to the 
Stamp-Act. 


A CANTON PRIEST’S HIDDEN TREASURE. 
Some days since a poor priest presented himself at 
head-quarters in abject garb and squalid plight 
and told a piteous tale to. the General how his little 
personal property, and his only change of raiment, 
lay in the Monastry of Celestial Bliss, now occupied 


_ by Colonel Hocker and his batalion. The General 


at once gave him an order to remove all his property 
from the place, and the priest prudently waited till 
the Colonel and the major part of his officers and 
men were absent on areconnaissance. He then pre- 
sented his order, and was led about by the officers of 
the day to recognize his property. The poor priest 
was accompanied by some servitors of his order. 
With their assitance he opened the pedestal of an un- 
touched idol, and lo! abar of solid gold and several 
bars of silver were exposed to the view of the aston- 
ished soldiery. Proceeding to another image, he 
abstracted some stones of great magnitude and price. 
Then he borrowed a ladder, and mounting to the 
roof, removed a sheathing, and, behold! a magazine 
of richly embroidered silks and costly furs, all of which 
were duly piled upon the shoulders ofjthe poor breth- 
ren. The guard were almost frantic, but the order 
was imperative. The poor priest was a true China- 
man. Having succeeded so far, he pushed his rights 
to the utmost. Lying about were some trophies and 
small matters which the absent soldiers had gath- 
ered together in other places and brought to these 
quarters. These also were put together. All was 
carried off, and when the reconnoitering party re- 
turned to their quarters they found them swept, but 
not garnished. Nothing was left but the whole in 
the roof and the disemboweled joss.— Correspondent 
of the Times. 
SOME OAKS IN ENGLAND. 

The Parliment Oak, in Clipstone-park, is said to 
be 1,500 years old. The park existed before the 
Conquest, and belongs to the Duke of Portland. 
The tallest oak was the same nobleman’s property ; 
it was called the “ Duke’s Walking-stick,” and was 
higher than Westminster Abbey. The largest oak 
in England is the Calthorpe Oak, Yorkshire; it 
measures seventy-eight feet in circumference at the 
ground, The Three Shires Oak, at Worksop, is 
called so from its forming part of the counties of 
York, Nottingham, and Derby. This tree had the 
greatest expanse of any recorded in this island, 
drooping over 777 square yards. The most produc- 
tive:oak was that of Gelenos, in Monmouthshire, 
felled in 1810; the bark brought 200/., and its timber 
6707. Inthe mansion of Tredegar-park, Monmouth- 
shire, there is said to be a room, forty-two feet long 
twenty-seven broad, the floor and wainscot of which 
were the produce of a single tree, an oak, grown oD 
the estate.—S. W. Symonds. 
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ReaDER—did you ever reflect what a thing it | 
must be te have a good memory ? 

You, of course, realize what an excellent gift it is 
to the school-boy in learning his irregular verbs, 
(alas! how many more verba irregularia would we 
all like to un-learn !)—how fine it is in business to 
aid punctuality, what an assistance to lawyers in 
drumming up precedents—what a golden boon to 
editors with endless correspondence, stray hints of 
leaders, unread MSS., and a thousand promises “ to 
notice” surging about in the sea of their soul. You, 
MapDAME, know how convenient it is when a dress 
is to be fitted, not to forget the hour, or what a sub- 
stitute it is for a ball-book, or what a blessing when 
—when—that dear Augustus is to meet you on 
Thursday next, at 7 P. M.,ete., and soon! But all 
these are only the merest trimmings of memory. 
Think, in its deepest, intensest sense of the real | 
nature of a perfect memory. 

We cannot see for our life, but that an absolutely | 
perfect, vivid memory, must involve aperfect genius. 
Stop a minute, my dear sir—don’t interrupt us by 
saying that mere Magliabechian book worms, who 
remember every thing, are often old chuckleheads ; 
that men unfit themselves for action by making of , 
their minds mere charnel houses for millions of dead 
thoughts; that there have been mechanical rusties 
who recalled in due order every event of every day, 
every line in the Bible, every word in a dictionary. 
Don’t ask us why the young man who repeated 
Voltaire’s poem from only hearing it read once, 
never struck the time of day but once in history. 
These people had not perfect memories. 

A perfect memory would be onc not only retaining 
all that ever came before it, but one capable of call- | 
ing up at will, at a flash, all things associated in any — 
way with the object most immediately under con- 
sideration. Persons with the best memories are | 
always the most rapid thinkers, and there are some 
minds which almost unconsciously review in a few 
seconds an incredible amount of reading and of ob- | 
servation. A very vivid, associative memcry would 
connect, as if by magic power, a vast amount of 
facts, which, to the ordinary observer, would seem 
to have no connection. So the comparative philolo- | 
gist, at a glance, detects the identity of words which | 
are absolutely ‘unlike others, and runs a primitive 
syllable through scores of words, accompanying it © 
with an ever changing musical variation on the first | 
theme. Sur, or cor, the sun, cor the heart, corona | 
a crown, corn, the nymph Coronis, Asthoreth Car- 
naim or the horned Venus, Scotch cairns, the horn 
a symbol of strength and defense, a guard against 
witchcraft in Naples, the horse-shoe resembling | 
horns, the horns of the moon with Venus Mylitta | 
and cuckoldom—through all the strange melange of 
traditions and mythology, memory takes us triumpb- | 
antly and by simply recalling one by its affinity to | 
the other, gives us a wonderful aid to penetrate | 


secrets of history, and of symbolic art and poetry. 
In short, if any one had an absolutely perfect 


' memory, one which revived at an electric flash every 


thing connected with any one word or idea of which 
we had ever heard, he would be supplied with an in- 
sight into the relations of all things as they are, 
which would pass our present comprehension. For 
there is no man, however simple and plain his 
thoughts may be, who has not deeply engraved in 
the eternal record of his soul, though perhaps not 
revived tc consciousness, material which, duly 
analyzed and compared, would enable him to laugh 
at the learning of all human wisdom. What has 
once past by the gate of the soul, and been entered 
on its books, is always on record, always there, though 
the warder have forgotten it, and the scribe be passed 
away to dim revelings in other lands. 

And now we come to our application. Do you, 


|Madame, remember a certain story of a certain 


king, of whom a certain magician once requested 


‘that he would duck His head into a certain tub of 


water? Well, our king did as he was bid—and lo, 
he found himself in a far country—poor, abandoned, 
un-kinged, and forlorn. A marvelous duck that, 
Madame! the plunge of Schiller’s Diver was nothing 
to it. And ten years passed by—our monarch 
learned a trade ; married, saved money, had a family, 


_and finally took a bath one day, beginning with a 


deep dive. When he rose from the water he found 
himself standing by the original tub, with the cour- 
tiers rubbing his head off with towels, and the old 
magician just where he was, reading a moral lecture 


| on the occurrence. 


Or, perhaps, you recall a very good story—we don’t 
know who wrote it and would be pleased to learn, 
or to have it again to read—of a boy at school who 
had one night awonderful dream. The dream lasted 
for many years, and during it he went to universities, 


| became a paragon of accomplishments, traveled, 
-made much love, fought, rose to power—and woke 


up with a perfect memory of all he had learned or 


‘seen in his dream. He felt terribly degraded when 


obliged to go back into a class, but his dréam-learn- 


_ing and cosmopolite self possession fairly frightened 


his teacher. How he ran away from school, rose in 
the world and got married, form the last half of the 
first and only chapter of the story. And then there 
is our own thrilling legend of the young lady, who 
fell asleep and had a twenty years vision of love in 
the arms of—but we forgot, Madame, that that story 
is not as yet written down—we trust that it may be, 
however, if not with pen and ink, at least, in fond 
embraces in the married experiences of all our lady 
readers. 

Are such stories impossible? What are they all 
but the bringing together of impressions a little more 
vividly and quickly than is usual in human experi- 
ence. That is all, after all! Take a Welsh dic- 
tionary, reader, and simply turn its leaves over for 
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a minute—who shall guarantee that in some future 
brain-fever you will not amaze your relatives by 
pouring out such an endless torrent of the language 
of the Bards, that the conclusion will be that the 
secret cause of your sickness was a debauch on 
toasted cheese! The pictures in shop windows, 
horticultural exhibitions, and green-houses—Iddio! 
what an unconscious magazine of artistic, of archi- 
tectural, of scientific knowledge do we not all bear 
within us, could it only be well stirred up, revived 
and co-ordinated as a perfect memory would do it. 

Lies there within the domain of science no unex- 
plored secret by which this mystic tablet of memory 
can be made to yield up its treasures at will? Has 
the chemist’s art, which can rouse anger, erotic pas- 
sions and melancholy ; which can make the sleeper 
see visions and dream dreams, which can kill love, 
or make small outward objects swell and tumble be- 
fore us like drunken pyramids—which can in so 
many ways make a plaything of the soul—cannot it 
stimulate memory, and without hurt or harm sum- 
mon from their infinitesimal cells, and parade in their 
proper companies the myriad dwellers in the mystic 
cloister of the brain? Will there not, at some future 
stage of science, come some man who, in his far 
advanced learning, will look back with a smile on 
these our rudimentary days of electricity, galvanism, 
attractions, and what we vaguely call a vital current, 
and show us how by applications of the subtle force 
as yet undreamed of, the human system may be 
wonderfully acted upon, and the thinking faculties 
stimulated and strengthened? All a dream, per- 
haps—but then it may be, ‘all in good time!’”” For 
thousands of years Man has been tracing down a 
stream from dry water beds to a trickling rill, from 
a rill to arivulet, from the rivulet to the river. And 
now we find the river deepening to a bay, and 
already we seem to hear in imagination the roar of 
the infinite ocean. 

But between you and us, reader—it would be a 
monstrously queer thing if such a perfect rubbing 
up of memory, of association, and consequently 
such an endless stimulant of our minds could be 
contrived. Queer !—call it awful! while we’re about 
it. For the result of associating and of classifying 
at a glance, would inspire a general sense of fitness 
and of propriety, which would to some minds be 
annihilating. 

Fancy that some cunning philosopher had found 
out what nerves were stimulated, what organs af- 
fected in those fevers and lunacies, when memory is 
so wildly stirred up, and when a servant-maid talks 
Syriac and Hebrew, which she once heard a clergy- 
man declaim—as in the Coleridge instance. Fancy 
the first experiment successfully tried on our friend, 
Inguano Duna Fish, Esq., some fine morning. As 
he leaves the house the consciousness of beautiful 
weather rushes over him, not as a merely physical 
sensation, but as a marvelous summing up and re- 
impression in thrilling flow of al/ the mornings in 
life which have ever charmed him most. Mornings 
amid the hay-fields, mornings among the mountains, 





far away in boyhood, mornings by the sea, and 
fresh breezes and blue waters—why, Fish seems to 
be restored to his native element, so ineffably deli- 
cious is the melting flood which pours into and 
softens his tough old gutta percha soul. The tree 
on the sidewalk brings up all the forests, all the 
stories of palms and banyans, all sorts of vegetables, 
from the hyssop on the wall to the cedar which 
shingleth the roofs of palaces, and even makes lead 
pencils for us to read proof with—or, noblest duty 
of all for you, Madame, to sketch little pictures 
with and mark patterns, At every step whole 
deluges of memories rush in—whole avalanches of 
information roll down, but roll into shape together 
and do no harm, and form cyclopean walls. J. D. 
Fish feels that a palace of the gods is building in 
the Sun Land of his Soul. 

We have entered ourself in a race with Nonsense 
this morning—there’s no mistake about that—and 
will complete our theory since we have started it. 
An all-reviving associative memory would, if we 
have understood the idea, be neither overwhelming 
nor crazing. The flood of associations awakened 
by one object must fade before those awakened by 
the next, only those points of memory which were 
common to the two being kept alive. Such a con- 
tinual process would evidently strengthen the mind 
beyond all computatiop, and the very opposite of 
confusion would be induced. J. D. Fish would 
truly reach his ecounting-room a new being, but 
not an insane one. That he would in confidential 
and enthusiastic moments astonish his clerks, his 
family, the town, and eventually the human race is 
to be expected. 

Certainly the faculty of infinite memory exists in 
the human organization—and quite as certain is it 
that it has so far never been developed to any direct 
purpose. There is no record of any being—not of 
Mithridates, or of Mezzofanti, or of Zerah Colburn— 
no, Madame—not even of your charming niece, 
Fanny, “that ’eute child who really remembers 
every thing’—who could promptly recall one 
thousandth part of what had passed before the mind. 
Yet «tts all there. Is it there for nothing? Will 
the time never come, oh reader, when Man—the all 
conquering, will lay his hand on the illimitable 
Past as on a weapon, and say, with it in his fearful 
grasp, to the future, “ Be thou my slave! ?” 

ON MOUNT MERU. 

BY CHARLES G, LELAND. 
In earliest ages on Mount Meru 
Stood together and talked, the Two. 


Gazing far from the golden berg, 
The Demon spoke to the Demiurg, 


‘* All is beautiful, all is true; 
Ocean and sky with their blending blue. 


* All that departs from its type, at will, 
Is found in some higher harmony still. 


** Leaves deformed, on the twig I see, 
But all meet weli in the spreading tree. 


“ All is beautiful, all is fit, 
One creature alone seems wrong in it— 
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“The creature Man, the being accurst, 
Unstable, unmeeting—the weakest and worst. 


“ All things together seem fitly grown, 
But that monster wanders unplaced and lone.” 


Infinite worlds at the music woke, 
When to the Demon the Maker spoke: 


“ Thine is the mission, with pain and strife, 
To labor that death may awake to life. 


“ Ever denying, destroying the fight, 

Turns falsehood and darkness to truth and light. 

** But all the battles thy craft e’er span 

Will be naught to thy strife with that creature Man. 


“For he alone in creation’s range, 
Possesses the endless power of change 


“And when the tortures of change are past, 
He will conquer all things and thee at last.” 


Infinite worlds at the jarring stirred 
When the first born laughter in life was heard. 


And the Demon laughed: “Thou hast given me skill 
To strengthen life with power to kill. 


** And may I die in my own wild wrath, 
If I force not man to a single path. 


“My own full power I never have seen, 
To show what agony, suffering mean. 


** And all my power together I’ll draw 

But man shall walk in a single law.” 

In later ages on Mount Meru, 

Again time gazed on the fearful two. 

Slowly the centuries ebbed away, 

At the foot of the Maker the Demon lay. 

Adown his head the Denier bent, 

“I have worked in all things—my course is spent. 


* And Man, thy creature, has conquered me 
Forever. Vicisti Galila !” 


..+.As we write, it is one of those draughts of the 
wine of life, in the way of weather—a golden 
autumn morning. Our home sanctum looks out on a 
garden, flowers, many trees, and a fragment of 
street. The leaves have not as yet begun to fall in 
the city, the china-asters and marigolds, and divers 
bunches of crimson, whose name we know not, are 
all strangely comfortable, and delicate white flow- 
ers, which look constantly up at the sun with their 
dewy faces, as if they had been taking a wash, and 
wished him to dry them—though there are broad 
leaves which would make excellent towels hanging 
close up heside them—but girls always will be beau- 
tifully capricious, whether they are young ladies or 
flowers. There are some delicately quaint belle- 
hanging, fox-glovy blossoms—why is it that flow- 
ers of that description always have something un- 
earthly-odd about them—some strange Oriental 
curve, recalling a delicate goblin land, and the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream? Why, bonne amie, we 
have seen those flowers come peeping out of a bou- 
quet—slyly, wildly smiling us into love and awe, 
until we heard, far away, the lilting tunes of fairy 
land, and the wild hunt careering round the room— 
quite musquito like, but the tunes were those un- 
canny but delightful Scotch airs, learned by listen- 
ing pipers at elfin rings—those merry-dreadful 





dances which die away, grow still, still; yet which, 
as they die to the ear, grow more distinct to the 
soul, more magic, stern and real, until, by a mighty 
effort, we rouse ourselves, and find that we have just 
escaped turning into marble. All these flowers are 
nothing but elf tunes, shaped and colored—when 
they wither and die, they melt away again into 
music, and may be heard piping and hide-go-seek- 
ing about among the driving leaves and whistling 
winds of autumn. 

There is a very curious old book, “ How the Flow- 
ers were Born,” in the library of Fairyland, and if 
we should slip in there again some night in a 
dream, we intend, Madame, to borrow it. The story 
of the Tuberose is the most intense legend in it—a 
rose-colored version of Balzac’s Succube—how the 
lovely Mylitta made all mankind mad with love— 
throwing them into a delirium by eternal perfume, 
and bewildering visions of infinite white contours, 
and lithe ivory twinings, and alabaster dreams 
tinted with pink—but it’s ill work, telling such 
stories from memory—even a good trans’ vtion gives 
but a mean idea of the original ! 

Autumn morning! still, even in the city, beauti- 
ful earnest of the loveliest gift of the year. And 
now we would be with Captain Dick, on the Chesa- 
peake: by Bacharach am Rhein, drinking down the 
sun-gold wine, or living in Italy divine, gazing on 
ruins stately and fine. At Tivolo’s Villa d’Este gray, 
where fountains bubble by night and day, where a 
Roman road runs down the hill, where lizards are 
starting, bright-eyed and still. Swift in the sun- 
shine the swallow flies, broad the Campagna beyond 
us lies; gay the friends who are scattered around; 
ladies are laughing—pleasantest sound—fountain, 
fountain, ever run on; laughter, love, may ye never 
be gone—“ oh, meecht’ich schweben stoltz und froh !” 
“might we ever through life go dreaming so!” 


...... Lhe following from the Boston Post is touch- 
ing: 
. I. 
Poor Jonathan Snow 
Away did goe 


All on the ragen mane, 

With other males 

All for to ketch wales 

& nere cum back agen. 
II. 

The winds bloo hi, 

The billers toast, 

All hands were lost, 

And he was one, 

A sprightly lad 

Nigh 21. 

wes. The following planing is—through. The man 
that don’t like it “can’t keep a hotel ”—that’s cer- 
tain : 

SIDEHILL. 

DEAR LELAND :—Here’s a sample of meanness and 
spite, a line ahead of any Yankee transaction this 
side of Aroostook. Uncle Jake Gedney owns a 
saw-mill in sight of the Sidehill, and old Tom 
Trask owns a big farm, with droves of “ niggers,” 
five miles off on the other side of said hill. Well, a 
month since, old Tom came over and bargained with 
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Uncle Jake for 1000 feet of fence boards, to be paid 
for in potatoes, at seventy-five cents per bushel, to 
be delivered next day. 

Four weeks passed, and the potatoes didn’t come. 
Uncle Jake wanted to plant, and sent to Washing- 
ton, purchased his supply at $1 25 per bushel, freight 
added. The following day along came old Tom, 
with his fifteen bushels. Uncle Jake growled some, 
buttook’em. After they were unloaded and housed, 
Uncle Jake complained again of his neighbor’s ne- 
glect, observing that he had to pay $1 25 per bushel, 
in Washington, besides freight. 

A d-o-l-l-a-r a-n-d a q-u-a-r-t-e-r!” gasped old 
Tom, in agony; “ did ye hev to pay that?” 

“Vis, I did, neebor Trask.” 

“Then I can’t sell ye my taters fur seventy-five 
cents, Uncle Jake.” 

““What’s er reason, Mister Trask? Didn’t yer 
*gree tu?” 

“Yis, sir, I did; but I c-a-n-t du it neow. My 
taters is wuth as much as them ar Wash’ntun taters. 
I'll jist put ’em in the wagin agin, ’fore I’ll sell ’em 
fur less’n a dollar’n a quarter.” So Tom bagged and 
loaded up the “ taters,” and then addressed Uncle 
Jake: 

“T reckon I kin carry my lumber on top of these 
ere taters, can’t I?” 

“No, sir / I rayther guess yer can’t du it,” replied 
Uncle Jake, very decidedly, and old.Tom drove off 
lumberless. 


Uncle Jake was bent on having satisfaction, and 
the next morning he put the fencing boards on his 
own wagon, and started for old Tom’s, vowing to 


have “spite.” He would haul it over to Tom’s, and 
then tell him he shouldn’t have it at any price, after 
which he’d haul it home again. Off he went, and 
two miles from home, at a short turn in the road, at 
the end of a steep bridge across a branch, swollen 
by the rains to a formidable river, and where back- 
ing out on either side was impossible, he met old 
Tom, who had concluded to pay for his lumber with 
his potatoes, at seventy-five cents per bushel, and 
was returning with them for that purpose. The fol- 
lowing conversation and disposition of property was 
the result : 

‘Mornin’, Uncle Jake. I considered tu take sev- 
enty-five cents for my taters, and wer jist haulen’ em 
oveur tu ye.” 

“And I considered I wont give ye no more’n fifty 
cents a bushel, and I wer just haulen’ this yer lum- 
ber over tu yure house tu tell ye I wont let ye hev it 
at no price.” 

“Now, just look-a-here, old man! if yer think 
yer a gwine to cheat me that ar way, I don’t keer a 
dern! I'll jist take’n throw every dern’d tater inter 
this yer branch ’fore ye shall hev one on ’em!” and 
following the threat, souse went a bag of potatoes 
overboard. 

“Throw away yer dern’d old taters! I don’t 
keer a copper,” bawled Uncle Jake, his blood up; 
“pitch ’em in, I reckon I kin throw away as many 
boards as ye kin taters!” and splash went a sixteen 
feet board into the river. At it they went then, 





both mad and furious. Ke-lunge, went a bag 
of ‘‘taters;’”’ w-h-o-o0-s-h—spat, went a board. 
W-ha-s-h, went a couple of planks s-l-o-s-h, fol- 
lowed a sack of edible bulbs ; and so they went until 
both wagons were unloaded, when the two old files, 
not quite satisfied with their spite, shook their fists 
at each other, augured their wagons around in the 
mud, and put for home, both vowing never to have 
any more “dealins with sich an onreesonable nee- 
bor.” Jack PLANE. 

Shouldn’t wonder! But there’s more of that sort 
of folly going on in the world all the time, in one 
form or another, than some who will read the story 
dream of—and yet GRAHAM’s readers, so far as we 
know them, are of a kind not by any means, un- 
familiar with ‘the wicked world and its ways.” 

The ’nnexed shavings from Jack’s Plane, are from 
that tip-top weekly, the Baltimore Weekly Dispatch 
—a paper which, for first rate long stories, short 
yarns and crisp jokes, ranks A. No. 1: 


SHAVINGS. 
BY JACK PLANE. 


Scutting A WHALE.—The probability is, I can 
beat your shark, earpenter and jack-knife story, 
about ten fathoms, besides telling you a fact, instead 
of a fish story. Years ago, when ‘‘ blubber hunters” 
went to Greenland instead of Japan, a New Bedford 
‘* spouter ” raised whales one morning in Melville 
Bay. Down boats and after ’em was the word, and 
Perseverance Paddler,( boat steerer,)with one of the 
waist’s boats, led the chase. In thirty minutes, Per- 
severance was fast to a 70 barrel bull “sperm.” 
Whale went off W. by N. like atelegraphic dispatch. 
Perseverance paid out and bent on—bent on and 
paid out, till he got to the bitter end of his last line. 
Then he took a turn around the logger-head and held 
on. Whale headed for a big “ floe,” ¢. ¢., a field of 
level ice about thirty miles across. Boat went under 
the floe at the rate of forty-four miles an hour, but 
Perseverance and his crew jumped on the ice, run 
across, and jumped in again the other side when the 
boat came out. Whale got mad, and smashed the 
boat into oven-wood, leaving the crew afloat on their 
oars. One more rush, and “sperm ” swallowed Per- 
severance, oar and all. Perseverance punched his 
oar out through whale and seulled him along side the 
ship. 

Low Sream.—Once we witnessed a case of assu- 
rance and insurance, in our opinion considerably 
ahead of the New Orleans Delta’s “ bustin’ up” story. 
In the days when high-pressure steamers were the 
fashion, opposition the rule, and racing the custom 
on the western lakes, we saw, heard, felt, and laughed 
at the following, did at Buffalo by Jim Brundage, 
mate of the Columbus: The Gen. Wayne and 
Columbus were both up for Detroit, and steam up 
for a start. Captains, clerks, mates and engineers 
were on the wharf electioneering and telling all sorts 
of lies about their own and the rival boat. Brun- 
dage headed off Capt. Pratt, of the Wayne, who had 
in tow a squad of twenty-nine passengers, whose 
leader, bargainer, and oracle was a strong-minded 
woman of forty-five, who didn’t quite like the “nasty, 
high-pressin” steamboats “ what’s allers blowin’ up, 
besides scaldin’ folks.” 

“But, my dear woman,” said Brundage, ‘if you'll 
just step this way a minute, I’ll convince you that 
the Columbus can’t blow up. It’s impossible.” 

Brundage got the company to the gang-way, and 
then brought out from the kitchen a bucket of water 
not warmer than milk just from the cow. 
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“ There, madam !” cried the exultant and truthful 
officer, ‘We never heat our water hotter’n that. 


So, you see, we can’t blow up; and if we should, don’t | 


you see the water aint hot enough to hurt anybody ! 
We carry very low steam, we do.” The argument 
prevailed, and the Columbus got that lot of passen- 
gers. 

Upon another occasion, Brundage was at the canal 
packet landing, as the boats came in from Rochester, 
on Saturday evening, exercising all his eloquence to 
induce a company of very piously disposed travelers 
to take the Columbus, which was to leave Sunday 
morning. They objected to going on a Sunday boat, 
but still didn’t quite like the expense of lying over 
in Buffalo till Monday morning. Brundage’s expla- 
nation satisfied and decided them. 

“Ladies and gentleman,” he said, “we don’t do 
any Sunday work on the Columbus, only just to get 
her out of Buffalo. You see, we get up steam enough 
Saturday night to last us all the way to Detroit, and 
then, just as soon as we get out past the light-house, 


we lash the wheel and let her jog along herself. | 


She’s been through so often, she knows the way just 
as well as any of us.” They went with him. 


“Mother,” asked Alf, our five-year-old, after he 
had been looking ten minutes over the way, at six of 
Brown’s brats climbing up aladder and poking their 
noses into Aunt Mary Dennin’s second story window, 
“ Aint Brown’s young ones the ‘rising generation’ 
you was reading about?” 

“Biddy, wash that boy’s face and get him ready 
for school.” 


‘‘Watermillions! Here they are—fine, large, ripe 
watermillions—two for a fip apiece,” sung an enter- 
prising countryman in front of our window. 

“ Two for a fip apiece,” drawled Uncle Fossil, as 
he selected eight melons. ‘‘ Cheap enough sartainly,” 
and he passed up a half dollar. 

‘All right!” said countryman, as he pocketed the 
coin and drove off, 

“Two for a fip apiece” soliloquized Old Fossil, 
wondering how the eight melons at that rate could 
absorb the half dollar. 


There he comes again—that miserable, dirty, rag- 
ged vagabond, Ned Western. He is generally dry 
and hungry, and cold—cold, even in the warmest 
weather, he always claims to be; and the ague-like 
shiver of his limbs confirms his assertion. But Ned 
is in luck this morning—absolutely rich. He’s got 
half a loaf of stale bread under his arm, a sort of a 
hat on, a pair of old shoes, and a long-necked bottle, 
in the pocket of a tattered old coat. There he is, 
comfortably fixed up now. Really at home, seated 
on the curb-stone and his back up against the elm 
tree, Ned deliberately draws forth the long-necked 
bottle, throws his head back, and applying the vent 
to the hair-girt orifice under his nose, he points the 
bottle up toward the sun as though he were an as- 
tronomer observing a transit of Mercury. There he 
goes—off into a morning siesta. He'll be poorer 
when he wakes, for you observe a wandering pig has 
breakfasted off his half loaf of bread, and rooted his 
bottle out into the middle of the street for the next 
passing wheels to crush. He may be feasting in 
fancy, for in his maudlin dream, he is trying to take 
a bite out of that loose brick. Fifteen years ago, we 
saw Edward Western dashing along down this same 
street, guiding a pair of most magnificent matched 
grays, and seated beside his young and lovely wife 
in a splendid carriage. Rum and the sheriff’s ham- 
mer have scattered his inheritance, his broken hearted 
wife is in her grave, and Ned Western lies there, the 
vagabond and companion of swine, as you see him. 








tainoee The ladies of Schenectady are sweet darlings, 
and quote poetry. Hear one of them say “good 
evening” to her friend: 

“ Good evening! 
Pleasant dreams, sweet repose, 
Half the bed—all the clothes !” 

Kind wish that, but very cruel to somebody. 
People who insist on having “a fip’s worth of sheet, 
and a levy’s worth of blanket” out of eighteen and 
three quarters cents worth of bed covering may be 
put down as slightually selfish That’s history. 


.....-A Grahamite indeed, and one on whom there 
is no discount, sends us the following on the deriva- 
tion and philology in general of fizzle and brick: 

FIZZLE 

I rather object to the cavalier way in which you 
treat this word. I contend that it is good English, 
though of the Princetonian dialect. Indeed, with- 
out being able to cite chapter and verse, I am per- 
suaded I have met it in Shakspeare. At college, 
we had an argument as to the true etymon of the 
word. Some held it to be from pheugo, phuza, 
phuzaleos, phuzelos, phuzalis—cowardly, avoiding 
ete. Others traced it in the German p/ies. Others 
again derived it from /fundo, fissilie, Some from 
sufio. (In the sense of Le Sarcere’s service.) I 
was disposed to trace it (on the principle of lucus a 
non lucendo) to facilis, and I do so the more confi- 
dently, in remembering that couplet of Butler in 


Hudibras : 
“That Latin was no more difficile 
Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle.” 


Other conjectures comprised wassail, (w and f 
convertible) washel, because drinking of healths in- 
terfered with good recitations. Also German wie- 
selei, or witzler. Can you enlighten me upon the sub- 
ject? Ihave also heard vidzo, to grunt like a hog, 
(with the F added) suggested as a root. A very pro- 
bable root is pusillus, Puzzle (?) 


Why didn’t you ask us at first? Fizzle meaning, 
at Princeton, to fail, to lose all one’s power at reci- 
tation, (we graduated at Princeton, and know what 
that word means,) is derived from the Slavonian 
wysliti (pronounced fizzle-eetee) meaning to deprive 
of strength, to weaken. There’s nothing like Slavic 
for this sort of thing. You can derive any thing 
at all out of its endless wilderness of vowels, con- 
sonants and illimitable substantives. Take. the 
Eugubean Tablets. There’s a hard nut to crack. 
Why, ten minutes over them, turned us up in ten lines 
such words as “ umen,” “ znaiti,” and any thing else 
agreeable. But to proceed: 


PERFECT BRICK. 

This phrase ought to be as old as the days of 
Hiram of Tyre, for it is evidently masonic. Did you 
never notice bricklayers, in building an outside wall, 
or the face of a front wall, are wont to strike each 
brick with the handle of their trowels, to see if it is 
perfect—most clay being apt to contain pebble, etc., 
which render them occasionally flawy ?” 

Yes—and then there’s the other boot—how an 
eastern prince, who had an army, but no castle, was 
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asked where his fortifications were. ‘ There,” said 
he, pointing to his soldiers, “every man of them is 
a perfect brick.” Besides, we don’t like the idea of 
the perfect bricks being outsiders, if they are the 
best adapted to defense. 

“SUM PUNKIN.” 

Shon Drump, one of the small farmers of our 
neighborhood, and a very thriving honest man, 
somewhat too close, perhaps, and given to hard bar- 
gains, made himself famous last fall by raising a 
pumpkin. He hada small patch of them back of 
his garden, where he could watch them day and 
night. Though the spot was well chosen and the 
soil very rich, they did not seem to thrive, excepting 
one single vine, that bore one single pumpkin. Shon 
was very dismal at the idea of having to lose his 
time and labor, but, as the season advanced, his one 
pumpkin grew apace into such a promising size that 
his hopes began to revive. So rapid, indeed, was the 
progress toward immensity of this unique individual 
of the Cucurbita Peto family, that Drump soon 
anticipated being amply supplied for the winter 
from its single self. He watered it, manured it, 
and gloated overit. Indeed it was a wondrous vege- 
table. The other vines and pumpkins seemed to 
have paused in order to let it grow; perhaps they 
contributed all their energies to foster it. When the 
frosts finally severed its vital thread, the opinion 
was unanimous throughout our “ deestric” that 
never had such an enormous pumpkin been seen. 
Shon called in all the neighborhood to look at it, 
after he had hauled it to his barn. Doubtless he 
would have honorably rested it in his best bed-room, 
but it was too large to pass through any of his doors 
or windows. It measured seven feet three inches in 
length, four feet through the thick end, and a foot 
and a half about the neck. And now Shon began 
to build up hopes of an enormous profit to be 
derived from his pumpkin crop. For everybody 
who saw it wanted a seed, and our Dutchman, in 
order to satisfy every one, issued a joint-stock sub- 
scription at 25 cents per seed. He soon had a list 
of some eighty subscribers. What a prospect it was 
to our worthy Drump! Twenty dollars for a single 
pumpkin, and he to have the eating of it after the 
seed were extracted. In order to satisfy all, in case 
the seed did not hold out, it was proposed to draw 
lots for them—every one paying up, however. A 
day was appointed, the pumpkin hauled to the 
tavern at Stillopolis, placed on the porch, and the 
order of choice decided, after John had collected all 
the subscriptions and had jingled the money in his 
pocket.. “Vel, den,” as Shon relates it, ‘‘ vel, den, 
as I has de monish all right, I dakes my knife, und 
I guts into der bumkin so deep as mine elbows. 
Ach! de meadt vas so goodt and yaller, like goolt! 
Vel, I guts him in de half, and I guts him in de 
guardter, and I guts de guardters into de halfs, and 
I guts de halfs into guardters again, shoost like he 
vas von pig vassermelon vat I vas goin’ to eat. 
Und says von, “ Shen!” and I says “ Vas ?” and he 
says, “ Vhere’s de seedt, Shon?” und says anoder, 
“ Vhere’s de seedt, John?” and dey all says, ‘‘ Vhere’s 
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| de seedt, Shon?” so I looks for de.seedt, in de halfs, 


und in de guarters, und in de guardters halfs, und 
in de guardters-half’s-guarters, und mein Gott! vat 
you tink? So helf mich gott, in de whole of all dat 
monsdrous bunkin, dere vas onely von leedle tamt 
seedt / onetly von leedle tamt seedt in de pig bunkin !” 
Such a roar of laughter as met Shon’s discovery I 
never heard. If anybody wants to make him angry 
now, just let them go to him to buy pumpkin seed. 
(‘The above is a fact, Mr. Leland.) Q. Rrvs. 


eninpey Fast traveling—a row in a three cent grog- 
gery. It’s a low commotion, isn’tit? G’lang! 


obeine The following was written impromptu to a 
lady, in compliment to her skill in working in 
crewel: 

* T’ve often watched ‘neath nature's hand, 
The beauties of the rose expand ; 
But ne’er before, with magic grace, 
Did see such fairy fingers trace 
A rose on canvass, bright and new, 
At once to art and nature true.” 
OUR SERMON, No. 1. 

In Mother Goose’s Melodies, page 67 of the Bos- 
ton O. P. edition, will be found the words of my 
text: 

“ Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep her.” 

From this mournful exordium, my friends, wo 
learn that, at some indefinite period of English his- 
tory, there was a certain man, named Peter; a man 
of limited intellects, who suffered in his marital rela- 
tions. For, we are told that, having a wife, he 
couldn’t keep her. Now the text certainly does not 
mean to assert that the inability to keep his wife 
was of a pecuniary nature. For, by styling him a 
pumpkin-eater, contemptuous as the term may be, 
we have still an intimation that he was not without 
means of subsistence. He ate pumpkins. Pump- 
kins, my hearers, are humble food, but the feeding 
on them does not imply utter wretchedness. Yea, 
my friends, I can recall that, once in Paris, being 
invited by a young lady (a very nice young lady, 
indeed, who bound shoes for a living,) to dine with 
her, I found the dinner to consist of stewed pumpkin, 
pumpkin suerée, pumpkin aw lait, and a herring. 
But to return to our Peter of the poem. 

It is tolerably evident, my friends, that Peter was 
a bad husband and an-ignorant one; a man unable 
to keep his wife at home, and that the great poet 
intimates all of this by calling him a “pumpkin- 
eater.” My hearers, there is no shorter way of tell- 
ing about a man, than by saying what he eats. 
What idea have you ofa milksop? What of a man 
that feeds on bar-room lunches, or dines on bar-room 
crackers and cheese? What do you understand by 
a regular venison and turtle soup-er? and what 
by a reed bird and deviled crab sort of a boy? 
What sort of a man is it that would starve on any 
cut of beef except the tenderloin, and what sort of 
individuals are those who eat Russian caviare and 
olives, and send out to France for Ostend oysters? 
My hearers, men’s souls are very much in keeping 
with, I do not say the food that they get, but with 
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the food which they Jove, and a man naturally in- 
clining to pumpkins, must be as naturally a little 
pumpkin-headed. He would, also, be a little im- 
moral, [ think, to judge by a very wicked old song, 
which, in narrating the evil deeds of a certain young 
couple, specifies of their residence that 

* Twas in the land of pumpkins, 

Which men call Brampton Bryan.” 

In short, Peter was a coarse, sensual man, one 
alienating his wife from him by his cruel or gross 
conduct, and finally resorting to absolute personal 
restraint, to keep her at home, for the poem next 


states that 
** He put her in a pumpkin shell, 


And then he kept her very well.” 

Despite the cruelty of the confinement, it cannot 
be denied that here Peter shows some increasing 
degree of intelligence, though, as is usual in the his- 
tory of man, it is at first applied to evil purposes. 
In fact, I believe that this poem is all a mythical 
history of the human race. Peter is so brutal at the 
beginning, that woman, by her shrewder instinct, 
avoided him, so that he couldn’t keep her at all. 
There is an old legend current among some tribe of 
savages, that when the world was first started, men 
were without the refining influences of female 
society, and a great pack of blackguards they were. 
One day, while hunting, the men saw several beauti- 
ful shiny looking creatures sporting about in the 
tops of the trees, among branches and flowers, and 
were suddenly seized with irresistible longings to 
capture and possess this new game. Nothing had 
ever awoke in them such wild yearnings—’twas the 
very delirium of desire—the ne plus ultra of acqui- 
sitive fancy. Up the trees they went, like good fel- 
lows, not being incommoded with any other pants 
save the pants of their loving hearts, and uncom- 
monly good time they made over the bark. But, 
alas! their first climb was uncrowned with success, 
and instead of catching the game, it made game of 
them. For the beautiful, white, shiny, snowy- 
limbed, long-haired creatures, with such large, soft 
eyes and little feet, were as slippery as eels, as 
elusive as clouds, as uncatchable as buttered pussy 
cats. There was a grand scramble after them, to be 
sure, as may be supposed. If you, my hearers, with 
a beautiful world full of girls all around, can 
still keep scrabbling, as you do, after them, what 
must have been the amount of gittin’ up stairs per- 
formed by your ancestors, who had never seen any 
thing of the kind before, who had never heard of 
bills for crinoline, and who supposed that it was 
only “rip Sam and help yourself!” 

They climbed, scrambled, grabbed, jumped, and 
snapped at the dear, slippery, soapy, creatures, but 
allin vain. Then they thought they had them, and 
then they didn’t. They shinned up branches and 
slid down branches, and teetered out on the ends of 
the limbs, and glided through hollow stumps like 
raccoons, and came out of holes in the roots, and 
jumped from tree to tree. Oh! my hearers, it was, 
doubtless, a beautiful spectacle, in a gymnastic 
point of view, but it was very “hard on the boys.” 








For when, after climbing a whole afternoon, and dis- 
playing more agility than would set up a regiment 
of monkeys, they came to sit down on the ground 
and take account of stock; they found that they 
couldn’t produce among them—no, not one single 
girl. For as I have already shown, by intimation, 
the shining ones were the first ladies ever manifested 
in natural history. 

But, though disappointed, the men were not dis- 
couraged. They sat down and get their wits to work 
to scheme—and when a man does that, he seldom 
fails to accomplish any thing. Long was their pow- 
wow—deep their deliberations—and finally they rose, 
with chuckles of success, from their midnight con- 
clave. The wretches had resolved to tar the trees !”’ 

It would only grieve my lady hearers to learn how 
successful they were with this demon-like expedient. 
That very night the sylvan grove, wherein woman, 
in her pristine purity, had hitherto sported in the 
halcyon days of virgin innocence, and where, snake- 
like, she had wriggled about mildly among the flow- 
ers, was made black and sticky to an unexampled 
extent. And in the morning, when startled from 
bird-like slumber by the voice of her fiendish foe, 
man, she attempted, in terror, to escape, what was 
her awe to find herself blacked, defiled, disgraced. 
As the poet remarks: 


“ Her lily white hands she daubed all over 
With the nasty pitch and tar.” 


Liliaceas et polluta est, 
Manns pice et resina. 


And then with a whoop and a yell and a long 
wild howl the savage monster, Man, pounced upon 
her as her extremities were attached to the trunk 
and bore her off in triumph. I pause in horror at 
the cruel picture! It shows that craft and brute 
force were the only means used by man in early 
ages to win woman to his side. It was at a later 
age that gold came to aid craft. Imust confess that 
I feel a certain admiration, however, for the Roman 
gentleman, who, when he went wooing a maiden, 
some Aventine Clodia, or Capitoline Marcella, took 
with him as persuaders a thumping bag of gold and 
a crowbar. Shown into the parlor he made no use- 
less fuss, but having laid the bag of gold at the 
lady’s feet, proceeded to break the crowbar in two 
with greatease. So much money and muscle gained 
her hand. 

We have observed that Peter was unquestionably 
an immoral man. I might prove this out of Shemitic- 
roots, bring up the Hebrew verb patar and Baal 
Peor, shake Bryant, Stanley, Faber, and Hislop over 
your heads, and show off an immense amount of 
wicked erudition to establish the point. But I will 
not. The very next verse of the poem proves it, by 
displaying Peter as a polygamist. 

* Peter, Peter, Pumpkin eater, 
Had another and didn’t love her.” 


What an immense insight into Petrology do we 
acquire from this new revelation. He did, then, 
after all; dove that first wife whom he could not 
keep! Beneath that rough pumpkin eating shell, 
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under that rude bristly, Bruder Straubiger exterior, 
lay concealed a glowing fire of sentiment—a tender 
feeling which may yet burst forth in poetry! Yes, 
Peter—wild pumpkin eater as thou art, in thee, too, 
I see with prophetic vision the bard out-bursting to 
infinitude, yearning soul-eyed toward the Beautiful, 
grasping the stars, seizing, it may be, on the problem 
of Infinitude, and calculating with supernal skill 
the problems of Industrial Development, Association, 
Panslavonism, Palaeontology, Iconology, Biology, 
Anthromorphism, and the other rudimentary 
branches of the Absolute. All lie in embryo in that 
word love. 

Peter had two wives. One he loved, but she loved 
him not again, and so with all due regard to her 
happiness he imprisoned her. But mark, my hearers, 
the naive and yet delicate tact which inspired him 
in choosing the place of her imprisonment. Did he 
shut her up in a rocky dungeon? No. Wasitina 
hollow tree? No. Was it in a large hen-coop like 
that inhabited by some tribes of antiquity? No, 
no, no. With a consideration worthy of all regard, 
he chose for her residence the treasury most dear to 
him—a hollow pumpkin! Strange tendencies of 
heart in that wild pepophage! He loved pumpkin, 
and he shut up his wife in that which he loved. 
Nay—perhaps the imprisonment was merely ironical, 
like that of shutting a beloved child up in a preserve 
closet. Had she chosen, Mrs. Peter could certainly 
have worked her way through the fragile wall of a 
pumpkin, which, to the vigorous arms and jaws of 
a woman of the primaeval age, must have been less 
than a Jonah’s gourd. Certainly Peter loved her. 
But Peter had another whom he did notlove. I en- 
tertain no doubt, my hearers, that she was a woman 
of a highly intellectual character, one far above the 
groveling pumpkin-eater, one who had drunk the 
dews of Paradise, and read Chaldee poetry in the 
original; but one whom he did not appreciate. 
Such is the fate of genius. Aye, go thy way alone, 
daughter of the Triad, child of the Solitary Star— 
not till Man, chastened by many sorrows, wearied 
by strife and sensuality, turns him toward the In- 
tellectual, canst thou hope for love and spiritual 
affinity. Soar into space, wild bird, knock thy head 
against the stars, salute the violet brides of planets 
—still for thee there is no love ! 

But the divine spark awakened in Petrus by sen- 
sual and domestic love is lighted—and when that 
beams in refulgent radiance, Psyche wings her way 
toward the flame. The soul is awakened to feeling 
—short the transit, quick the step from feeling to 
the culture of knowledge. Aye, my friends, Peter 
had indeed a soul-bride whom he did not love but 


* Peter learned to read and spell, 
And then he loved her very well.” 


There is an old Italian tale, my hearers, depicting 
the life of a brutish young man, who, having once 
been deeply touched by Love, at once proceeded to 
educate himself, and who finally went so far as to 
fully qualify himself for an union with the beauty 
designed. I may say, by the way, that I once had 





the pleasure of seeing the same plot at ‘‘ Bobino’s,” 
under the name of Jean, in which a youth about 
town, falling in love with a countess, rises from the 
level of billiard saloons to the saloons of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. ’Tis but the tale of Peter— 
the history of the Soul! It is the physical man 
awakened to sentiment, the sentimental man raised 
to intellect, the perfect nature roused to universal 
intelligence and love. Love for everybody, love all 
around—the Golden Ass devouring the Roses, har- 
monizes affinities and the monthly magazines. Go 
thou and do likewise! 


dabnee We have hoped and written, and begged and 
urged for years, that the young men of our country 
would devote themselves more to healthy physical 
education. Remember that the body has its claims 
to our care, as well as the mind, and that the latter 
becomes irritable, insane and sickly in a weak body. 
Our friends of the Hilariter school are, we are happy 
to see, all urging this with their pens in more than 
one publication. Finally, we have urged, as we did 
in the last Granam, that there should be good 
gymnasia, where people of all sexes and ages should 
receive regular training in classes—careful training 
—directed by the same science which inspires intel- 
lectual culture. 

We are, accordingly, most happy to learn that a 
splendid gymnasium has been established in this 
city by Mr. Hiasko, in Broad street, near Walnut, 
which will be conducted on the most approved prin- 
ciples, with separate classes of ladies, gentlemen and 
boys, all under the tuition of an experienced teacher. 
Long experiment has demonstrated that most varie- 
ties of bodily weakness and many diseases can be 
effectually cured by gymnastics. They are a certain 
preventive of consumption, perhaps the only one, 
next to fresh air and general exercise. Dyspepsia 
and liver complaint, and all manner of indigestion 
are readily relieved or cured by certain exercises of 
certain muscles, stimulating the action of the body ; 
nervousness of all kinds, rheumatism and neuralgia 
disappear before long continued exercise. Those 
who desire further information on this subject, 
should consult Sedgwick’s New York Gymnast, an 
excellent paper devoted to this subject. 

We earnestly beg all living in and near Phila- 
delphia, to visit Hlasko’s gymnasium. There are 
separate classes for ladies, under charge of Madame 
Hlasko, and the greatest pains are taken to have 
every thing connected with the establishment com- 
fortable, first-class and elegant. Mr. Hlasko’s 
pupils in dancing have always been from among the 
élite of our city, and we are certain that his gymnas- 
tic classes cannot fail to be fully patronized. 


THE VIOLETS 

“‘When you walk along the streets.” Observe that 
I say walk. Itis only by courtesy that we can admit 
that those who ride pass along the streets. As well 
say that the man in the moon is traveling in America 
as that any one riding decently is in the street at 
all. Two or three feet of bodily elevation on wheels 
is equal to as many hundred of spiritual exaltation 
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ina stylish coupée. I enjoy the feeling at leisure. | 
But above the street is not along it, nor is being 
above humanity being with it. 

When you walk along the streets there are curi- | 
ous things regulating your intercourse with those | 
you meet of which you are not aware, and when they | 
come back to your consciousness it is in dreams. 
Every soul whom you see is for a glance afar-off | 
acquaintance. Far away indeed, but still there. | 
Do you not know the seale ? 

‘(We are indeed very intimate, 

‘Oh I know him quite intimately.” 

“‘ He’s a friend of mine.” 

“ An old acquaintance.” 

“ We're acquainted. 

‘““We speak.” 

‘Seems to me that I was introduced to him once.” | 

* Have seen him somewhere.” 

‘‘ Was he the one you showed me yesterday ?” | 

It is a peculiarity of the street that if you walk | 
carrying a flower or a bouquet, a dozen women | 
will look at it earnestly, where it so much as catches | 
the faintest glance from a man. 

She was to me a very pretty girl, and as I passed | 
aloug bearing a very modest little violet bouquet | 
whose only artistic merit was that it was neatly | 
surrounded by a green leaf, which made it look like 
an emerald Hock glass full of purple wine, she looked | 
very closely at it, and then, as though the style of 
the bunch had something in it she looked at me. 
Violets are madeeup in such a manner in Paris, in 
Vienna—not in New York. And so in a glance I | 
saw in her eyes some vision of life abroad, 
and as our eyes met it was with the faintest possi- 
ble look of mutual appreciation—and she passed on. — 

Within a minute she paused ata milliner’s window, 
and I who had turned, saw that the tiniest, prettiest 
traveling satchel in the world which she carried was 
open and she knew it not. So I adroitly pitched the 
violets in and walked on. 

It was neatly done—though I say it—and as I 
went my way it was with the pleased consciousness 
of one who has polished up a sunshiny bit of moral | 
duty. Fine eyes and a face which would induce a | 
man to commit murder to win it, are of themselves | 
a good deed, a virtuous endowment, and she who | 
carries them out with lady-like tact and skill and 
who dresses decently shall be bouquetted. 

There aré faces which go down deeply into our | 
hearts and are so absolutely, so warmly at home there | 
that the idea of their not being ours seems an out- | 
rage. The heart darts up from dark sorrow when | 
we behold them as an answering signal rocket flashes | 
up at midnight when beaconed by its fiery com- | 
panion. Up, a thousand feet, flashes the wild fire | 
in a mad fountain of fiery passion and when at last | 
it does burst and give vent to its feelings it is in a | 
shower of pink sonnets, blue vows of constancy, | 
crimson concert tickets—in short in a whole heaven | 
of love stars of assorted colors—and in little falling | 
fire-balls of poetry which while tending earthward, 
as passion always does, have after all sparkling, fiery 
trains which point to heaven! 








It was just such a face, familiar to the deepest 
romances of my heart, which the lady had—and I 
began to suspect that I had by no means done my 
duty in passing her by like adream. ButI went to 
my hotel, dined, and while after-dinering in the 
parlor among friends there was a sweep of a dress 


near me; something lady-like approaching. 


“‘ Miss A——-permit me to introduce to you Mr. 
) 

She had in her bosom the very bunch of violets 
which I had thrown into her little reticule—and I 
must say that all things considered she stood the 
shock very well. 

For there was neither the deep crimson which over- 
spread Annie Maria’s countenance when on entering 
the room her face was suffused with blushes and 
overcome by confusion she sank on the couch— 
no—nor the giggle of the canaillette nor the icy im- 
movability of the snobbess de la haute volé—noth- 
ing of it all—only a very natural repressed emotion 
—all in one look of short surprise. 

It was a great blessing that while our ship of con- 
versation remained in the usual quarantine of the 
weather we became friendly. It is not uncommon— 
mutual suffering makes intimacies. More fortunate 
still that as we sailed forth into a wider sea and began 
to tempt more perilous and delicate channels—(we 
owe half our bonnes fortunes—half the kissing one 
gets—to what we say in the first twenty minutes of 
our acquaintance with women)—perilous and deli- 
cate channels, there entered a little girl selling 
flowers of whom I bought a camelia. How I pre- 
sented it is of no consequence. I remember saying 


_ that it had caught my eye. Was corrected by the 


remark, that I might as well say that my eye had 


_ caught if, since its appearance must have entered my 


eye as into a trap to be reflected on the retina. Told 
her that she was sharp asa needle. And the answer 


_ was, “No, because a camelia wouldn’t enter the eye 
| of a needle.” 


“Sad nonsense.” Oh yes, Miss Readeress, very 
sad, indeed, when habitual—but delirium is one of 
the signs of inspiration—and I was fully intoxicated 
with the solemn glory of those wild eyes—I seemed 
to see them as Kate writes me she sees mine some- 
times—without the rest of the face—en una vela— 
in an evening reverie of violet mist. 

“This is a strange city,” said I, “for flowery ad- 
ventures. This morning I had a little bouquet in 
my button hole and chanced to stop at a milliner’s 
window, trying to look ‘fascinating’ at the demoiselle 
du comptoir inside.” 

“ No—at something more promising—a bonnet. 
Inside the bonnet was a face—a very pretty face, 
looking into the silks and velvets, Fancy my 
amazement when, on leaving the spot, I found my 
bouquet—gone !” 

The look of perfect bewildered amazement with 
which this was received was de-li-cious. How it 
melted away into a sunshine of laughter! Bold, 
merry, darling soul, all life was to thee a pleasant 
shore, and thy spirit was an ecean ever heaving in 
joyous life, and thy surges on the strand were infinite 
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peals of laughter; the laughter of dreams divine. 
A~ay before that surf went down the fragile sand 

* cold, damp formality, and the rugged sea- 
we... of etiquette, and dead horse-shoe crabs of 
reserve, and the stinging flabby-jelly fish of sarcasm, 
and over my whole heart flowed the foamy, creamy 
tide of joy. 

“You im-pu-dent creature! 
my basket. 
violets!” 

“ What shall I do with them?” 

“ Give them to your lady-love.” 

“ Suppose—I only say suppose—I had none ?” 

“Well,” said she, quickly, and with an indeserib- 
able air—an air of French earnestness, leagues deep 
in drollery, unfathomable in merry confidence— 
“well, the flowers will bloom at least till evening. 
Certainly so sensitive a gentleman will be deeply in 
love with somebody before that time.” 

It was not as a flippant joke—it was with a “ gone” 
feeling—with the feeling of one taking a flying leap 
into Paradise, from the top of ahigh mountain, that 
I handed her back the bouquet. 

“T accept your command. I give you the flowers 
—the first tribute from your new vassal.” 

“That will do. And now—as uncle has invited 
you to go with us to the Academy—let us depart.” 

“Art after Nature? So be it!” 


Wasaineaton, Pa., Sept. 14th, 1858. 


OLp Easy :—You are atrump. I know you are, 
and doubtless enjoy a good “sell,” so I'll tell you 
one that will make you hope for a_ better 
acquaintance with the parties concerned. We have 
three gay boys in our town, whole-souled and gener- 

_ous to a fault, but to whom a sell is as water to the 
thirsty. ‘“ Dad,” “Fatty” and old “Purr” are the 
names they glory in. “Fatty” had been wasting 
away for the want of “asell” for some time, until 
the time at length arrived when he could laugh and 
grow fat. ’Twas a fine evening, when the boys are 
wont to promenade in front of our Seminary, far- 
famed alike for beauty and talent, when “Fatty,” 
coming down the street, overheard “Old Purr” broach 
the romantic idea to “Dad” of a moonlight walk 
past the Seminary, and I’m agreed was the ready 
response, and, the “ Tobies ” being duly lighted, off 
they started. Now’s the time, thought “ Fatty,” 
for action, and soon the echoes of his footsteps died 
away in his rapid flight down a cross street toward 
the Seminary, then halting to regair his breath 
until the two came along. Soon the light of their 
“tobies” told him to be down and a-doing, so 
stretching himself at full length across the pave- 
ment was immediately very drunk. The pair soon 

came up, and “ Old Purr” was the first to spy the 
votary of Bacchus, and with the most natural in- 
quiry in the world, “Hillo, stranger!” stooped 
down, when up he jumped in amazement, erying 
out, “ Dad, I'll be kicked to death by lame grass- 
hoppers if it ain’t ‘ Fatty !’” and “Dad,” stooping 
down to examine for himself, relieved his excited 
feelings with the exclamation, “Glory, ain’t he 


You put that into 
You know youdid. Here take your 


know ‘Oud Purr?’ ” 








drunk! why he’s as limber as a rag.” So down on 
his marrow-bones again went “Old Purr” to shake 
him, saying, “‘ Fatty,’ ‘ Fatty,’ don’t you know 
me ?” and then as an appeal to his most sympathetic 
feeling cried in the most pathetic voice, “ Don’t you 
This was almost too much 
for “Fatty” and he fairly shook with inward 
laughter, thereby arousing ‘‘ Dad’s” suspicion, for 
“Dad’s” a sharp boy, and not wanting to get sold 
cried, “‘ Purr,’ he’s acting, I know he is,” so “ Purr” 
lights a match to be sure, when upon due examina- 
tion the pair came to the conclusion that he was the 
drunkest man they ever saw. Now both of them 
being the most be -vy~lent creatures in the world, 
one said that it we. 1n’t do to take him home in 
that condition.” The other said, “ Let’s take him 
to the Fulton House and have him taken care of.” 
But that being agreed upon, the next question was 
how to gethimthere. Now “ Fatty” onan average 
after a good laugh weighs about 225, or thereabouts. 
But a bright thought struck “ Dad,” and without 
saying a word off he started. Presently a wheel- 
barrow was heard coming up the street at a 2.40 
pace with “ Dad” behind it, and making a landing 
along side of “ Fatty” they commenced rigging a 
purchase on to it. They dumped the wheelbarrow 
over on one side and with a great deal of grunting 
managed to get him into it, and “ Dad” took the 
first sweat in the shafts. He had only got about 
twenty yards when “ Fatty ” managed to roll off, 
breaking the side and end out of the wheelbarrow, 
but after another sweat they re-shipped him and 
started, and went well enough for another twenty 
yards, when “Fatty,” picking a clean pavement, 
went overboard again. This time it was a little 
harder to get him on again, but they went to work 
and tugged and pulled until they got him on again. 
and “Old Purr” was to hold him on. They had 
got everything ship-shape, when “ Fatty,” finding 
out that his fun was spoiled by “ Purr” holding him 
on, started up, saying, “‘ Hold on, boys, I guess you 
have wheeled me far enough; J’li walk the rest of 
the way.” Both visages fell about a feet, but “ Dad” 
was the first to break the silence by exclaiming, 
“Sold, by thunder! but don’t tell the old man who 
broke the wheelbarrow.” 


Yours truly, “Peacn Stone.” 


apevee It is with great grief that we have learned 
the death of George P. Blevins, of Selma, Ala. He 
was a gentleman of fine genius, excellent education, 
and was happy in the possession of a large circle of 
attached friends. He was a graduate, with high 
honors, of Princeton College, where we had the 
pleasure of knowing him. The wide mention which 
has been made of his decease, both in Southern and 
Middle States papers, and the many expressions of. 
sincere grief which the intelligence has elicited, are 
the most convincing proofs of the extent to which 
Mr. Blevins was known and beloved. 


niect It was with peculiar pleasure that we recently 
received the documents for a certain joyous festival, 
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which is thus chronicled by the New York corres- 
pondent of the Philadelphia Press : 


“The marriage of a daughter of Lewis Gaylord 
Clark, the veteran and hilarious editor of the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine, took place this afternoon at Dr. 
Bellows’ church, which was crowded with the youth 
and the beauty, the literary and artistic talent of 
the city. The happy man, who has persuaded the 
lady to ‘change her iocal habitation and name,’ is 
Mecklen, a successful broker and clever gentleman. 
The spectacle at the church was very beautiful.” 


May they be ever happy! May all that can ren- 
der life sweet, and home a heaven, be theirs in all 
its fullnesss ! 


SOME OF OUR OWN. 
How should a dwarf give a conundrum toagiant? 
Give it up / 
If you bet me a couple of Easter eggs and lose, 
how do we stand? 
I’m two hard on you. 


If a policeman detect mon stealing, what ought 
he to do, and yet not do? 

Stop ’em in it—(stop a minute.) 

What did the feather, when it first sprouted, say 
to the duck ? 


I’m down on you this time. 


Why does the Prince de Noyau wear his coat in- 
side out ? 


No you don’t! 


Life’s loveliest dreams 
Are foam on streams. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 
An ancient dream has wandered 
Through earth from the earliest time, 
And him o’er whom it sweepeth, 
Grows stern—or it may be, weepeth, 
Like one who suffers with longing 
For a sweet yet terrible crime. 


It hath but a single picture: 

A fountain which leaps and foams, 
And by it a woman sits yearning, 
Starting mid reveries—burning 

For a love which never comes. 


The fountain leaps up in passion, 
Darts out in a gleaming pain; 
And the longing of him who dreameth, 
And the passion of her who seemeth, 
Fall back into foam again. 


oonees “A Maine editor says that a pumpkin in that 
State grew so large that eight men could stand 
around it. This is like the fellow who saw a flock 
of pigeons so low that he could shake a stick at 


them.” 
Or like “the other fellow,” who saw so many 
pretty girls in a crowd that he didn’t count ’em! 


onan ExtTENSsIVE Raisine.—Some of the farmers 
in Maine, have raised such immense quantities of 
cabbages and squashes this summer, that they have 
to rent neighboring lands to store them on.” 
HOC AGE! 


Love vows may oft be false and fleet, 
And maiden’s love a glittering cheat; 


Then love whene’er a lovely face, 
Stirs up your soul to longed embrace ; 
Then love whenever wild desire 
Blends all the heart in magic fire. 


And never dream that love must fade, 
That rust must eat some time the blade; 
Be while you can in rapture blest, 

For life is short—Probatum est. 


Con. Why are you , 
Like a mended shoe? 
Answer. Sold again? 


..eThere is sense in the following! downright, 
pleasant, good honest, lively sense, and we recom- 
mend each reader to get it by heart. It is certainly 
true that good itself becomes soured while evil be- 
comes poison, when the minds which discuss them 
dwell in jaundiced, sickly dyspeptic bodies. The 
article is headed—“ Effects following from a disor- 
dered and weakened body. 


“ All the higher faculties are disturbed. The will 
is weak and capricious, or else its resolution adhe- 
rance to conviction is metamorphosed into obstinacy, 
persistence in a subjective whim; the judgment is 
worth little; the opinions represent nothing truly— 
so warped is the intellectual mirror. What the sick 
scholar writes is as unwholesome as he is unhealthy 
—it is tainted literature ; one might as well eat the 
flesh of diseased swine, as feed on the literature of 
sick moralists, historians, preachers, philosophers, 
poets. The delicate minded reader feels the author’s 
pulse in his writings. This literary woman has a 
disease in her spine; all her works likewise, are 
tainted and unhealthy. We taste the aloes in many 
a bitter sermon and bitter prayer which we have 
heard. We smell the opium and the gin in much 
which passes for the literature of passion. Many a 
dark ecclesiastical dogma about men and God has 
had its inspiration in a diseased liver or ebstructed 
bowels. Such things are seldom originated by a 
great, stout, hearty man who has a wife and babies 
at home, and takes a manly relish in meat and drink 
—who can run and jump, and skate on ice, and swim 
in water, his eyes open for the cowslip and the violet 
of spring. No, they are the work of celibate monks, 
of sick-bodied ministers, breathing the bad air of 
cells or libraries, their feet. cold, their heads hot, 
their whole body in disorder. As poison toad stools 
grow out of rotten wood, so do the worser fungi of 
an evil theology shoot out from the mind of diseased 
ministers. He that has a bitter tongue is not likely 
to say sweet things.” 


Let no one imagine, however, that the great stout, 
hearty man has no delicate appreciation of poetry. 
There is an idea prevalent that healthy, joyous 
minds, ‘‘who pass a care-free lifetime with jolly 
Rabelais,” are a sort of vulgar rough and tumblers, 
all very well on their muscle, but quite behind 
Shelley and Dante! Bah !—it is these unhealthy, 
sickly ones who are out of tune with Nature in her 
most perfect key; in absolute beauty as God gave 
it, and never till they return to her, and to Greek 
strength and health, will they know what higher 
beav@y and the sublimity of joy really is. 

The violet and the fountain, the most delicate and 
dainty inspirations of woman’s loveliness, and of 
the glance which darts to the soul in ineffable rap- 





Yet love, despite all shifting lies, 
Is the only truth that never dies. 





ture unknown to the world as a sun-ray darts through 
the wave: 
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“Qual raggio in onda le scintilla un riso 
Negli umidi occhi tremulo e lascivo.” 

Are not these pleasures rather meant for the 
healthy man? the one who lives in the Hilariter 
philosophy ; who is not ashamed to live and love 
and be loved again, than for some crawling, yellow, 
bilious sentimentalist, who goes sneaking about with 
his eyes rolled up, the corners of his blue mouth 
clewed down to his collar, and a hundred dollar bill 
for drugs in his pocket? Don’t talk such nonsense 
tous. We know better. 

When the world gets rid of its nonsense—and by 
nonsense we mean that which is actually, decidedly, 
positively unnatural, and nothing else, it will be 
found out that that which is unhealthy is wrong and 
that pain is an evil, none the less so because used 
as a corrective, that the Body, now so despised and 
oppressed has its rights as well as the Spirit, and 
that our highest and purest and noblest faculties 
can not be perfected until the foundation is made 
firm and the sound mind only in a sound body is 
recognized as the great principle of human culture. 


.seeeeClara Doty sends us two gems, both deeply 
sparkling with her own peculiar poetic light. In 
the last lines of each, the reader will find a beautiful, 
strange, abrupt figure well introduced. 


THE METEORS, 
BY CLARA DoTY. 
It snows, for whitely through the dark 
And silence of the autumn night, 
Tias fallen many a gleaming spark, 
And yet the meadows are not white. 


The flowers bow their heads in sleep ; 
With song the night-bird keeps awake; 

The moon swings on her light lines deep 
In the blue waters of the lake. 


The wind sighs and the mournful trees 
Weep faded leaves to tell their woe, 
Who once in answer to the breeze 
But laughter gave and whispers low. 


Yet skies are clear, it is not snow— 

No clund frowned from the face of even— 
But weeds, the hands of angels throw 

From out the star-flower garden—Heaven. 


MY SORROWS. 
Like quick, cool showers in summer noons, 
From swift clouds only black with rain; 
Like wayward measures in the tunes, 
Where joy’s the prelude and refrain. 


The sorrows of my memory 

Ilave fallen without blighting mark; 
Those of the future are to me 

Dark objects moving in the dark. 


“ Dark objects moving in the dark,” gray painted 
deep in gray; as Vasari describes a monochramatic 
That last lyric is worth a place in the Hila- 


cameo. 
riter album. 


danni Dreadful! Ladies please to skip this anecdote 
Madame it is not worth your while to look at it— 
you will find something better further on. 





T once heard a story which I believe has never 
been in print, and I may here tellit. The sovereign 


dance at court of one of these exhibitions, and the 
performance of the fleas—some harnessed like horses 
and others dressed so as to represent celebrated hu- 
man characters—commenced. But soon the exhibi- 
tion became perturbed, looked hither and thither 
searched through his repository, and stopped the 
performance, with an apology that one of his chief 
performers, his Napoleon, had escaped, although he 
was safe since the acting began. “Where can he 
be gone?” said the king. The exhibitor looked un- 
easy, but spoke not. ‘Tell me,” said his majesty, 
interrupting his increasing confusion, “What do you 
suspect.” “If I may be so bold, your majesty, I be- 
lieve he has taken refuge with the Princess H “ad 
“‘Then,” said the king, “ search shall be made,” and 
the princess retired. After a while she appeared with 
a captive who was immediately put upon the stage. 
But oh, horror ! the exhibitor exclaimed: “ He is not 
my Napoleon; he is a wild one!” 





Then it couldn’t have been a Neapolitan flea— 
they are so large that you can tell at once by the 
color of their eyes, or the expression of their faces, 
if you have ever seen them before. 


apyeus Those afflicted with sleeplessness may try the 
following : 


“ How to go To SteEeP.—No doubt there are many 
of our readers who understand this delightful art to 
perfection, but there are certain conditions of animal 
economy, even in a state of health, when tired na- 
ture’s sweet restorer refuses to close our lids, and 
seems pertinaciously to fly from us, though wooed 
ever so warmly. One writer recommends a “ rol- 
ling of the eye-balls.” Horrid idea! The most 
natural and facile method is*to place the head in a 
comfortable position, and then taking a full inspira- 
tion, breathe as much as possible through the nos- 
trils. The attention must now be fixed upon the 
fact of breathing. The patient must imagine that 
he sees the breath passing from his nostrils, and the 
very moment he brings his mind to conceive this, 
apart from all other ideas, consciousness and memory 
depart, and—he sleeps. The method is strange but 
simple, and the experiment will prove its truth.” 


Rubbing oneself completely with hair gloves, or 
with strong, good cologne, is more effective. Pro- 
batum est. A traveler, curious in matters of medi- 
cine, once asked an Arab what they did with a man 
when he could not sleep? We set him to watch the 
camels, was the grave reply. 


.+-+.We find the following in the New York Pic- 
ayune. It is the best lyric of the La Gerbier school 
of composition ever written : 


THE MAID OF CUYAHOGA. 
BY OUR SENTIMENTAL POET. 


Oh, Maid of Cuyahoga, 
Whose beauty is divine, 

Here goes a glass of lager 
To the health of thee and thine— 
I can’t afford the wine, 

For, know you, that it costs one 
Exactly twice as much 

To drink your health in English 
As it does to drink in Dutch. 


Oh, Maid of Cuyahoga, 

You are fairest of the fair, . 
And like a two-inch auger, 

In ringlets hangs your hair— 





of one of the German States commanded the atten- 





Yet your beauty isn’t there. 
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But know you that it was not 
Meant for me to tell, 

So Tl leave it for some other, 
Whose writings mine excel. 


Oh, Maid of Cuyahoga, 
Naw far from thee I go, 
I’m off for Nicaragua 
Or New Mexico. 
But before I go, 
Oh, Maid of Cuyahoga, 
To thee, thou lovely lass, 
Of the beverage called lager 
Vl drink another glass. 


Can any reader of Granam give us a first rate 
German version of the above. 


sayin We need not say that the subjoined is from 
that cock-fighting, bang-up old blade, the North 
American, which is always on hand for the game 
licks : 


Scene 1n Court.—A few days ago, a man who 
had been bound over ona serious charge of assault 
and battery, offered as his bail a very rough looking 
customer, whom he introduced as “ Judge Barnes, 
of Delawarecounty.” The following dialogue will 
explain matters: “ Well, Mr. Murphy, you say you 
wish to give bail; pray, who is your man ?” 

“‘ Judge Barnes, of Delaware county.” 

“And who is Judge Barnes, of Delaware county.” 

“As respectable a man, sir, as you'll find North 
of Mason & Dixon’s Tine.” 

‘Ts there any one here who knows him?” 

“ Yes, sir, Mr. Wilson.” 

“ Mr. Wilson, do you know Judge Barnes, of Dela- 
ware county.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ What is he?” 

“A Judge.” 

‘“‘Indeed? How long has he been upon the 
bench ?” 

“ Some twenty-two years.” 

“Possible? It is very singular that we have 
never heard of him. You are certain he isa Judge?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

‘‘When did you see him last act as such?” 

“On Monday night, at O’Brien’s cock-pit, in 
Passyunk road.” 

‘“‘ By judge, then, you mean that he decides chicken 
disputes ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“But you said that he had been twenty-two years 
on the bench. Whatdo you expect me to under- 
stand by that ?” 

‘“‘That Mr. Barnes is a cordwainer, and has been 
a maker of brogans since 1834. 

At the conclusion of this testimony, the magis- 
trate came to the conclusion that “‘ Judge Barnes, of 
Delaware,” was not just the person to give vitality 
to a thousand dollar bail bond, and the prisoner was 
incontinently sent below. Queer places, those police 
courts! If you doubt it, spend a morning at the 
office of Recorder Enue, after a delegate election or 
a firemen’s riot. 


connes Readers of Graham who patronize foreign 
languages, and would like a specimen of Norwegian, 
should send to K. J. Fleischer of Emigranten Office, 
Madison, Wis., for a copy of the Norse Folke Calen- 
der, or Norse Almanac for 1859. Price 10 cents. 


eosess If there isa gentleman connected with the 
daily press, who will not testify from the very depth 
of his soul to any extent as to the truth of the fol- 





lowing, we would like to take four shillings worth 
of look at him. We would go both eyes on that 
character, and see him as much better as you pleased. 
Talking of deadheading, or availing oneself of pri- 
vileges gratis, somebody remarks that, 


“The press endures the infliction of dead-headism 
from the pulpit, the bar and the stage, from corpora- 
tions, societies, and individuals. It is expected to 
yield its interests; it is required to give strength to 
weak institutions ; eyes to the blind, clothes to the 
naked, and bread to the hungry; it is asked to co- 
ver up infirmities, hide weaknesses, and wink at 
improprieties; it is expected to herald quacks, 
boister up dull authors, and flatter the vain ; it is, 
in short, to be all things to all men; and if it looks 
for pay or reward, it is denounced as mean and 
sordid. There is no interest under the whole hea- 
vens that is expected to give so much to society, 
without pay or thanks, as the press.” 


decdes We find the following in the Rockton IIL, 
Gazette. 


G. Hossafatt is in our office at this moment, greatly 
excited, and says “he had quite a peradventure up 
in Shirland to day.” “A man ’thouten any coat, 
though he had acorderawy hat, and kershoot trowziz 
on he bleevz; come at him with an intense wooden 
stick, made outen timber, and struck him over the 
geranium, and made him see more luna-marys, ’thou- 
ten the aid of a tell-her-spoke, than Stromony ever 
devil-oped in the laps of a thousand sanctuaries of 
time.” He’s come down “to get a warrient printed, 
and he’s goin up to molest him, and have him pre- 
eminently excluded in the tenipentiary for admitting 
a basalt on a beller fitizen.” He says “he’s yet to 
be reformed that one person hant got more right than 
anuther, in this land of quality, and if they’s any 
vurture in lor, he’s goin to do it, that’s all.” 

We've just put up a 17,000 horse-power “ pull” 
on our press, and printed him a strong “ warrient” 
that will “ molest the feller,” we guess. 


ceewres Sans Souci has not guessed it—but the handwri- 
ting of which she speaks is, indeed, beautifully 
characteristic—a chirography full of violets and 
dusky twilight. Her own is very—but we shan’t 
go into the fortune telling business from handwri- 
ting, after the manner of the man who advertises in 
the Aligemeine Zeitung, until we have the fee which 
we consider as appropriate in such cases, 


ocedké Young ladies with light hair will read the 
annexed with pleasure. It is from a French paper: 

They have formed lately, at Paris, a “Society for 
the Encouragement of Blondes.” The increasing 
rareness of this most admired complexion has ex- 
cited a regenerative enthusiasm among the bright 
spirits and exclusives of the most distinguished cir- 
cles, and the honor and culture of fair-huired beauty 
is the principle which actuates this present remark- 
able movement. Of this strange society one of the 
hereditary princes of Germany has accepted the 
Presidency. They have rented for a club-house one 
of the most sumptuous mansions of the Champs 
Elysees. It is furnished with a luxury which Lu- 
cullus himself might envy. Paris hus been taxed 
to its utmost for a choice cook, and for epicurean 
machinery and belongings ; and the dinners of Le 
Club des Blondes are supposed now to be the choicest 
in the world. At these dinners only blonde guests 
can sit down ; and the number at the table is rigidly 
twenty-four—twelve gentlemen and twelve ladies. 
And the invitations, and the bringing of the guests 
from all parts of the world, are details to be man- 
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aged with limitless expense. The invited persons 
are treated with the greatest possible distinction 
and consideration, and no excuse is allowed to pre- 
vail, even if the acceptance require a special am- 
bassador and any number of attendants, male and 
female. 

At the last “ blonde dinner” an English lady of 
auburn hair, who had been heard of and sent for at 
great expense, was the principal point of attraction. 
This complex on, the golden chestnut with change- 
able shades in the flowing ringlets, is now exceed- 
ingly rare. The committee of the club declare that 
ten or twelve instances of it are all that can be heard 
of in France and Engiand. Lucretia Borgia had 
this adorable tint of hair. To all who are thus in- 
vited and admitted to the Society of Blondes, a gold 
medal is presented, with the appropriate inscrip- 
tion; and this hereafter, it is formally announced, 
shall be valid as a title of nobility. In the reception 
hall of the club-house there hangs a jeweled case, 
containing ringlets of every possible shade and 
variety of blonde hair. The golden auburn is the 
most prized and rarest. Lord Byron is said to have 
possessed the treasure of a lock of Lucretia Borgia’s 
hair; and for this the society offer a reward of one 
thousand pounds. Its recovery and proper authen- 
tication are considered doubtful. The ultimate re- 
sult of this higher valuation of the blondes—that of 
inducing the prevailing black hair population of 
France and Italy to seek and marry only those of 
light complexion—will, it is thought, materially pre- 
vent the threatened deterioration of the human race. 


«see We find the following afloat in our exchanges: 


“ Postal arrangements in Rome are slightly out of 
joint. A comedian recently applied for a letter at 
the post office, and was told there was forty cents to 
pay for it. ‘I can’t pay that,’ said he, ‘for I know 
what’s in it.’ ‘Well, how much will you give?” 
asked the postmaster. ‘ Four sous is all it is worth 
to me,” said the comedian. ‘“ Well, take it then,” 
replied the postmaster, “for I’ve read it, and it’s 
only a love letter.” 


We half believe that that grew out of one of our 
own. When we Eternal. Citied it once, M. came into 
the parlor one day in a great rage. ‘ There was a 
letter for me in the post-office, and the infernal 
clerk charged a dollar and ahalf. I tried to beat 
him down one half, and finally he said, that seeing I 
was an American J might have it for a dollar !” 


“ Graham’s Magazine, for October, is received. 
Tt is full of choice bits. Leland has made Graham a 
favorite with the masses.”—Potsdam Courier. 


Just change that m to an /, Harry, and oblige us. 
Some folks are apt not to allow an occasional m and 
if that one were knocked off—phancy the pheelinks ! 








Our JosEepnine.—“ Ann Kell, the fattest girl in 
the world, will be exhibited, at Social Hall; admis- 
sion .” “Well,” remarked Miss Hoops, as she 
gracefully laid down the paper containing this an- 
nouncement, “of all the names! Ann Kell! Now 
I don’t mind one’s exhibiting a haridsome ankle,— 
here she displayed a very liberal allowance, with 
trimmings, of the article referred to, and gazed at 
it with a lingering glance of pride,—but the idea of 
showing off the fattest Ann Kell in the world!” 
And she resumed the locals of the Fast Man, a 
spicy sheet which he: French maid had smuggled in, 
with elegant nonchalance. 


The celebrated Saruir died on the night of 
Sep. 4—5, at Vienna. Saphir has maintained, for 
the last twenty years, the title of the first wit, or, 
at least, of being the leading humorist of Germany. 
His writings were all of a volatile, ephemeral char- 
acter, and a cosmopolite humorist might object that 
they lacked the delicate irony of the French bon 
mot, the hearty drollery of Punch, or the thorough 
going, tearing oddity of the real American jest. 
But he was still good, often very ingenious. 

On one occasion a certain opera made a fiasco, or 
fell through, in Vienna. The next day Saphir had 
little placards stuck all over town, containing the 
name of the opera under the word Criticism. 
It took the Viennese sometime to find out that this 
meant that the opera was beneath Criticism. But 
they laughed all the more heartily and the longer 
in consequence. 

We met Saphir in the year 1847, in Munich, where 
we staid several days at the same hotel, and sat vis 
a vie to him daily at table. If a German is ever 
jolly or funny, it is after dinner, over good wine; 
but we were unfortunate, for, though we saw Saphir 
under these favorable circumstances, we were by no 
means overwhelmed with his genius, however others 
have been. 

During the later years of his life, Saphir had an 
income of 12,000 florins, or $480 from government, 
which the Emperor of Austria has ordered shall be 
continued to his daughter. 

’ 


A young physician asked permission ofa lady 
to kiss her, she replied, “ No sir I never like to have 
a doctor’s bill thrust in my face.” 


Why is a little nurse-maid like the evening 
star ? Because she’s a wee-nuss, 


Siterary Hotices. 


Tne Barrie or Lire. By Dr. J. D. Moore. An 
original work containing original expressions founded 
on matured thought, and expressing the true opinions 
of the author in many things is much rarer than is 
popularly supposed, and it is accordingly with plea- 
sure that we have detected in the unpretending little 





volume before us, evidences of such a work and of 
such a mind, If there is any class of writing of 
which our country really stands in need, it is of that 
kind which induces social reflection, or philosophiz- 
ing on the practical character of life and the ten- 
dencies of the age. We do not mean wild dreams or 
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castle building which would cast humanity into 
moulds and keep it there, but that hopeful 
anticipation of human ability in the individual to 
better himself and mankind by genial effort, guided 
by morality. Dr. Moore’s work belongs to this lat- 
ter class, and as such we sincerely commend it to 
the lovers of all good books. 





Hovusrnotp Book or Portry. Collected and 
edited by Charles A. Dana. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. A well selected book of poetry on many 
subjects, is far from being the easily made affair 
which most readers suppose. Men of much experi- 
ence in literature, and inthe tastes of the public, 
know it to be one of the most difficult of undertakings. 
Bear witness, ye hosts of Garlands, Treasuries, An- 
thologies, and Heaven knows what all, which have 
been scissored out to order and speedily oblivioned 


“ Down the back-entry of Time.” 

In this volume we have the result of many years 
labor in one who is not only a daily editor of first 
class abilities, but a noted linguist, scholar, and 
literary critic. The very divisions of his work indi- 
cate this. It was necessary to select headings ex- 
pressive of the varieties into which all poetry is 
principally and truly divided. Like analyzing man- 
kind, this is no easy matter. We do think, how- 
ever, that the editor’s classification is the best we 
have ever met, and that the illustrations embrace the 
very cream of English poetry. 

The objection generally urged against such col- 
lections by sharp reviewers is the omission of cer- 
tain pieces or names. It is true that we have not all 
our favorites here. We could have wished to see Bo- 
ker’s Ivory Carver, the finest art poem in any language 
whatever. But the work is really not a cabinet of 
classical specimens, but a collection of pleasant 
reading for home, consisting principally of pieces 
already well known for years, and to which those 
who know them may wish to refer. As a home book it 
will be extensively used in reading aloud, and we 
imagine that many a fireside will be gladdened by 
listening to the lyrics which itcontains. The House- 
hold Book of Poetry embraces Poems of Nature, of 
Childhood, of Friendship, Love, Ambition, Comedy, 
Tragedy, and Sorrow, Imagination, Sentiment, and 
Reflection, and Religion. It is under these heads 
that popular English poetry is best classified, and 
Mr. Dana has illustrated them all with excellent 
examples! The typography, paper and binding of 
the work are all excellent. 


New American Cycropmpia. Vol. III. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. This admirable work 
vontinues to maintain its claim to be the best Cyclo- 
pedia as yet published. Were its merits as well 
known to the public as they deserve to be, certainly 
no one who could afford it would be without it. 
There are, beyond question, some books which no 
library, even of a few score volumes, should be 
without, if its possessor claims to be a person of 
sound intelligence and desirious of useful general 
information. A good Gazetteer is one of these; an 





unabridged Webster is another; 8. A. Allibone’s 
Biographical Dictionary will be, when published, 
the fourth; and quite as important as any of them 
is the American Cyclopedia. One can hardly read 
& newspaper without finding several items worth 
studying out in detail. The simplest novels, and 
certainly all works by literary men of note, allude to 
persons and places not generally known. Yet all of 
these problems can be solved by a Cyclopedia. It 
is the abstract chronicle of all human knowledge, 
and he who follows it out must needs be learned. 

The new feature of the work now progressing is 
that while giving facts it gives them in a more 
entertaining form than its predecessors, many of its 
articles being interesting as a Household Words 
article is interesting, care being taken to avoid a 
dry, harsh style. Finally, the price at which it is 
afforded is very low indeed. 





Davenrort Dunn. Vol. I. By Charles Lever. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Read it! 
Lever in it comes out in an entirely new form, 
among new people and scenes, and with new ideas. 
In his general conceptions he borrows in it largely 
from Dickens, satirizing the magic impassibility of 
English “ respectability,” or rather of society—al- 
though his prejudices and feelings are manifestly in 
favor of the old school. The plot, though painful, 
is however deeply interesting, and the sketches of 
character are admirable. Lever made great prepara- 
tions for this work; it is his great effort to rise to 
the first rank, and he has certainly in it surpassed 
himself. 


Tae Crrizen’s MANUAL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
Law. By Andrew W. Young. New York: H. Day- 
ton, Publisher. In this work we have the elemen- 
tary principles of civil government, a practical view 
of the State governments and of the government of 
the United States, a digest of common and statutary 
law and of the law of nations, and a summary of 
parliamentary rules for the practice of deliberative 
assemblies, Every man who expects to take part 
in a public meeting, or who remembers how such 
meetings are often nonplussed by not knowing what 
is, or is not, parliamentary, should own and care- 
fully read this book. 

THe LAYING OF THE TELEGRAPH CABLE. By 
John Mullaly. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This is the great work on this subject. Mr. Mullaly 
was on four of the cable-laying trips, including that 
of the Niagara, and from the beginning occupied 
himself with collecting materials for the history of 
the undertaking. This he has finally accomplished 
in a most masterly manner. 





Tar K. N. Pepper Papers. By Jacques Mau- 
rice (John Morris.) New York: Rudd & Carleton. 
A tearing, staring, roaring book of fun; real fun; 
out and out fun; fun “as is fun ;” fun of the first 
water; crimson plush fun; fun of the comet wine 
or transcendental order, or any manner of fire- 
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brand fun ; fan which smokers like, two hundred dol- | 


lar Cabanas fun; the fun of great joyousness which 
ariseth to the head and intoxicateth with merriment. 
We regret that the late hour at which we received 
this jolly, bouncing, tight little free and easy work, 
this apotheosis of bad spelling and good jokes, pre- 
vents a more detailed report. The work is dedi- 
cated to Louis Gaylord Clark, and should be in the 
library of every merry young lady and true good 
fellow in the country. We have said it. 


eee 


Georce Mervitte. An American Novel. New 
York: W.R. C. Clark & Co. Pretty fair altogether. 
We have read some better novels, and “more than 
some” which were decidedly worse. The plot is 
well laid, the incidents stirring, and it wil! interest. 
It is decidedly American, and displays a creditable 
effort to write a purely American and National work. 


In and Around Stampovut. By Mrs. Edmund 
Hornby. Philadelphia: Jas. Challen & Son. A 
very excellent book of Eastern adventure and travel, 
whose details are truthfully set forth in the follow- 
ing extract from its prospectus : 


“The Sketches of the places visited including 
Marseilles, the Alps, Corsica, Malta, Syria, Smyrna, 
Gallipolis, the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, Constan- 
tinople, and the thrilling incidents connected with 
the War then raging between England, France, and 
Turkey, combined against Russia, together with a 
vivid description of the capture of Sebastopol, impart 
a stirring interest to every page of the book. Mrs. 





Hornby resided with her husband, then Commis- 
sioner to the Sublime Porte, for several years in aud 
near Constantinople, and has here presented a gra- 
phic account of the Mosks and Mode of Worship, the 
Harems, the Sultan, the Valley of Sweet Waters, the 
Scenery of the Bosphorus, the Gardens, the Feasts 
and Fasts, the Schools, and the customs of the East ; 
also of the Crimea, the Black Sea, and Sebastopol, 
(immediately after its capture, ) and many otheritems 
of information that can be found in no other work 


extant.” 

In Press. Mrs. J. W. Pater, of New York, has 
prepared and will shortly publish by Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co. a very remarkable illustrated work 
on Shakspeare, on a quite original plan. It will 
combine the narrative of plots, told in the most 
agreeable manner, with criticism and comment of a 
high order, the whole however, combining simplicity 
with greatinterest. It will be a royal octavo volume, 
and in keeping with The World Noted Women, of 
Mary Cowden Clarke, and other books of the kind. 
Among the illustrations, which are exquisitely ex- 
ecuted, are ideal portraits, faithfully studied, and re- 
alizing to the eye the poetic character already pre- 
sented to the mind, of Juliet, Rosalind, Beatrice, 
Violo, Desdemona, Perdita, Ophelia, Portia, Miranda, 
Immogene, Cordelia, Cleopatra, Joan of Arc, Hermi- 
one, Hero, Lady Macbeth, and so on: engraved on 
steel by Mote, Inglis, Cook, Robinson, Edwards, 
Armytage, Eyles, Putrim, Stodart and Radclyffe, 
from designs by Leslie, Hayter, Meadows, Bostock, 
Jenkins, Corbould, Herbert, Parris, and other emi- 
nent hands. 
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Go Readors and Correspondents, 


We have some advice to give certain and sundry 
people. Never write to an editor, no matter how 
well you know him, without giving your address in 
full—town, county, and state. And when you have 
a request to make, give some address somewhere, 
and do not expect replies in print which are often 
difficult and delicate, 


Will contributors, whose articles are printed, 
oblige us by writing to Messrs. Watson & Co. for 
their copies. We cunnot, and do not undertake to 
attend to such details. 


Articles by Sans Souci, Lilian, Putnam, J. 
M. H., and several other genuine friends and contri- 
butors, laid over, with regret, to our next number. 


A lady correspondent, who has read, with 
some attention, Bertha Von Tease’s poetical descrip- 
tion of a “ blessed ’ittle darling,” sends us as a proof 
that there are other infants on hand, equally de- 
serving praise, sends us the following on her own 
pet bambina : 

TO BERTHA VON T——. 
Starry eyes of purple light, 
Gleaming ‘neath her forehead white, 
Ears, two pearly-tinted shells, 

Voice, a chime of silver bel!s, 





Lips that deny kisses win 
Guardians of her dimpled chin, 
Hair of brightest auburn hue— 
This is baby number two! 


There is evidently—as the old woman said, in the 
legend of Simon de Kinnersly—“ the ery of nume- 
rous babes in the land.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 

No arrangements will be made for articles until they 
are received and read, 

Letters referring to terms for articles, or for any 
thing not in the Editorial department, should be 
addressed to the proprietors, Messrs. Watson & Co. 

Requests for copies of the Magazine should nut be 
addressed to the editor, but to the Publishers. 

No contribution will be accepted unless written on 
one side of the paper. 

Rejected articles will not be returned. 

Letters will not be answered unless they inclose a 
postage stamp. 

As Graham’s is a strictly literary magazine, with a 
large circulation among all classes of readers, 
contributors are requested to avoid touching on 
those political or religious subjects which have 
their advocates in publications appropriate to them. 
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- . : Hadies’ Department. 


Fasnions—The great and uncomfortable heat of the summer months having given place 
to the more cool bracing breezes of winter, our Dry Goods Stores have commenced their 
usual display of Fall and Winter goods, which every year appear to increase in richness 
and beauty in design. Judging from the appearance of the stores, a very large business is 
being done, most of which is no doubt owing to the great influx of strangers tha: are crowd- 
ing our hotels and streets. 

Silks, of course, will demand our first attention, and they are well worth all we can give 
them, for we have never seen a better assortment in color and quality than at present ex- 
hibited. Flounced Robes and Robes a Quille are prevailling slyles, together with a new de- 
sign named Robes a Les, which consists of astripe running up each breadth of the silk, 
being broad at the bottom and gradually becoming narrow towards the waist. Two flounced 
Robes are more fashionable for street dress than the double jupe; small figures are much 
worn; we have seen some very handsome Robes with velvet figure forming the flounce, the 
figure being filled in with velvet dots, this makes up a very rich dress. 





INSERTION. 
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PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


Having last month supplied instructions and a design for a fashionable promenade dress, 
we this month give the newest evening costumes for the autumn season and winter. 

The body, which will be seen in our illustration, is called the Drapery Body. It is pecu- 
liarly becoming to the figure, whether slender or stout; for it is a mistake to suppose that 
tullness of material increases the apparent size, as, on the contrary, it has a tendency to 
conceal the real dimensions, and is, therefore, equally advantageous to both classes of ladies. 

The materials in which this dress can be suitably made allow of some variety. Fora 
ball, white tarletan possesses a simple elegance, as also pink or blue, and either black or 
white net. If something more expensive be desired, then the Chambéry gauze will be found 
a very elegant material. The English barége also makes up extremely well when of a plain 
color. If a more durable article be required, a black Brussels taffeta or any of the soft 
summer silks are all eligible. 
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The drapery body has a peculiarity of style. The point in the front is long and narrow, 
while those under the arms and at the back are quite moderate, allowing the folds of the 
skirt to spread handsomely out from beneath. The drapery trimming of the body is of the 
same material as the dress. It is not given in the working pattern, being only a piece of the 
material nine inches wide and a couple of -yards long. 

When the dress is of a white material the bands and bows are in satin ribbon of ocean 
green, with a deep rich fringe to match, laid on just beneath. If in some other of the light 
fabrics named, then these trimmings are of the same color, or of black velvet, with a fringe 
to match the dress. The bow which is attached to the side of the body and to the one 
which loops up the skirt below are to be quite alike. These give an air of peculiar style, 
and have a marked effect. The double skirts still keep their hold on public favor, in spite 
of their long reign of popularity. 


In dresses generally soft colors continue fashionable. To assist the choice of our subscri- 
bers, especially those residing in the country. We may mention that a dove-colored silk 
made with a double skirt, the upper one being trimmed with plissé 2 la vieille, is in the very 
best taste of the season. The body is kept quite plain, the sleeves having a double puffing 
at the top, with two graduated flounces below, each of which is bordered with the same 
trimming, which is also carried up the front in the place of buttons. With this dress a 
scarf is worn of the same silk, being plaited down at the back and fastened with a ribbon 
to match. 
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DIAGRAM OF DRESS. 
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A STEEL BEAD BRACELET. 


At the present time, when steel ornaments are so fashionable and expensive, the making 
this bracelet will afford pleasant employment and much gratification, when finished; while 
the cost of its production will not be more than sixpence. 


Materials—1 reel Evans & Co.’s Glace Thread. No. 30. 1 bunch of Steel Beads, No. 6 or 9, or 10, or the 


largest that can be procured; a small-sized needle and a quarter of a yard of black elastic, a quarter of 
an inch in width. 


Thread a needle with cotton, and tie a bead on at the end, so that it is perfectly secured ; 
thread 20 more beads (21 in all;) turn back, miss 2 beads, slip the needle through 2d bead; 
continue threading a bead and passing the needle through every 2d bead, till the end; this 
now forms 2 rows of beads. Turn on reverse side, thread-a bead, pass the needle in this 
row through the 2d bead; then continue to work as before, till 14 edge beads on each side 
can be counted. This forms 1 diamond. To fasten on the fresh end of cotton, tie the end 
in a weaver’s knot to the short end, and draw the knot through a bead. Thread 21 more 
beads, and make another diamond. Thread 21 more beads, make a 3d diamond. There are 
now 3 diamonds; join together. Now fasten off by slipping the needle backwards and for- 
wards through the beads, till the cotton is found to be secured. Join the elastic at a suffici- 
ent size to fit tightly on the arm, a little above the wrist. Sew these three diamonds by 
two of their corners on to the elastic, but so that they lie flat, not for the elastic to either 
draw up or stretch, but as if it was ribbon. 

Thread 9 beads, but, after tying on the Ist bead, leave an end of cotton on, and work in 
the same way as the diamonds, until, on each side, 12 edge beads lengthways, can be reck- 
oned; place this between the diamonds to hide the elastic which shows; bring it round the 
elastic, so as to enclose it, and fasten the two narrow sides of the beads together, by slipping 
the needle through the opposite first projecting bead to that which holds the cotton; then 
again through the bead in front; then again through the bead at the opposite side. Repeat 
this through all the beads, till the joining is complete and invisible; tie the ends of cotton 
together, and fasten off. Repeat this again between next diamond, Now enclose the elas- 
tic which is not.covered by the diamond-shaped pieces, thus—Make as many of the long 
pieces as will be required to cover the elastic, say 5 or 6, and fasten each piece round the 
elastic, but without sewing either of them on to the latter (excepting at the two outside dia- 
monds,) 80 that the rings of beads will slip round the elastic as large beads or rings would do. 

After wearing any ornament of steel, it should be rubbed with, and rolled in chamois 
leather, previous to putting away. 
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MORNING STREET DRESS. 
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(See description.) 














PROMENADE DRESS. 
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YOUNG LADY'S 


(See description.) 
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